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PREFACE. 


In  this  work,  the  general  principles  of  Grammar 
are  printed  in  large,  and  the  illustrations  and  excep- 
tions in  small  type.  The  former  are  intended  to  be 
committed  to  memory  ;  and  in  commencing  to  teach 
grammar  to  young  classes,  it  will  be  advisable  for 
the  pupils  to  learn  only  that  portion  which  is  printed 
in  large  type.  In  a  second  course,  or  with  an  ad- 
vanced class,  both  the  rules  and  notes  must  be 
studied,  and  the  exercises  corrected  and  copied  into 
a  book  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Those  who  are  already  acquamted  with  Gram- 
mar will  observe  that  this  work  differs  from  others 
of  the  same  kind,  on  the  degrees  of  comparison, — 
the  pronouns, — and  the  form  of  the  verb,  which  it 
is  believed  are  here  given  in  a  iiioi«  simple  and 
correct  manner. 

Ample  directions  to  teachers  will  be  found  under 
each  Section  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  in  Grammar, 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  education,  the  pupila 
should  be  made  to  understand  what  they  learn. 
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ENGLISH  GEAMMAH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Manki^to  communicate  their  thoughts  by  spoken 
and  written  language. 

The  elementcs  of  spoken  language  are  arliculate 
sounds. 

The  elements  of  written  language  are  characters 
or  letters^  which  represent  articulate  sounds. 

Letters  are  formed  into  syllables,  syllables  into 
words,  and  words  into  sentences. 

Grammar  is  that  srienre  which  teaches  the  pro- 
per use  of  letters,  syllables,  words^  and  sentences  ; 
jr  which  treats  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  spoken 
ind  written  language. 

The  object  of  English  Grammar  is  to  teach  those 
;vho  u-e  the  English  langunge  to  express  their 
ihoughls  correctly  either  in  speaking  or  writing. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

English  Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts : 
namely,  Orthography,  Etymology^  Syntax^  and 
Prosody. 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  and  of  the  mode  o» 
combining  them  into  syllables  and  words. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  various  classes  of  words, 
and  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  connexion  and  arrangement 
of  words  in  sentences. 

Prosody  treats  of  the  proper  manner  of 
speaking  and  reading,  and  of  the  different  kinds  of 
verse. 


Part  I.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  and  of  the  mode 
of  combining  them  into  syllables  and  words. 

LETTERS. 

A  letter  is  a  mark  or  character  used  to  represent 
an  articulate  sound. 

The  EngHsh  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-six  let- 
ters. 

Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  conso- 
nants. 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter  which  makes  a  distinct  sound 
by  itself. 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  which  cannot  be  distinctly 
sounded  without  a  vowel. 
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A,  e,  i,  0,  u,  w,  and  y  are  vowels. 

The  remaining  nineteen  letters  are  consonanis. 

The  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sound  is  called 
a  Diphthong. 

When  both  vowels  are  heard,  it  is  called  di proper 
Diphthong  ;  as,  ou  in  sound. 

When  only  one  of  the  vowels  is  heard,  it  is  called 
an  improper  Diphthong  ;  as,  oa  in  boat. 

The  union  of  three  vowels  in  one  sound  is  called 
a  Triphthong  ;  as,  iew  in  view. 

All  the  vowels,  many  of  the  diphthongs,  and  several  of 
the  consonant«j  have  more  than  one  sound.  Thus,  the 
Towel  a  has  four  sounds,  as  in  fate,  fat,  far,  fall  ;  the 
diphthong  ea  has  four  as  in  bear,  hea)  t,  heed,  breast ;  and 
tl^  consonant  c  has  two,  as  in  city,  call. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  sounds  are  represented 
by  several  letteara.  Thus,  e,  as  in  me,  is  represented  by  ae, 
ay,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  ey,  i,  ia,  ie,  oe,oi,  and  y ;  as  in  the  words 
Catar,quay,  hear,  see,  neither,  people,key,  pique,  caviare, 
relieve,  foetus,  turkois,  and  duty ;  and  the  sound  oik,  as 
in  kUl,  is  represented  by  c,  ch,  q,  and  gh,  as  in  the  words 
corn,  character,  quoit,  and  hough. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  vowels, 
diphthongs,  triphthongs,  and  consonants,  is  only  lo  be 
acquired  by  a  careful  attention  to  orthoepy,  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  pronouncing  dictionaries  of  established  reputa- 
tion, and  as  it  is  practised  by  persons  of  education  and 
taste. 


SYLLABLES  AND  WORDS. 

A  Syllable  is  a  single  sound,  represented  by  one 
or  more  letters  ;  as,  a,  an,  ant. 

In  every  syllable  ihere  raust  be  at  least  one  vowel. 
a2 
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The  number  of  syllables  in  a  word  is  always  equal  lo 
the  number  of  distinct  sounds  which  it  contains.  Thus, 
the  word  strength  contains  one  distinct  sound  or  sylla- 
ble J  cru-el  contains  two  distinct  sounds  or  syllables  j 
in-ven-tion  contains  three ;  con-ve-ni-ence,  four  ;  versa- 
,,    til-i-ty,  &ve;  tran-sub-stan-ti-a-tion,  six. 

A  If^orc/ consists  of  one  syllable,  or  a  combination 
of  syllables. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a  Monosyllable, 
diSf  just  ;  a  word  of  two  syllables,  a  Dissyllttble,  as, 
'ius-tice  ;  a  word  of  three  syllables,  a  Trisyllable^ 
2iS^jus-ti-fy  ;  a  word  of  four  or. more  syllables,  a 
Pa  ysy liable^  as.Jus-ti-fy-ing  ;  jus-ti-fi-ca~tion. 

In  representing  words  by  characters,  two  sorts' of  let 
ters  are  employed;  namely,  Capitals  a^nd  sniatl  JLettera 

Words  should  begin   with  capitals  in  the  followin| 

situations  : — 

The  first  word  of  every  sentence*— the  first  word  of 
e^iery  line  of  poetry — the  first  word  of  a  quotation  in  a 
direct  form — the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being — all  pro- 
per names,  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names,  and 
common  nouns  personified — the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  of  the  months  of  the  year — any  very  important 
word,  as,  the  Revolution,  the  Union — the  pronoun  /,  and 
the  interjection  0. 

A  certain  degree  of  uniformity  prevails  in  the  spelling 
of  many  classes  of  words;  but  the  exceptions  and  ano- 
malies are  so  numerous,  that  in  orthography    as  in  or- 
thoepy, perfect  accuracy  is  only  to  be  attained  by  ai 
tending  to  the  best  authorities. 
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EXERCISES. 

LETTERS. 

What  is  a  letter  1  How  many  letters  are  there  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet  1  How  are  letters  divided '{  What  is  a  vowel  1 
What  is  a  consonant  1  How  many  vowels  are  there  1  How 
many  consonants  are  there  *?  What  is  a  diphthong  "?  What  is 
a  proper  diphthong  'i  What  is  an  improper  diphthong  'i  What 
is  a  triphthong  '{ 

Point  out  the  vowels,  consonants,  -pro^per  and  improper  diph' 
thongs,  and  triphthongs,  iji  the  folloiving  words: — 
Boy,  many,  nhat,  rail,  toil,  round,  against,  road,  moun 
tain,  royal,  draught,  ground,  hautboy,  clay,  decoy,  where, 
poisonous,  young,  appear,  beauty,  vein,  nymph,  review,  buy, 
height,  yeoman,  bean,  pigeon,  which,  does,  sign,  prey,  mil- 
lion, adieu,  broad,  avoirdupois,  poor,  toun,  purlieu,  know- 
ledge, whatever,  brought,  tune,  lieutenant,  myrrh,  free,  aisle, 
guest,  youtb 

SYLLABLES  AND  WORDS. 

What  is  a  syllable  ?  Is  any  particular  number  of  letter* 
necessary  to  form  a  syllable  1  How  do  you  find  out  how  many 
syllabus  there  arc  in  a  word  1  Is  any  particular  number  o£ 
syllables  necessary  to  form  a  word  1  What  is  a  word  of  one 
syllable  called  1  a  word  of  two  syllables  1  of  three  syllables  1 
of  four  or  more  syllables  1  How  many  sorts  of  letters  are  em- 
ployed in  representing  words  by  characters  ''In  what  situa- 
tions should  words  begin  with  capitals  1 

Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables: — 
Compound,  misconduct,  progress,  relate,  michaclmas,  pa- 
raphrase, business,  cauliflower,  dungeon,  parliament,  moun- 
tainous, leopard,  marriage,  nutritious,  pursuivant,  reservoir, 
abbreviation,  victual,  harangue,  licentiousness,  neighbour, 
crescent,  magician,  peaceable,  reunion,  impenetrability, 
odious,  passionate,  symptom,  efficacious,prescience,  acquaint- 
ance, divisibility,  handkerchief,  synagogue,  purveyor,  unani- 
mity, synonymous. 
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Correct  the  errors  in  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  the 

following  sentences : — 

^Vhen  sjcrates  was  Building  himself  a  House  at  athen3» 
being  asked  by  one  tliat  observed  the  littleness  cf  the  Design* 
Why  a  man  dO  eminent  would  not  have  an  abode  more  suit* 
able  to  his  dignity :  "  i  shall  think  Myself  sufficiently 
Accommodated,"  replied  he,  "  If  i  shall  see  that  narrow  Har 
bitation  filled  with  real  friends." 

still  pressing  on,  beyond  tornea's  lake, 
and  hecla  flaming  through  a  waste  of  snow, 
and  farthest  greenland,  to  the  pole  itself, 
where,  failing  gradual,  life  at  length  goes  out, 
the  muse  expands  her  solitary  flight. 

remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
or  by  the  Lazy  scheld,  or  Wandering  po  j 
or  onward  where  the  rude  carinthian  boor 
against  the  houseless  Stranger  shuts  the  door; 
or  where  campania's  Plain  forsaken  lies, 
a  weary  waste  Expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
where'er  i  roam,  whatever  Realms  to  see, 
my  Heart  untrarelled,  fondly  turns  to  thee. 
anne,  queen   of  great  britain  and  ireland,  ascended  the 
Throne  on  the  8th  of  march,  1701  ;  and  Died  on  the  Jst  of 
august,  1714.     her  Reign  was  rendered  Remarkable  by  the 
Victories   of  the  duke  of  marlborough  on  the  continent  of 
europe,  and  the  union  Between  england  and  Scotland, 
these  are  Thy  Glorious  Works,  parent  of  Gocd  ! 
almighty.  Thine  this  universal  frame  ! 
the  St.  george  Arrived  at  kingstown  From  liver-PooJ  on 
tuesday  evening  at  Eight  o'clock,  and  will  Sail  at  six  O'rloclr 
OQ  Thursday  morning. 

i  am  monarch  of  all  i  Survey. 

my  right  there  is  none  to  Dispute ; 
from  the  Centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

i  am  Lord  of  the  Fowl  and  the  Brute. 

0  solitude  !  Where  are  the  charms, 
that  Sages  have  seen  in  thy  Face, 

better  Dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
than  reign  in  this  Horrible  Place. 
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hear  the  words  of  solomon,  the  Wise  King  of  Israel :  "  fear 
god,  And  keep  his  Commandments  j  For  this  is  the  whole 
Duty  of  Man." 

remember,  o  My  Friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
the  Generous  Plan  of  power,  Delivered  down 
from  age  to  age  by  your  Renowned  Forefathers ! 
0  !et  Them  never  Perish  in  your  Hands, 
but  piously  Transmit  them  to  Your  children. 


Part  II.-ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  various  classes  of 
toordsj  or  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  changes  whicn 
they  undergo. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 
There  are   nine   classes  of  words,   or  parts  of 
speech  ;  namely,  Article,  Mann,  jSdjective,  Pro- 
noun,   Verb,   jSdverb,   Preposiiion,    Conjunction, 
and  Interjection 

I.  An  Article  is  a  word  placed  before  a  noun  to 
hmit  its  signification  ;  as,  A  tree,  an  ipple,  the 
garden. 

II.  A  jYoun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or 
thing  ;  as,  Jchi,  Londori,  book. 

III.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  qualifies  a 
noun  5  as,  A  sweet  apple  ;  a  large  garden  ;  a  new 
book. 

IV.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a 
noun  ;  as  John  was  in  the  garden,  he  says  that  it 
is  full  of  trees,  which  are  covered  with  fruit. 
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■,V.  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  affirms,  or  which 
asks  a  question  ;  as  James  strikes  the  table :  do  you 
fiear  the  noise  ? 

VI.  An  Jbverb  is  a  word  which  qualifies  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb  ;  as,  He  v\Titesife//; 
she  is  remarkably  diligent ;  they  read  very  correctly. 

VII.  A  Preposition  connects  words,  and  shows 
the  relation  between  them  ;  as,  We  travelled /rcwi 
Spain  through  Francs  towarda  Italy. 

VIII.  A  Conjunction  joins  words  and  sentences 
together  :  as,  My  father  and  mother  are  come,   but 

Ihave  not  seen  them. 

■>        •  ■  ■  • 

,IX.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express 
sudden  emotion  ;  as,  j^h  !  thrre  he  comes  ;  ^Has  ! 
what  shall  I  do  !* 


Directions  to  Teachers. — Every  word  in  the  English 
language  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  these  nine  parts  of  speech. 
The  best  Avay  to  distinguish  one  part  of  speech  from  another 
is  to  attend  to  its  signification,  and  consider  whether  it  is  a 
name,  cr  a  word  used  instead  of  a  name — whether  it  expresses 
quality  in  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  another  word  of  quality — whether 
it  makes  an  assertion  or  asks  a  question — or  whether  it  joins 
other  u'ords  together,  or  points  out  relation  between  them. — 
The  following  directions  will  also  assist  in  finding  out  to 
what  classes  the  principal  words  in  a  sentence  belong  : 

Nouns  admit  before  them  words  expressing  quality  :  thus, 
we  can  say,  a  black  horse,  a  sour  orange,  a  loud  noise ;  but 
we  cannnot  say,  a  black  did,  a  sour  covered,  a  louff  very. 
Nouns  also  answer  to  questions  beginning  with  who  and  uhaU 
thus,  H'%0  struck  the  table  ?     What  did  James  strike  ?  The 

Ipords  James,  table,  which  form  the  answers  to  these  questions, 

Ire  nouns. 
Adjectives  admit  nouns  after  them  :  thus,  we  cannot  say,  a 
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I.  -Article 

An  Article  is  a  word  placed  before  a  noun  to 
limit  its  signification. 

A  noun  without  an  article  before  it  is  to  be  understood 
in  an  unlimited  sense  :  thus,  man  is  niorlal,  means  tliat 
cM  men  are  mortal.  j1  man,  limits  the  signification  to 
one  man ;  the  man,  limits  the  signification  to  some  parti- 
cular man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an,  and  the. 
ji  or  an  is  called  the  indefinite  article,  because 
it  does  not  point  out  any  particular  pei'son  or  thing. 

Thus,  a  tree,  an  apple,  may  signify  any  tree,  any 
apple. 

When  the  indefinite  article  is  to  be  placed  before  a 
noun,  a  or  an  is  employed  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  can  be  more  readily  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech. 


good  excellent,  an  excellent  happy  ;  but  we  can  say  a  good 
boy,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  happy  parent.  Adjectives  also 
answer  to  questions  beginnina;  with  what  sort  of :  thus,  What 
sort  of  garden  is  it  ?  What  sort  of  apples  are  these  1  Large 
and  sweet,  the  answers  to  these  questions,  are  adjectives. 

Verbs  make  sense  with  the  pronouns,  /,  thou,  he,  or  we  : 
thus,  we  can  say,  I  sit,  thou  standest,  he  walks,  we  run ;  but 
we  cannot  say,  I  chair,  thou  still,  he  slowly,  we  down. 

Adverbs,  when  joined  to  verbs  or  adjectives,  answer  to  the 
questions  how  ?  how  much  ?  when  7  or  where  ? — thus,  how  does 
he  read  ?  When  will  she  be  here  1  Well,  soon,  or  any  other 
words  which  will  answer  to  these  questions,  are  adverbs. 
Adverbs,  though  they  are  used  to  express  quality,  like  ad- 
jectives, do  not  make  sense  with  nouns  :  thus,  we  cannot  say, 
a  good  boy  diligently,  a  wise  man  prudently ;  but  we  can  say, 
a  good  boy  learns  diligently,  a  wise  man  acts  prudently. 

Prepositions  may  be  distinguished  from  conjimclions  b^ 
their  admitting  after  them  the  words  me,  t«,  him,  them  ;  thn^ 
we  can  say,  to  me,  by  us.  from  him,  in  them  ;  but  we  cannot 
•ay,  and  me,  or  us,  \f  him,  though  them. 
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and  is  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  when  pronounced  along 
with  tliC  word  which  follows.  Therefore  a  is  used  before 
words  beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  sounds  of  w  and 
y,  and  the  long  sound  of  w  ;  as  a  book,  a  word,  a  youth, 
many  a  one,  a  eunuch,  a  unit,  jln  is  used  before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  silent  A,  and  h  sounded  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  j  as,  an  army  an 
hour,  an  historian. 

The  is  called  the  definite  article,  because  it  points 
out  some  particular  person  or  thing. 

Thus,  the  garden  refers  to  some  particular  garden  as 
distinguished  from  all  others. 


II. — Noul?. 


A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing 

Thus,  the  words,  John,  London,  book,  are  called  nouns> 
because  John  is  the  name  of  a  person,  London  the  name 
of  a  place,  and  book  the  name  of  a  thing  or  object. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  Proper  and  Common. 

Proper  Nouns  or  names  can  be  applied  to  indivi- 
duals only. 

Common  Nouns  or  names  can  be  applied  to  a 
whole  kind  or  species. 

Proper  Nouns  distinguish  individuals  from  the  rest  (4 
the  same  species.  Common  Nouns  can  be  applied  to 
each  individual  of  a  species,  but  do  not  distinguish  one 
individual  from  another.  Thus,  John  is  called  a  proper 
noun,  because,  though  there  are  many  persons  of  that 
name,  they  do  not  form  a  kind  or  species  by  themselves; 
the  word  is  used  to  distinguish  one  man  or  boy  from  an- 
other :  London  is  called  a  proper  noun,  because  it  distin- 
guishes the  city  which  bears  that  name  from  every  other 
city  :  book  is  called  a  common  noun  because  it  does  no* 
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distinguish  one  thing  of  the  kind  from  another,  but  can 
be  aj^lied  to  any  object  of  the  same  species. 

Proper  nouns,  when  applied  to  individuals  only,  do  not 
require  an  article  before  them  to  limit  their  signification. 
But  when  a  number  cf  individuals  resemble  each  other, 
the  name  of  one  of  them  is  sometimes  used  to  express  their 
common  character,  and  then  admits  of  being  limited  like 
a  common  noun.  Thus,  a  great  orator  is  called  a 
Cicero ;  an  eminent  poet,  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil.  Proper 
nouns  also  become  common,  when  they  are  applied  to 
two  or  more  indviduals  collectiyely ;  as.  The  twelve 
CiBsars. 

Nouns  are  inflected  by  Jf umber,   Gender,  and 
Case, 

Nouns  are  inflected,  or  changed  in  their  form,  by 
Number,  Gender,  and  Case,  to  express  their  various 
relations  to  the  things  which  they  represent,  and  to 
other  words  in  the  same  sentence. 

Number  is  that  inflection  of  the  noun  by  which  we 
indicate  whether  it  represents  one,  or  more  than  one. 

Gender  is  that  inflection  by  which  we  signify  whether 
the  noun  is  the  name  of  a  male,  a  female,  or  something 
which  has  no  distinction  of  sex. 

Case  is  that  inflection  of  the  noun  which  denotes  the 
state  of  the  person,  place,  or  thing  represented,  as  the 
subject  of  an  afiirmation  or  a  question,  the  owner  or 
possessor  of  something  mentioned,  or  the  object  of  an 
action  or  u  relation. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  "James  tore  the  leaves  of 
Mary's  book,"  the  distinction  between  book,  which  re- 
presents only  one  object,  and  leaves  which  represents 
two  or  more  objects  of  the  same  kind,  is  called  Number  ; 
the  distinction  of  sex  between  James,  a  male,  Mary,  a 
female,  and  leaves  and  book,  things  which  are  neither 
male  nor  female,  is  called  Gender  ;  and  the  distinction 
of  state  between  James,  the  person  who  tore,  or  the  sub- 
ject of  the  affirmation,  Mary,  the  owner  of  the  book, 
leaves,  the  objects  torn,  and  book,  the  object  related  to 
leaves,  as  the  whole  of  which  they  were  a  part,  is  called 
Com. 
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NUMBER. 


There  are  two  Numbers,  the  Singular  and 
Plural. 

The  Singular  number  expresses  one  of  a  kind  ; 
as,  A  book,  ^  pen. 

The  Plural  number  expresses  more  than  one  ; 
as,  Books,  pens. 

When  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  has  a  plural  sig- 
nification, that  is,  signifies  more  than  one,  it  is  called  a 
collective  noun  ;  as,  People,  flock. 

The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s  oi*  es 
to  the  singular ;  as.  Hand,  hands,  glove,  gloves  ; 
boXy  boxes. 

Nouns  generally  form  the  plural  by  addijig  the  letter 
s  to  the  singular,  when  the  s  readily  combines  in  sound 
with  the  last  letter  or  syllable. 

When  the  letter  a  does  not  readily  combine  in  sound 
with  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  plural 
'  is  formed  by  adding  es. 

Thus,  nouns  ending  in  x,  ch  soft,  sh,  and  ss,  form  the 
plural  by  adding  es  ;  as,  Fox,  foxes  ;  church,  churches; 
fish,  fishes ;  glass,  glasses. 

The  following  are  the  principal  irregularities  with 
respect  to  number. 

Nouns  ending  in  ch  hard,  and  in  o  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  form  the  plural  by  adding  s ;  as  Monarch, 
monarchs  ;  folio,  folios.  Nouno  ei;ding  in  o  preceded 
by  a  consonant,  take  es ;  as.  Hero,  heroes ;  except 
canto,  grotto,  junto,  portico,  quarto,  solo,  tyro,  which 
add  s  only. 

Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change 
y  into  ies  ;  as  Duty,  duties.  In  like  manner,  the  word 
alkali  has  alkalies  in  the  plural.  But  nouns  ending  in 
y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  proper  names  used  as  com- 
mon nouns,  follow  the  general  rule;  as.  Day.  days; 
Henry,  Henrys. 

Nouns  ending  inforfe  change  f  or  fe  into  ves  ;  as. 
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Calf,  culves;  knife,  knives  ;  except  brief  chief,  fief,  grief, 
handlccrchief  i  hoof,  proof,  reproof,  roof ;  dwarf,  scarf, 
wharf;  ^If,  turf ;  fife,  strife  ,  safe;  which  are  regular. 
Nouns  ending  in  ff  &re  also  regular;  as,  Muff,  muflJs ; 
except  staff,  ivhich  has  stares. 

A  few  ncuns  take  the  termination  en  ;   as,   ox,  oxen 
child,   children  ;    man,  men^  with  its   compound  tooman 
v.cmen  ;  foot/narj,  footmen,  &c. 

Some  nouns  vary  the  plural  to  express  a  difference  cf 
meaning ;  as  Brother,  brothers,  [sons  cf  trie  same  parent, 
brethren,  [members  cf  the  same  profession ;]  die,  dies, 
[stamps  for  coining.J  dice,  [small  cubes  used  in  games  ;] 
genius, geniuses,  [persons  cf  great  talent,]  genii,  [spirits  ;] 
index,  indexes,  [tables  of  contents:]  indices,  [signs  in  Alge- 
bra ;]  pea,  peas,  [single  seeds,]  pease,  [seeds  in  a  mass  :J 
penny,  pennies,  [coins,]  pence,  [iralue  cf  coins  in  computa- 
tion.] 

Nouns  which  have  been  adopted  from  Icreign  languages 
without  change,  sometimes  retain  their  original  plurals  j 
tous: — 


Animaculum 

Antithesis 

Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Automaton 

Axis 

Bandit 

Banditto 

Basis 

Beau 

Calx 

Cherub 

Criterion 

Crisis 

Datum 

Desideratum 

dilettante 

Effluvium 

Ellipsis 

Erratum 


Aninialcula 

Antitheses 

Apices 

Appendices 

Arcana 

Automata 

Axes 

Banditti 

Bases 

Beaux 

Calces 

Cherubim 

Criteria 

Crises 

Data 

Desideraitt 

Dilettanti 

Effluvia 

£llii)ses 

Errata 
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Focus  Foci 

Genus  Genera 

Hypothesis  Hypotheses 

Tngis-fatuus  Ignes-fatui 

Lamina  Laminae 

Magus  Magi 

Medium  Media 

Memorandum  Memoranda 

Metamorphosis  Metamorphoses 

Monsieur  Messieurs 

Phenomenon  Phenomena 

Radius  Radii 

Seraph  Seraphim 

Stimulus  Stimuli 

Stratum  Strata 

Thesis  Theses 

Vertex  Vertices 

Virtuoso  Virtuosi 

Vortex  Vortices 

The  following  nouns  cannot  be  classed  under  any  general 
rule,  in  the  formation  of  the  plural  number:  Foot,  feet, 
goose,  geese  ;  louse,  lice ;  mouse,  mice  ;  tooth,  teefh. 

Some  nouns  have  the  singular  and  plural  alike ,  as.  Deer, 
sheep,  swine,  salmon,  ^c. 

Many  nouns  have  no  plural :  these  are  chiefly  proper 
names,  and  names  of  virtues  and  vices,  arts  and  sciences, 
metals,  grain,  &c. ;  as,  England,  Dublin;  wisdom,  good- 
ness, pride,  sloth ;  poetry,  ynusic,  arithmetic ;  gold,  silver, 
iron  f  wheat,  barley ;  hemp,  pitch,  milk,  bread,  Sfc. 

Some  nouns  want  the  singular  number  j  as.  Bellows, 
scissors,  tongs,  ashes,  lungs^  riches,  bowels,  vitals,  morals, 
nuptials,  breeches,  drawers,  kalends,  nones,  idea,  thanks, 
oats,  victuals,  politics,  mechanics,  statistics,  optics,  mathemar- 
tics,  antipodes,  minutics,  ^c. 

Among  this  class  of  words  are  to  be  reckoned  letters 
eignifying  literature,  and  manners,  in  the  sense  o(  behaviour. 
Amends,  mea/ns,  odds,  are  either  singular  or  plural.  News 
is  generally  used  as  singular ;  likewise  alms  and  gallows. 
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GENDER. 

There  are  three  Genders,  the  Mvsculine,  the 
Feminine,  and  the  J^euter. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  genders,  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine  ,  corresponding  to  the  two 
sexes  ;  but  as  many  nouns  belong  to  neither  sex,  these 
are  classed  together,  and  denominated  muter,  that  is,  of 
neither  gender. 

The  names  of  males  are  masculine  ;  as,  Man^ 
husband,  father. 

The  names  of  females  are  feminine  ;  as,  Womariy 
wife,  mother. 

The  names  of  things,  which  are  neither  male  nor 
female,  are  neuter  ;  a*,  House,  field,  river. 

When  a  noun  may  be  applied  either  to  a  male  or  a  fe- 
male, it  is  said  to  be  of  common  gender ;  as.  Parent^ 
child,  friend. 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  masculine 
from  the  feminine  : — 

1.  By  a  different  termination  ;  as — 


Abbot 

Abbess 

Duke 

Duchess 

Actor 

Actress 

Elector 

Electress 

Administrator  Administratrix 

Emperor 

Empress 

Adulterer 

Adulteress 

Executor 

Executrix 

Ambassador 

Ambassadress 

Fornicator 

Fornicatrix 

Arbiter 

Arbitreas 

Giant 

Giantess 

Author 

Authoress 

GoTcrnor 

Governess 

Barcn 

Baroness 

Heir 

Heiress 

Benefactor 

Benefactress 

Heritor 

Heritrix 

Chanter 

Chan  tress 

Hero 

Heroine 

Conductor 

Conductress 

Host 

Hostess 

Count 

Countess 

Hunter 

Huntress 

Czar 

Czarina 

Jew 

Jewess 

Dauphin 

Dauphin  e«f 

Lad 

Lass 

Deacon 

Deaconess 

Landgrare 

LandgraTine 

Director 

Directrix 

laon 

Lioneat 

2« 
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Margrave 

Margravine 

Seamster 

Seamstress 

Marquis 

Marchioness 

Shepherd 

Shepherdess 

Mayor 

Mayoress 

Songster 

Songsivf.ss 

Patron 

Patroness 

Sorcerer 

Sorceress 

Peer 

Peeress 

Sultan 

Sultana 

Poet 

Poetess 

Testator 

Testatrix 

Priest 

Priestess 

Tiger 

Tigress 

Prince 

Princess 

Traitor 

Traitress 

Prior 

Prioress 

Tutor 

Tutoress 

Prophet 

Prophetess 

Viscount 

Viscountess 

Protector 

Protectress 

2.  By  a  different  word ;  as- 

- 

Beau 

Belle 

Horse 

Mare 

Boar 

Sow 

Husband 

Vvife 

Boy 

Girl 

King 

Queen 

Bridegroom 

Bride 

Lord 

Lady 

Brother 

Sister 

Man 

Woman 

Buck 

Doe 

Master 

Mistress 

Bull 

Cow 

Monk 

Nun 

Bullock 

Heifer 

Milter 

S  pawner 

Cock 

Hen 

Nephew 

Niece 

Coll 

Filly 

Ram 

Ewe 

Dog 

Bitch 

Sir 

Madam 

Drake 

Duck 

Sloven 

Slut  or  slattern 

Earl 

Countess 

Son 

Daughter 

Father 

Mother 

Stag 

Hind 

Gaffer 

Gamraer 

Uncle 

Aunt 

Gander 

Goose 

Widower 

Widow 

Gentleman 

Lady 

Wizard 

Witch 

Hart 

Rce 

3.  By  prefixing  a  noun,  an  a 

djeclive,  or  a 

pronoun ;  as — 

Man- 

servant 

Maid-servant 

Cock- 

sparrow 

Hen-sparrow 

Male-cnild 

Female-child 

He-goat 

She-goat 

CA 

SE. 

There  are   three   Cast 

;s,   the. JVomtncrfirc,   the 

Possestive, 

anil  the  Objec 

tive. 
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The  three  cases  are  expressive  of  the  three  states  of 
relation  to  other  words,  in  one  or  other  of  which  the 
name  of  every  person,  place,  or  thing  must  be  placed. 

A  noun  13  in  the  nominative  case  when  it  is  the 
subject  of  an  affirmation  or  a  question. 

A  noun  is  in  the  possessive  case  when  it  ex- 
presses ownership  or  possession. 

A  noun  is  in  the  objective  case  when  it  is  the 
end  or  object  of  an  action,  or  of  some  relation  ex- 
pressed by  a  preposition. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  "  John  took  Robert's  knife,  and 
put  it  into  the  pocket  of  William's  coat,"  two  affirma- 
tions are  made  by  the  verbs  took  and  put.  The  subject 
of  these  affirmations,  or  the  person  who  took  and  put, 
was  John,  whose  name  is,  therefore,  in  the  nominative 
case.  The  object  or  end  of  John's  action  in  taking,  was 
the  knife ;  the  object  pointed  out  by  the  preposition  into, 
was  the  pocket ;  and  the  object  pointed  out  by  the  pre- 
position of,  was  coat ;  the  words  knife,  pocket,  and 
coat,  are  therefore  in  the  objective  case.  The  owner  of 
the  knife  was  Robert,  and  the  owner  of  the  coat  was 
William;  hence  the  words  i{o6«rr»  and  IVUliam'x  are 
in  the  possessive  case. 

The  nominative  and  the  objective  of  nouns  are 
always  alike. 

The  possessive  singular  is  formed  by  adding  s, 
with  an  apostrophe  beO^re  it,  to  the  nominative ;  as, 
King,  kintr'^s. 

When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  s,  ss,  ce,  or  any 
other  letter  or  syllable  which  will  not  combine  in  sound 
with  s,  the  possessive  is  sometimes  formed  by  merely 
adding  the  apostrophe  ;  as  Moses*  rod,  for  rii^hleousjiess* 
sake,  for  conscience*  s.kkc. 

The  possessive  plural  is  formeil  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  to  the  nominative  ;  as,  Kings,  kings\ 
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When  the  nominative  plural  does  not  end  IR  «,  the 
possessive  is  formed  by  adding  s,  with  an  apos^opbej  as, 
Msn,  men's. 

Nouns  are  thus  declined  : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Father 

Fathers 

Noin.  Child 

Children 

Poss. 

Father's 

Fathers' 

Poss.  Child's 

Children's 

Obj. 

Father 

Fathers 

Obj.   Child 

Children   \f 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plumli 

Nom. 

Lady 

Ladies 

Nam..  Lass 

Lasses 

Poss. 

Lady's 

Ladies' 

Poss.    Lass' 

Lapses' 

Obj. 

Lady 

Ladies 

Obj.      Lass 

Lasses* 

♦Directions  to  Teachers. — To  find  out  the  number 
and  gender  of  nouns,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend  to  their 
signification,  and  to  the  modes  m  which  these  ijiflections  are 
made  in  different  sorts  of  words,  as  explained  iu  the  preced- 
ing rules.  The  following  directions  will  assist  in  distinguish* 
ing  the  cases.  The  nominative  case  answers  to  a  question 
beginning  with  who  or  what,  and  the  word  which  makes  the 
aflBrmation ;  as,  Who  took  RoberVs  knife  ?  John,  a  word 
which  was  shown  in  the  explanation  of  the  case  to  be  in  the 
ncNiiinative.  The  possessive  case  answers  to  a  question 
beginning  with  whose  and  the  word  following  the  noun,  tho 
case  of  which  is  to  be  found  out ;  as,  Whose  knife  did  John 
take  ?  Whose  pocket  did  he  put  it  into  ?  Robert's,  Wil- 
liam's, which  are  both  in  the  possessive.  The  objective  case 
answers  to  a  question  beginning  with  whom  or  what,  and 
ending  with  the  word  which  makes  the  afiirniaticn  or  pointa 
out  the  relation  ;  as.  What  did  John  take  ?  Ji  knife.  What 
did  he  put  it  into  ?  A  pocket.  What  did  he  put  it  into  the 
pocket  of?  A  coat :  the  words  which  answer  to  all  these 
questions  are  in  the  objective. 

Sentences  like  the  preceding  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — John,  a  proper  noun,  singular  number,  mascu- 
line gender,  and  nominative  case ;  took,  a  verb ;  Robert' 8,% 
proper  noun,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  and  po»« 
sessire  case ;  knife,  a  common  noun,  singular  number, 
neuter  gender,  and  objective  case ;  and,  a  conjunction  ;  put^ 
a  verb  j  ii,  a  pronoun  ;  into,  a  preposition ;  the,  the  definite 
article :  pocket,  a  common  noun,  singular  niwalfc*r,  ^wtei 
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EXERCISES. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

How  many  classes  of  words  are  there  '?  To  what  class  do  all 
names  belong  1  Whdi.  words  limit  the  signification  of  names  t 
What  words  are  used  instead  of  names  'i  What  words  ex- 
press quality  1  What  words  qualify  nouns  1  What  are 
words  which  aflBrm,  or  ask  questions,  called  "?  \Vhat  words- 
qxiallfy  affirmations  and  other  words  expressive  of  quality  1 
What  words  are  used  to  connect  other  words  1  What  words 
both  connect  other  words,  and  point  out  the  relation  which 
one  thing  bears  to  another  '{  VVhat  words  are  used  to  ex- 
press sudden  emotion  1 

Say  to  what  class  each  of  the  following  words  belongs  ;— 

Ireland,  come,  an  apple,  by,  diligent,  we,  alas  !  write,  not^i 
a.  garden,  quite,  walk,  gooti,  and,  plant,  oh  I  green,  very,  run, 
but,  winter,  make,  long,  hush  !  fruitful,  silver,  read,  or,  tint 
river,  happy,  build,  quickly,  sit,  large,  house,  nor,  well,  it, 
George,  school,  she,  with,  aha !  strike,  Cork,  I,  ride,  at,  pen, 
sweetly,  them,  new,  him,  earth,  ah  !  learn,  you. 

ARTICLE. 

What  is.  an  article  t  How  is  a  word  which  has  no  artielo 
before  tl  to  be  understood  1    What  does  a  signify  7    How 


gender,  and  objective  case  ;  of,  a  prepostion  :  William*Sf  a 
proper  noun,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  and  pos- 
sessive case  :  coat,  a  common  nouo,  singular  number,  neuter 
gender,  and  objective  case. 

On  each  of  the  words,  questions  like  the  following  may  be 
put,  to  teach  the  ready  application  of  the  preceding  rules. 
Why  is  John  called  a  proper  noun  I  Why  is  it  said  to  be  in 
the  singular  number  1  masculine  gender  ]  and  nominative 
case  ?  Why  is  Robertas  said  to  be  in  the  possessive  case  1 
Why  is  knife  called  a  common  noun  1  Why  is  it  said  to  be 
in  the  neuter  gender  1  and  objective  case  /  What  is  the 
plural  of  knife  1  How  do  nouns  in  /  and  fe  form  the  plurai 
iuiBb«r  ?    Whj  is  tAs  called  the  definite  article  ?  kc..  &c. 
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does  the  limit  the  signification  of  a  noun  ?  How  many  arti- 
cles are  there  ?  What  is  a  or  an  called  %  and  why  1  VVhen 
ought  a  to  be  placed  before  a  noun  ?  and  when  ani  What 
is  the  called  "?  and  why  1 

Place  Articles  before  the  following  words : — 

Man,  sun,  fields,  apple,  hour,  grammar,  husband,  pen^ 
union,  stone,  herb,  infant,  river,  historian,  wood,  army, 
eunuch,  clouds,  garden,  orange,  youth,  honour,  scholar,  wish 
hope,  university,  writer,  ewe,  planets. 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 

An  rirer,  a  apple,  a  ornament,  an  good  scholar,  ?in  youth, 
a  humble  man,  an  history,  a  hour,  an  ewe,  a  owl,  an  wolf, 
an  union,  an  prince  ,*  a  empty  purse,  an  humorous  story,  an 
useful  work,  a  obedient  son,  an  sweet  pear,  an  green  field,  a 
industrious  man,  a  amiable  woman,  a  harmcnious  sound,  an 
cheerful  temper,  an  winding  stream,  a  open  countenance, 
an  severe  winter,  an  mild  spring,  an  warm  summer,  a  abun- 
dant harvest. 

NOUN. 

What  is  a  noun  1  How  many  sorts  of  nouns  are  there  1 
What  sort  of  a  noun  is  John  ?  and  why  is  it  so  called  1  What 
sort  of  a  noun  is  book?  and  why  is  it  so  called  ?  When  do 
Proper  nouns  become  Common  "?  How  are  nouns  inflected  1 
For  what  purpose  are  nouns  inflected  1  What  is  Number  ? 
Grander  *?  Case  *?  How  many  numbers  are  there  1  What 
is  a  collective  noun  1  How  is  Uie  plural  formed  1  Wlien  do 
nouns  form  the  plural  by  adding  fs  ?  What  terminations  or 
final  letters  require  es  after  them  in  the  formation  of  the  plural 
number  1  How  do  nouns  ending  in  o,  y,  and  /  or  fe,  form 
the  plural  1  How  many  Genders  are  there  1  When  is  a 
noun  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender  'i  What  are  the  three 
ways  of  distinguishing  the  masculine  from  the  feminine  ? 
How  many  Cases  are  there  1  What  do  the  cases  express  1 
What  cases  in  nouns  are  always  alike  1  How  is  the  Posses- 
sive case  formed  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural  number^ 
When  is  the  possessive  singular  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  possessive  plural  ?  and  the  possessive  -plural  as  thefoft^ 
•eosive  singular  1 
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JHstinguish  Proper  nouns  from  Common  in  the  following  :— 
Dublin,  city,  time,  nation,  Patrick,  tiope,  dog,  honour, 
friend,  Limerick,  table,  kindness,  portion,  peasantry,  Italy, 
fleet,  stream,  happiness,  London,  boy,  America,  debt,  people, 
Thomas,  Henry,  mountain,  hat,  niuititude,  party,  Caesar, 
regiment,  Bristol,  virtue,  continent,  grammar. 

In  what  number  are — 

Field,  plants,  beast,  rams,  globes,  cloud,  virtue,  vices,  sun, 
blackness,  box,  leaves,  quartos,  alkali,  inches,  duty,  asses, 
wish,  heroes,  tetrarchs,  money,  righteousness,  knives,  footman, 
child,  peas,  axes,  cherub,  phenomena,  crisis,  genus,  data, 
effluvia,  stratum,  theses,  teeth,  salmon,  sheep,  whiteness, 
folly,  morals,  spectacles,  antipodes,  tongs,  riches,  optics, 
annals,  victuals,  bread,  milk,  iron,  mathematics,  brass, 
amends,  news,  aims,  people,  multitude  1 

Form  the  Plural  of — 

Flower,  watch,  junto,  staff,  woman,  bandit,  erratum, 
roose,  index,  magus,  seraph,  brother,  hoof,  grotto,  tax,  gar- 
den, orange,  miss,  city,  hay,  gulf,  monarch,  tree,  loaf, 
mouse,  automaton,  hypothesis,  penny,  die,  bush,  deer,  muff, 
lady,  radius,  potato,  ox,  genus,  criterion. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

Good  scholares  are  always  attentive  to  their  studys,  and  to 
me  instructiones*  of  their  teacheres.  The  huntsman  killed 
two'  fox.  I  saw  a  husbandmen  ploughing,  with  six  oxes. 
You  can  see  ten  churchs  from  the  U)p  of  that  hill :  it  is  a  pros- 
pect which  even  monarches  might  admire.  Hannil)al  was  one 
of  llie  greatest  heros  of  ancient  tims.  We  are  only  tyroes  in 
grammar.  The  innkeeper  borrowed  two  dozens  of  knifes 
andforkes;  and  he  not  only  took  great  care  of  tliem,  hut 
returned  them  in  a  few  daies ;  both  of  which  are  proofe.s  that 
he  was  deserving  of  the  favour.  Th.it  old  man  has  two  staffs, 
one  in  eurh  hand  :  how  ridicul(»us  lliesc  ladya  would  a|)pear 
if'  '  tn  hiid  two  niuffcs.     Obedient  childts  arc  anxious 

to  1  ,.  ir  parenU;s.     Tiicsc  young  mans  are  great  genii : 

they  are  brethren,  being  sones  of  the  same  father.  That  ia 
a  good  crop  of  oat,  but  the  wheats  in  the  next  field  is  not  so 
good.     1  will  give  yuu  two  golds  for  three  silvers.     Thomas  ig 
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well  skilled  in  mechanic:  he  has  itiTented  anew  kind  of 
bellow.  Lend  me  vcur  scissor  to  cut  this  thread.  David 
was  a  man  of  excellent  moral,  and  pleasing  mamner,  and 
well  acquainted  with  letter. 

What  it  the  gender  of— 
King,  duck,  shepherd,  beauty,  heart,  flock,  woman,  widow- 
er, boy,  companion,  lady,  uncle,  Mary,  virtue,  master,  bride, 
husband,Avitness,  aunt,  head,  parent,  wisdom,  Charles,  prince, 
empress,  Belfast,  cousin,  nun  ? 

What  is  the  feminine  of — 
Hero,   nephew,  lord,   stag,   abbot,  marquis,   hart,  duke, 
sultan,  host,  ram,  brother,  milter,  testator,  male-child,  giact, 
wizard,  executor,  beau,  monk,  bullock,  viscount,  margrave, 
earl,  director,  he-goat,  sloven,  buck  1 

In  what  case  is  each  of  the  following  nouns  : — 
A  man's  hand  ;  mend  the  pen  ;  John  writes  ;  the  king's 
crown  ;  in  the  field  ;  ladies'  glcves  ;  children's  toys  ;  strike 
the  table ;  from  Cork  to  Limerick ;  Charles'  hat ;  the  girls 
read  the  boy's  bocks  ;  lend  a  slate  and  pencil ;  Caesar  was  a 
scholar  and  a  warrior ;  the  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  ;  man's  happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  abun- 
dance of  his  possessions ;  the  scholar's  improvement  is  the 
master's  object  'I 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 
Jame's  sister  was  Roberts'  husband.  My  uncle  is  my 
greatest  benefactress.  The  duke  is  a  distinguished  heroine. 
That  young  lady  is  the  marqui's  nephew,  and  is  about  to  be 
married  to  the  ambassadors'  daughter  :  she  is  a  count  in  her 
own  right.  Henries'  daughter  was  much  grieved  at  her 
childs  death.  My  brothers  wifes  mother  arrived  last  night. 
A  mothers  tenderness'  and  a  fathers'  care  are  natures  gifis' 
for  mans  advantage.  Wisdoms  precepts'  form  the  good 
mans  interest  and  happiness. 

Farse  the  following  sentences,  stating  the  nvmber,  gtnder 

and  rase  of  each  of  ike  nouns  : — 

A  duke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,  and  a  viscount,  were  present 

at  the  review.     The  king  and  the  beggar,  the  prince  and  the 

peasant,  are  liable  to  the  misfortunes  of  life.     Many  men  are 
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deceived  by  false  appearances.     James  and  I  are  riyals ;  bat 
we  do  not  cc;ise  to  be  friends.     Charles  was  a  man  cf  kno^ 
ledge,  learning,  politeness,  and  religion. 

The'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day. 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land, 
!  The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Peetiihness  and  passion  often  produce  from  trifles  the  most 

erious  mischiefs.     Truth  and  candour  possess  a  poTverful 

charm  :  they  bespeak  unirersal  favour.     Learning  dees  not 

grow  up  in  the  mind  of  its  own  accord  ;  it  is  the  fruit  oi 

long  cultiration,  and  the  acquisition  of  Iab3ur  and  care. 


III. — Adjective. 
An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  qualifier  a-  noun 

Adjectirea  qualify  nouns  by  ascribing  to  the  (A^ts  of 
which  they  are  the  names,  some  proptrrty  or  olJier  cir- 
cumstance which  dislingui^shes  them  front  soYiie  other 
objects  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  in  the  example  a  ttceet 
apple,  apple  is  the  name  of  an  object,  a.tid  sueei  di  sci  ibes 
a  distinctive  quality  of  that  object ;  hence  the  word  tweet 
is  an  adjective.  In  like  manner,  in  the  exa^-iple,  a 
large  garden,  a  new  book,  the  words  large  and  nfw  arc 
adjectives,  because  l.hey  express  circumstances  concern- 
ing the  garden  and  the  book  referred  lo,  v^hicb  distin- 
guish them  from  some  other  gardens  and  books. 

Adjectivef?  have  three  forms ;  the  Positive^  the 
Comparative^  and  the  Superlative. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  positive  form  when  it  does 
not  expmss  comparison  ;  as,  A  rich  man. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  comparative  form,  when 
it  expresses  comparison  between  two,  or  bt'tweea 
one  and  a  number  taken  collectively ;  ae,  John  i 
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richer  than  James  ;  he  is  richer  than  all  the  men 
^ji  London. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  superlative  form,  when  it 
expresses  comparison  between  one  and  a  number 
of  indi\iduals  taken  separately :  e^s,  John  is  the 
richest  man  in  London. 

Adjectives  espressiva  of  properties  or  ciroumst-ancea 
which  cannot  be  increased,  have  only  the  positive  form  j 
as,  A  circular  road  ;  the  chief  endi ;  extreine  measures. 

The  positive  is  used  to  denote  the  existence  of  scane 
quality  in  an  object  without  comparing  it  directly  with 
any  other  object ;  but  in  adjectives  of  dimension,  and 
some  others,  comparison  is  implied,  though  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  thus,  we  say  of  a  walking-stick,  conrpared  with 
a  twig  that  it  is  thick — compared  with  a  tree  that  it  is 
tmall.  The  comparative  not  only  expresses  comparison 
between  two,  or  between  one  and  a  number  taken  col- 
lectively, but  denotes  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
quality  exists  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  in  like 
manner  the  superlative  not  only  expresses  comparison 
between  one  and  a  number  of  individuals  taken  separ- 
ately, but  denotes  the  greatest  or  least  degree  of  the 
quality  in  the  object  with  which  each  of  the  others  is 
compared.  Thus,  we  say  of  an  apple,  it  is  iweet ;  com- 
paring it  with  another  apple,  we  say  it  is  tweeter,  mean- 
ing that  it  possesses  a  greater  degree  of  the  quality  cf 
sweetness  ;  comparing  it  with  each  apple  in  a  number, 
we  say  it  is  the  sweetest,  meaning  that  of  all  the  apples 
referred  to,  it  possesses  the  quality  of  sweetness  in  the 
greatest  degree.  Because  the  different  forms  of  the  ad- 
jective thus  express  different  degrees  of  quality,  they 
are  generally  called  the  Degrees  of  Comparison. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  to  the 

Dositive  ;  as,  Great,  greater ;  small,  smaller. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  e,  the  letter  r  only  is  added 
as,  Large,  larger. 

The  superlative  is  formed  by  ad'Jing  est  to  the 
positive  ;  as,  Great,  greatest  ;  small,  smaWest, 
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When  tne  positive  ends  in  e,  the  letters  st  only  are 
added  as,  Large,  largest. 

When  tlie  positive  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  conscnant, 
the  y  is  changed  into  i  befure  er  and  est ;  as,  Happyy 
happig?',  happiest. 

\Vhen  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel,  the  consonant  is  doubled  before  er 
and  est ;  as.  Hot,  holier,  holiest. 

The  comparative  is  also  formed  by  prefixing  more 
to  the  positive  ;  and  the  superlative,  by  prefixing 
most  ;  as,  Useful,  more  useful,  most  useful. 

Adjectives  cf  one  syllable,  and  dissyllables  ending  in  y 
and  e  usually  fcrm  the  ccraparative  and  superlative  by 
adding  er  arid  est,  cr  r  and  st.  All  other  adjectives  of 
two  syllables,  and  adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables, 
usually  for. II  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  prefix- 
ing more  and  most. 

A  few  adjectives  form  the  superlative  by  adding  most 
to  the  positive  or  comparative,  as,  Foi-e,  foremost ;  upper 
uppemioat. 

The  syllable  ish  is  sometimes  added  to  the  positive  to 
lessen  its  signification  j  as,  Black,  blackisA.  When  the 
positive  ends  in  e,  the  e  is  omitted  before  ish;  as,  H7a/e, 
whitwA. 

The  significaticn  of  the  positive  is  also  lessened  by 
prefixing  the  adverbs  less  and  least ;  as,  Useful,  leu 
useful,  least  useful. 

The  adverb  very  is  often  prefixed  to  the  positive  to  in- 
crease its  signification,  by  expressing  a  degree  of  quality 
somewhat  less  than  the  greatest  or  superlative  degree; 
as,  Wise,  very  wise. 

The  following  adjectives  are  irregular  in  the  formation 
of  the  comparative  and  superlative  : — 


worst 

farthest 
{  foremost 
^  first 


Bad  i 

Evil  } 

worse 

ill     ) 

Far 

farther 

Fore 

former 
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Good 
Hind 

In 

Late 

Little 

Low 

Many) 
Much  ) 

Near 


Up 


better 
ninder 

inner 

( later 

( latter 

less 

lower 
more 

nearer 

nether 
{  older 
(  elder 

outer 

under 

upper 


best 
(  IJndmost 
(  hindermost 
{  inmost 
(  innermost 
S  latest 
I  last 

least 
{  lowest 
(  lowermost 

most 

^  nearest 
(  next 

netiicrraost 
(  oldest 
(  eldest 
^  outermost 
(  utmost 

undermost 
(  uppermost 
(  upmost  * 


•Directions  to  Teachers. — It  has  been  alrt^ady  ex- 
plained that  Adjectives  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
parts  of  speech  by  their  making  sense  with  a  noun,  cr  by  their 
answering  a  question  in  reference  to  the  noun,  beginning  with 
the  words,  WTiat  sort  of.  Thus,  we  can  say,  a  sweet  apple; 
but  we  cannot  say,  a  sweet  large,  a  sweet  it,  or  a  sweet  learn. 
Or,  if  we  ask.  What  sort  of  apple  w  it  ?  the  word  sweet, 
which  answers  the  question,  is  shown  to  be  an  adjective. 
Whether  an  adjective  has  any  other  form  than  the  Poeilive 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  considering  whether  its  significa- 
tion can  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  and  w  hether  it  is  regular 
or  irregular,  or  in  what  manner  the  Comparative  and  Super- 
lative are  formed,  must  be  learned  by  attending  carefully  to 
the  preceding  rules  and  examples.  When  An  adjective  is  in 
the  comparative  or  superlative,  it  should  be  asked,  why  it  is 
BD  ;  thus.  Why  is  richer  put  in  the  comparative  form  1  Be- 
cause a  comparison  is  made,  first,  between  John  and  James, 
and  then  between  Jokn  and  all  the  men  in  London  taken 
together.     Why  is  richest  put  in  the  suoerlalive  form  1     Be- 
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EXERCISES. 

ADJECTIVE. 

What  is  an  adjective  1  How  do  adjectives  qualify  nouns  1 
How  many  fonas  have  adjectives  1  When  is  an  adjective  in 
the  Positive  form  ?  in  the  Comparative  1  in  the  Superlative  1 
What  adjectives  have  only  the  positive  form  ?  What  i»  the 
use  of  the  positive  1  What  adjectives  imply  comparison  in 
the  positive  form  1  What  is  the  use  of  the  comparative  1 
of  the  superlative  1  What  are  the  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative  generally  called  1  and  why  1  How  is  the  com- 
parative formed  '?  How  is  the  superlative  formed  1  How  are 
the  comparative  and  superlative  formed,  when  the  po»"itive 
ends  in  e  /  when  the  positive  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  coi\- 

cauiie  a  comparison  is  made  between  John  and  each  man  in 
London  taken  separately. 

Sentences  containing  the  Article,  Noun,  and  Adjective, 
may  be  parsed  as  follows,  the  explanations  being  drawn  from 
the  pupil  by  such  questions  as.  Why  is  it  called  an  adjective  1 
Why  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  formed  by  addii  g  r 
and  $t,  Sec.  &c.  ^  wUe  man  ;  an  amiable  woman  ;  the  last 
day.  A,  the  indefinite  article,  limiUng  the  signification  of 
man  ;  tcise,  an  adjective  in  the  positive  form,  qualifying  man, 
comparative  wiser,  superlative  wisest,  formed  by  adding  r 
and  st  to  the  positive ;  man,  a  noun,  singular  number,  mas- 
culine gender,  and  nominative  case ;  an,  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle, written  an  because  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  ; 
amiable,  an  adjective  in  the  positive  form,  comparative  more 
ami'ibU,  superalative  mo$t  amiable,  so  formed  because  the 
positive  is  a  word  of  four  syllables,  to  which  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  add  r  and  st ;  woman,  a  noun,  singular  num- 
ber, feminine  gender,  and  nominative  case,  possessive 
Ufoman'i,  plural  women,  possessive  women^s  ;  the,  the  de- 
finite article,  limiting  the  signification  of  day  ;  last,  an  ad- 
jective in  the  superlative  form,  qualifpiig  day,  irregular  in 
the  formation  of  tl)C  comparative  and  superlative,  later  or 
latter,  latest  or  last,  later  and  latest  being  generally  applied  to 
time,  latter  and  last  to  number  and  order  ;  day,  a  noun, 
singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nominative  case,  firm- 
ing the  plural  \>\-  adding  s,  Ijccausc  the  final  y  is  precede** 
by  a  vowel. 
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sonant  1  when  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  vowel "?  Is  there  any  other  way  of  forming 
the  comparative  and  superlative  1  What  adjectives  generally 
form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  adding  er  and  est, 
or  r  and  st  ?  What  adjectives  always  form  the  comparative 
and  superlative  by  more  and  most  ?  How  do  a  few  adjectives 
form  the  superlative  1  How  is  the  signification  of  the  posi- 
tive sometimes  lessened  1  "What  adverbs  are  sometimes 
placed  before  the  positive  to  lessen  its  signification  ?  What 
adverb  is  often  prefixed  to  the  positive  to  express  a  degree  of 
quality  someuhat  less  than  the  superlative  1  What  are  those 
adjectives  called  which  do  not  form  their  comparative  and 
superlative  by  the  preceding  rules  1 

What  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  of — 
Bright,  diligent,  thin,  noble,  bad,  pretty,  fearful,  brave, 
warm,  active,  worthy,  cold,  large,  industrious,  affable,  wifie, 
obedient,  gloomy,  able,  sad,  little,  strong,  near,  dutiful,serene, 
big,  good,  careless,  late,  fruitful  1 

In  what  form  are  the  adjectives — 
Mildest,  better,  high,  more,  uttermost,  happiest,  worthless, 
least,  whiter,  lowermost,  worse,  cruel,  eldest,  gentle,  magni- 
ficent, best,  many,  less,  gayest,  peaceful,  virtuous,  sweetest, 
evil,  inmost,  happier,  miser><ble,  temperate,  useful  1 
Correct  the  following  errors  : — 
He  expects  to  see  more  happyer  days.     You  have  got  the 
lesser  share.     Alexander  the  Great  is  a  most  historical  per- 
sonage.    It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  man  to  worship  the 
Supremest  Being.     Autumn  is  the  interestingest  season  of 
the  year.     Tuesday   was    more  cold  than   Monday.     This 
summer  is  hoter  than  the  latest.     Robert  is  more  taller  than 
William.     Solomon  was  the  wiseest  man  ;  Methuselah  was 
the  eldest.     Jane  is  livelyer  than  Mary.     This  is  the  beauti- 
fulest  flower  I  ever  saw.     My  hat  is  littler  than  yours,  but 
his  is  the  littlest  of  the  three.     Patrick  is  the  iiegligentesi 
boy  in  the  class.     She  was  reduced  to  the  extremcst  poverty. 
Parse  the  following  sentences : — 
A  good  boy  ;  the  tallest  girl ;  an  upright  man  ;  a  lofty  tree  ; 
splendid  talents  ;  fair  weather  ;  the  best  neighbour ;  the  far- 
mer's hospitable  mansion ;  man's  chief  end  j  the  knights  cf 
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Ibe  round  table  ;  rekntness  war ;  a  fruitful  field  ;  Edward  is 
a  most  agreeable  cornpanion.  A  profligate  life  leads  to  & 
miserable  death.  The  smooth  stream,  the  serene  atmosphere, 
the  mild  zephyr,  are  the  emblems  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  a 
peaceful  life  :  among  the  suns  cf  strife,  all  is  loud  and  tem- 
pestuous. 

0  happy  is  the  man,  who  hears 
Instruction's  waruing  voice. 
And  who  celestial  wisdom  makes 
His  early,  only  choice. 
Multitudes,  in  the  most  obscure  stations,  are  not  less  eager 
in  their  petty  broils,  nor  less  tormented  by  their  passions, 
than  if  princely  honours  were  the  prize  for  which  they  contend. 


IV. — Pronoun. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  John  was  in  the  garden  :  he 
toys  that  it  ixfull  of  tries,  uhich  are  cTvered  with  fnxity 
he,  is  used  in  place  of /oAn,  t/,  in  place  o(  garden,  and 
which,  in  place  of  ireet,  to  prerent  the  repetition  of  thes« 
nouns. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns :  Personal, 
Relative f  and  Demonstrative. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Personal  Pronouns  are  so  caMed  because  they 
are  used  instead  of  the  names  of  persons,  places, 
and  things. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  /,  ihoUf  he,  she,  and 
it. 

I,  which  is  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  himself,  is 
called  the  pronoun  of  theirs/  person. 

Thou  or  you,  used  in  speaking  to  another,  is  calle<l 
the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

He,  she,  it,  used  in  speaking  of  a  person  or  ♦h'ng,  arf 
eaU«d  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 
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Personal   pronouns  have  number,  gender,   and 
case 

They  are  thus  declined  : — 

FIBST  P£&S.  MASC.  OR  F£M.  SECOND  FERS.  MASC.OR  FEMf 


Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.     I.  Nom.   We 

Me.       Obj.      Us. 


Ohj. 


THIRD  PERSON  HASC. 


Sing. 
Ncm.Ue 

Pots.  His 

Obj.   Him 


Sing. 

(  Thine 
)  Thy 
I  Your 
'  Yours 
^» .     ^  The© 
^^J'    5  You 


Plur. 
Nom.  ^  ^^ 


Poss. 


Poss. 


I  You 

Your 
Youra 


Obj.      You 


THIRD  PERSON  FEM. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.    She      Nom.    They 


Plur. 
Nom.  They 

i3_    (  Their  or  r>^      S  Her  oTd       {  Their  at 
^^-  1  Theirs    .^''''  \  Hers    ^'''^  ^Theirs 
Obj.      Them      06;.      Her      0^'.      Them 

THIRD    PERSON    NEUTER. 

Sinf.  Plur. 

Nom.     It  iVoTTi.     They 

PoH.     Its  Pom.    Their  or  Theirs 

Obj.      It  0&;.      Them. 

In  addressing  persons  you  is  used  both  in  the  singulai 
and  the  plural :  thou  is  seldom  used  except  in  address- 
ing the  Deity. 

It  may  be  used  not  only  in  place  of  the  name  of  ap 
object,  but  instead  of  a  clause  of  a  sentence ;  as,  TV 
learn  his  lessons  well  is  the  scholar^s  duty  ;  or,  ft  is  thi 
scholar's  duty  to  learn  his  lessons  well.  In  such  ex- 
pressions as,  It  rains,  it  freeza,  it  does  not  stand  for 
either  a  noun  or  a  clause  of  a  sentence,  but  is  used  to 
point  out  the  effect  of  some  cause  not  speciBed. 

The  poMcssires  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their,  an 
used  when  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  possessed  ia 
mentioned  immediately  after  them  ;  as,  My  book,  your 
pen,  her  slate  : — mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs 
are  used  when  the  name  of  the  person  or  thuig  pottaesscd 
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ic  mentioQed  in  a  prerioiu  part  of  the  sentenoe,  or  b  only 
Tinderstood  ;  as,  The  book  is  mine  ;  the  pen  is  yowt  i 
Whose  is  the  slate  1  hers. 

The  word  ov>n  is  sometimes  added  to  the  possessires 
my,  mine,  thine,  his,  her,  its,  our,  your,  their,  to  render 
them  more  emphatic  j  as.  It  is  your  own  fault. 

Self,  in  the  plural  selves,  is  also  added  to  the  possessiTc 
case  of  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  to 
the  object  of  pronouns  of  the  third  person  ;  as,  Myself, 
ourselves;  himself,  themselves.  These  are  sometime* 
called  Reciprocal  Pronouns,  because,  when  used  after 
verbs,  they  denote  that  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the 
action  are  the  same  j  as,  TTiey  injure  themselves. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Relative  Pronouns  are  so  called,  because  they 
relate  to  some  word  or  clause  going  before  ;  as,  The 
boy  who  deserves  the  prize  shall  get  it ;  he  has 
always  behaved  well,  w-^icA  gives  me  great  satislac- 
tion. 

In  these  examples  the  pronouns  xoho,  which,  are  not 
only  used  in  place  of  other  words,  but  who  refers  imme- 
diately to  boy,  and  which  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
haying  always  behaved  well. 

The  word  or  clause  to  which  a  relative  pronoun 
refers,  is  called  the  Antecedent. 

The  relative  pronoims  are  who,  which,  that,  what. 

Who  is  applied  to  persons  only :  as,  The  man 
loho  was  here  ;  the  woman  who  spoke  to  him. 

Which  is  applied  to  the  lower  animals  and  things 
without  Ufe ;  as.  The  horse  which  I  sold  ;  the  letter 
which  I  wrote. 

That  is  applied  to  both  person  and  thinga  ;  ta^ 
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The  friend   that  helps;  the  bird  that  sings ;   the 
knife  that  cuts.  ,, 

What  includes  both  trie  antecedent  and  tne  re- 
lative ;  as,  I  did  wkaf  he  desired  me,  that  is,  I  did 
that  which  he  desired  me. 

Because  what  includes  both  the  antecedent  and  tl^i 
relatire,  it  ia  sometimes  called  a  Compound  Pronoun 
For  the  same  reason,  whoever  and  whatever  may  be  con* 
sidered  compound  pronouns,  as  in  the  examples,  WhO' 
ever  said  so  was  mistaken,  that  is,  The  person  who  said 
so  was  mistaken  ;  Whatever  you  do,  do  quickly,  that  is 
That  which  you  do,  do  quickly. 

Relative  pronouns  have  the  singular  and  plural 
alike. 

Who  is  either  masculine  or  feminine  ;  whichy 
that,  are  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter  ;  what,  as 
a  relative  pronoun,  is  always  neuter. 

That,  what,  are  not  varied  by  case.  W^ho  and 
whieh  are  thus  declined  : — 

Sin^.  and  Plur.  Sing,  and  Plur. 
Nom.  Who  Norn.  Which. 

Pass.  Whose  Pass.  Whose 

06/.  Whom  Obj.  Which 

Who,  which,  and  what,  when  used  to  ask  ques- 
tions, are  called  Inter rosative  Pronouns. 

In  asking  questions,  who  refers  to  persons,  which  to 
persons  or  things  out  of  some  definite  number,  what  to 
persons  or  things  indefinitely ;  as,  Who  said  so  1  Which 
of  you  said  so  %  What  person  did  so  1  Which  book 
shall  I  take  ?      What  house  is  that  1  * 

DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  so  called,  because^ 
they  point  out  particularly  the  persons  or  object  to 
prbich  they  refer.  ^ 
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The  demonstrati\^  pronoxras  are  this  and  ihai  ; 
■n  tie  plural  ihese  and  those> 

This  and  /Ace  are  applied  to  persons  or  things  near  at 
hand,  or  last  named ;  that  and  Mos€  to  pcrscns  or  things 
ata  distance  in  time  or  place  ;  as  This  earth,  these  trees  ; 
that  sky,  those  stars;  The  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Ciis- 
Lom-house,  are  tuo  of  the  most  magiiificerit  buildings  in 
Dublin  :  this  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  that 
on  the  south  side.* 


•Directions  to  Teachers  — The  nouns  fcr which  the 
personal  and  relative  pronouns  are  used,  may  easily  be  found 
out  by  putting  questions  beginning  with  xtho  and  tchnt ;  thus. 
Who  says  that  it  is  full  of  trees  7  John.  Vlliat  is  full  of 
trees  7  the  garden.  What  are  covered  icith  fruit?  the  trees. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  iha*  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun with  that  as  a  demonstrative,  and  that  used  as  a  conjunc- 
tion. When  it  is  a  relative  pronoun,  its  place  may  be  sup- 
plied by  who  or  tchich  ;  when  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  the  definite  article  the ;  when 
neither  who,  which,  nor  the  can  be  used  in  its  place,  it  is  a 
conjunction. 

Sentences  containing  pronouns  may  be  parsed  as  ffllowg : 
I  recommend  these  boys  to  your  care,  I  hope  you  will  find 
them  diligent.  I,  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  sinijTilar 
number,  common  gender,  and  nominative  case ;  recommend, 
a  verb  ;  these,  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  pointing  out  boys,  in 
the  plural  number,  singular  this  ;  boys,  a  noun,  plural  num- 
ber, mxsculine  gender,  and  objective  case  ;  to.  a  prepcsiticn  ; 
your,  a  personal  pronoun,  second  person,  singular  nuxuber, 
common  gender,  ajid  prcssesaive  case,  nrniinaf  ivc  thou,  or  yon, 
posressive,  thine,  thy,  yotir  or  yours,  objective  thee,  or  you  ; 
tare,  a  noun,  singular  i  r»  neuter  gender,  and  objective 

cajse  ;  I,  a  personal  proni  un,  first  person,  plural  wc  ;  f  opt,  a 
verb  ;  yon,  a  personal  pronoun,  second  person,  sii'gular  num- 
ber, common  gender,  and  nominative  case;  will,  a  verb; 
find,  a  verb  ;  them,  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural 
number,  nia.sculii'.c  gender,  and  objective  case,  uwd  in  place 
of  boys,  nominative  singular  A«,  nominative  plurnl  Ihey  ;  dU^ 
gent,  an  adjective  qualifying  boys,  in  the  poKitive  fom,  c«w 
parative  mure  diligent,  superlative  most  diligent. 
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EXERCISES. 

PRONOUN. 

What  is  a  pronoun  1  How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  are 
there  1  Why  are  personal  pronouns  so  called  1  What  are  the 
l»ersonal  pronouns  1  what  is  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  % 
of  the  second  1  What  are  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person  ? 
What  pronoun  is  used  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  1 
When  is  thou  used  ?  Is  it  used  only  in  place  of  a  noun  1 
What  does  it  point  out  in  the  expressions,  it  rains ;  it  freezes  ? 
When  are  the  possessives  my,  thy,  hei;  &,c.,  used '{  and  when 
mine,  thine,  hers,  &c.  'i  What  word  is  Hometimes  added  to 
render  the  possessive  more  emphatic  1  What  are  the  Reci- 
procal pronouns  ?  To  what  cases  are  self,  selves  added  1 
Why  are  they  called  reciprocal  pronouns  1 

Why  are  Relative  pronouns  so  called  *?  What  is  a  word  or 
clause  called,  to  which  a  relative  pronoun  refers  'i  What  are 
the  relative  pronouns  1  To  what  is  who  applied  1  which  ? 
and  thai  1  ^Vhy  is  what  called  a  compound  pronoim  %  What 
other  words  may  be  considered  compound  pronouns  '{  What 
are  always  alike  in  relative  pronouns  ?  What  are  the  gen- 
ders of  the  relative  pronouns  ?  What  relative  pronouns  are 
raried  by  case  %  What  are  the  interrogative  pronouns  1 
How  are  they  applied "? 

Why  are  Demonstrative  pronouns  so  called  %  what  are  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  'i    How  are  they  applied  % 
T^hat  kind  of  pronoun  is — 

Mine,  these,  we,  them,  thou,  hers,  that,  my,  this,  our, 
whom,  his,  thy,  he,  it,  those,  who,  us,  their,  me,  ours,  whose, 
him,  thine,  your,  they,  her,  its,  ye,  I,  she,  self,  which '? 
What  are  the  person,  number,  gender,  and  case  of- 

Our,  her,  him,  them,  you,  us,  mine,  thee,  what,  thoee^ 
whom,  this,  their,  which,  it,  she,  you,  who,  theirs,  these,  I 
thy,  that,  she,  your,  selves  1 

Correct  the  following  errors  . — 

This  book  is  my.  Is  that  yours  pen  1  Give  me  hers  state. 
It  was  him  own  fault.  Let  them  do  it  theyselves.  Come  thou- 
eelf.  I  which  teach.  You  which  learn.  The  books  whom 
we  read.  Do  what  which  you  are  told.  What*sknife  is  this. 
Do  you  see  this  two  hats  1  those  belongs  to  John,  and  these 
to  William. 
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Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 
I  shiiU  hear  your  lesson  when  you  can  say  it.  He  may 
mend  his  own  pen.  Can  she  go  by  herself?  Is  that  knife 
of  yours  sharp  '{  Whose  pencil  is  this  1  Do  unto  others,  as 
ycu  wish  that  they  should  do  unto  you.  Such  errors  as  these 
are  sure  to  be  detected.  Write  such  a  letter  as  will  please 
your  lather  and  mother.  As  far  as  happiness  is  to  be  found 
pn  earth,  we  must  look  for  it,  not  in  the  world,  or  the  things 
of  the  world  j  but  witliin  ourselves,  in  our  temper,  and  in  our 
heart. 


V. — Verb. 
A  Verb  is  a  word  whjch  affirms,  commands,  or 
asks  a  question. 

Thus,  the  words  John  the  tcMe,  contain  rK)  assertion  : 
but  when  the  word  sii^ikes  is  introduced,  something  b 
affirmed,  which  is  either  true  or  not  true  :  hence  strikes 
is  a  verb,  that  is,  it  is  the  word  which  gives  meaning  to 
the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  verb,  or  asserting  word,  is 
omitted ;  thus,  in  the  example,  did  you  hear  the  voice  'i 
yes,  the  adverb  which  answers  the  question,  makes  an 
affirmation  in  reply,  but  the  verb  I  did  is  understood. 

The  simple  form  of  the  verb  without  inflection,  is,  in 
this  Grammar,  called  the  root  of  the  verb ;  thus  Love  is 
the  root  of  the  verb  to  Love. 

A  verb  is  said  to  be  transitive  when  the  action  passes 
from  the  subject  of  it  to  some  other  object,  and  intransi- 
tive when  the  action  remains  with  the  subject,  thus;  / 
love  him  :  love  is  transitive,  because  the  action  love 
passes  from  the  subject  /  to  the  object  him.  Whereas, 
J  walk,  I  sit,  I  run,  are  intransitive,  because  the  actions 
walking,  sitting  running,  remain  with  the  subject  J. 
Many  verbs  may  be  used  either  transitively  or  intransi- 
tively ;  thus,  I  am  writing,  may  be  regarded  as  intransi- 
tive, having  no  reference  to  any  thing  written,  but  7  am 
writing  a  letter  is  transitive,  the  action  passing  to  the 
object  letter.  So,  I  walk,  is  intransitive,  but  I  walk  a 
horse,  is  transitive. 
Verbs  are  inflected  by  Jfumber^  Person,  Tense, 
and  Mood, 
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Verbs  hare  two  numbers,  like  nouns  and  pronouns,  to 
express  whether  the  aflfirmation,  Sec.,  is  made  of  one,  or 
more  than  one  ;  as,  he  learns,  thej  learn. 

Verbs  have  three  persons,  like  the  personal  pronouns, 
to  denote  whether  the  affirmation,  &c.,  is  made  of  the 
person  who  speaks,  the  person  who  b  spoken  to,  or  the 
person  or  thing  spoken  of;  as,  I  learn,  thou  leamest,  he, 
she,  or  it  learra. 

Verbs  have  two  Simple  Tenses,  the  Present  and 
the  Past. 

The  tenses  c^  the  verbs  denote  the  time  of  the  action  or 
state  of  being  ;  as,  I  uorite,  that  is,  I  am  engaged  in  the 
act  of  writing  at  the  present  time ;  I  wrote,  that  is,  I  wa« 
engaged  in  the  act  of  writing  at  5ome  past  time. 

Verbs  have  four  simple  Moods,  Infinitivef  Indi- 

cativo%  Conditional  and  Imperative. 

The  moods  or  modes  of  the  verb  denote  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used  ;  as  for  affirming,  commanding',  &c. 
Thu3,  when  the  sense  of  the  verb  is  expressed  without 
reference  to  time  or  person,  or  when  it  is  used  as  a  noun, 
it  is  put  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  the  sign  of  which  is 
the  preposition  to  with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb,  as 
To  love,  To  have  loved.  When  the  verb  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  simple  affirmation,  whether  present,  past,  or 
future,  it  is  put  in  the  Indicative  Mood;  as  I  write,  I 
wrote,  I  will  write.  When  the  verb  is  used  to  express 
a  condition,  it  is  put  in  the  Conditional  Mood  ;  as,  If  I 
write,  Mthough  I  write.  When  the  verb  is  used  to 
express  a  command  or  entreaty,  it  is  put  in  the  Impera- 
tive ;  OS,  Write  thou. 

Verbs  have  two  Participles,  the  Active  and  the 

Passive. 

Verbs  hare  two  verbils,  the  one  usually  called  the 
Infinitive,  the  other,  the  Participles.  The  infinitive  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  verb  in  a  substantive  form,  the 
participles,  in  an  adjective  form ;  as,  To  rise  early  is 
healthful.     An  early  rising  man.     The  newly  risen  suru 
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The  participk  in  ing,  frequently  is  used  as  a  subatan* 
live,  and  thus  it  is  equivalent  to  another  infinite  ;  e.g 
Rising  early  is  healthful,  and  To  rise  early  is  htalthr 
fulf  are  equivalent.  • 

Verbs  are  Regular,  IiTegular,  or  Defective. 

A  rast  majority  of  the  verbs  cf  the  language  form  their 
passive  participle  like  their  simple  past  tcnv: ;  namelji^ 
by  adding  ed  or  dio  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  are  called 
regular;  as — 

Present.  Past.  Passive  Participle, 

Love  Loved  Loved 

Le&rn  Learned  Learned 

Verbs  arc  considered  irregular,  when  they  form  their 
passive  participle  in  any  other  way  than  as  above  ;  a^ — 

Present.  Past.  Passive  Participle. 

Begin  Began  Begun 

,  Write  Wrote  Written 

Some  verbs  are  defective,  by  wanting  one  or  more  of 
these  parts  ;  as — 

Present.  Past.  Passive  Piirticiple. 

Can  Could  (Wanting) 

May  Might  (       "       ) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbg 
now  in  use. 


Present.                     Past. 

^asrire  Participle. 

Abide                         abode 

abode 

Am                             was 

been 

Arise                          arose 

arisen 

Awake                      awoke  or  awaked 

awaked 

Bake                          baked 

baked  or  baken 

Bear,  to  hins^  forth  bore  or  bare 

born 

Boar,  to  carry          bore  or  bare 

bcrne 

Boat                           beat 

beat  or  beaten 

Become                      became 

become 

Be?in                         began 

begun 

Behold                      beheld 

beheld  or  bebold«p 
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Present 

Past. 

Passive  Participle 

Bend 

bent  or  bended 

bent  or  bended 

Bereave 

bereft  or  bereaved 

bereft  or  bereaved 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Bid 

bade  or  bid 

bid  07'  bidden 

Bind 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten  or  bit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke  or  brake 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build 

built  or  buUded 

built  or  builded 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Buj 

bought 

bought 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Catch 

caught  or  catched 

caught  or  catcbed 

Chide 

chid  or  chode 

chidden  or  chid 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

clave  or  cleaved 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to  split 

clove,  clave,or  cleft  cloven  or  cieft 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Clothe 

clothed  or  clad 

clothed  or  clad 

Come 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Crow 

crew  or  crowed 

crowed 

Creep 

crept 

crept 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst  or  dared 

dared 

Deal 

dealt  or  dealed 

dealt  or  dealed 

Dig 

dug  or  digged 

dug  or  digged 

Do 

did 

done 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Dwell 

dwelt  or  dwelled 

dwelt  or  dwelled 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

(Fall 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed                         i 

Feel 

felt 

felt                        ' 

Fifht 

fought 

fought 
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Present. 

Past. 

Passive  Participle, 

Find 

found 

found 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

Forbeai 

forbore  or  forbare 

forborne 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten  or  forgot 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freete 

froze 

frozen 

Get 

got  or  gat 

got  or  gotten 

Gild 

gilt  01'  gilded 

gilt  or  gilded 

Gird 

girt  or  girded 

girt  or  girded 

Gire 

gave 

given 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grave 

graved 

graven  or  graved 

GriFid 

ground 

ground 

Grow 

grew 

grown 

Hang 

hung  or  hanged 

hung  or  hanged* 

Have 

had 

had 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Heave 

heaved  or  hove 

heaved  or  hoven 

Help 

helped 

helped  or  holpen 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn  or  hewed 

Hide 

.    hid 

hidden  or  hid 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

Hold 

held 

held  or  holden 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

Kneel 

knelt 

knelt  • 

Knit 

knit  or  knitted 

knit  or  knitted. 

Know 

knew 

known 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lay 

laid 

laid 

Lead 

led 

led 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Let 

let 

let 

Lie,  to  lie  down 

lay 

lain  or  hen 

*  Hanged  in  the  sense  of 
the  correct  present  u  se. 


killed  by  hanging."    Such  is 


C  2 
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Preserit. 


Past. 


Passive  Participle. 


Lift 

lifted  or  lift 

Uf ted  or  lift 

Light 

lighted  or  lit 

lighted  or  lit 

Load 

lo-idec 

loaden  ar  loaded 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Mear 

meant  or  meaned 

meant  or  meaned 

Mee: 

met 

met 

Mow 

mowed 

mown  or  mowed 

Pay 

paid 

paid 

Put 

put 

put 

Quit 

quit  or  quitted 

quit 

Read 

read 

read 

Rei.d 

rent 

rent 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Ride 

rode 

ridden  or  rode 

Ring 

rang  or  rung 

rung 

Rbe 

rose 

risen 

Rire 

rived 

riven 

Run 

ran 

run 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn  01'  sawed 

Say 

said 

said 

See 

saw 

seen 

Seek 

sought 

sought 

Seethe 

seethed  or  sod 

scdden 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set 

set 

set 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shape 

shaped 

shaped  or  shapen 

Shave 

shaved 

shaved  or  shavep 

Shear 

sheared  or  shore 

shorn 

Shtd 

shed 

shed 

Shine 

shone  or  shined 

shone  or  8hine^l 

Shew 

shewed 

shewn 

Show 

showed 

shown 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Shrink 

shrank  or  shrunk 

shrunk 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

PART    I. ORTHOGRAPHY. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Pasdve  Participle. 

Sing 

sang  or  sung 

sung 

Sink 

sank  or  sunk 

sunk 

Sit 

sat 

sat  or  sitten 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 

slew 
slept 
sUd 

slain 
slept 
slidden 

Sling 
Slink 

slung 
slunk 

slung 

slunk                      ^ 

Slit 

slit  or  slitted 

slit  or  slitted 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  or  sowed* 

Speak 
Spe^4 
Spend 
Spill 

spoke  or  spake 

sped 

spent 

spilt  or  spilled 

spoken 

sped 

spent 

spilt  or  spilled 

Spin 
Spit 
Split 
Spread 

spun  or  span 
spit  or  spat 
split  07-  splilted 
spread 

spun 

spit  or  spitten 

split  01-  splitted 

spread 

Spring 
Stand 

sprang  or  sprung 
stood 

sprung 
stood 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Sting 
Stink 

stung 

stank  or  stunk 

stung 
stunk 

Stride 

strode  or  strid 

stridden 

Strike 

struck 

struck  or  stricken 

String 
Strive 

strung 
strove 

strung 
striven 

Strew  or  i' 
Strow      { 

strewed  or  i  [ 
strowed       $ 

strown  or  J  "f'^'^^J 
^  strowed 

Swear 

swore  or  sware 

sworn 

Sweat 

sweat 

sweat 

Sweep 
Swell 

Bwept 
swelled 

swept 

swelled  or  swollen 

Swim 

swam  or  swum 

swum 

Swing 

swung 

swung 

•  Sotutdj  an  incorrect  use  arising  from   "sewed"  with 
Ihread. 
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Present. 

Past.             Passive  Participle, 

Take 

took 

taken 

Teach 
Tear 

taught 
tore  or  tare 

taught 
torn 

Tell 

told 

told 

Think 

thought 

thought 

Thrive 

throve  or  thriven 

thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

Tread 

trod  or  trode 

trodden 

Wax 

wjixed 

Avaxed  or  weixeii 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Weep 
Win 

wept 
won 

wept 
won 

Wind 

wound  07'  winded 

wound 

Work 

wrought  or  worked 

wrought  or  worked 

Wring 

wrung  or  wringed 

wrung  or  wringed 

Write 

wrote  or  writ 

written  or  ^vrit 

Writhe 

vn-ithed 

writhe  n  or  -vvrithed 

The  Defective  Verbs  are  as  follows  : 

- 

Present. 

Past. 

Passive  Participle, 

Can 

could 

Forego 

May 

Must 

might 
must 

foregone 

Ought 
Quoth 
Shall 

ought 
quoth 
should 

Will 

would 

Wis 

wist 

Wit  or  wot 

wot 

Verbs  may  also  be  divided  into  Principal  and 

iuxiliari^. 

A  principal  verb  is  that  without  which  a  sentence  or 
clause  contains  no  affirmation.  An  auxiliary  is  a  verb 
joined  to  the  root  oi  participles  of  a  principal  verb,  to 
express  time  and  manner  with  greater  precision  than 
can  be  done  by  the  tenses  and  moods  in  their  simple 
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form.  Thus,  the  sentence,  I  am  writing  an  exercise  ; 
when  I  shall  have  finished  it,  I  shall  read  it  to  the  class, 
has  no  meaning  without  the  principal  verbs  writing, 
^nished,  read ;  but  the  meaning  is  rendered  more  de- 
finite, especially  with  regard  to  time,  by  the  auxiliary 
verbs  am,  have,  shall. 

The  Auxiliary  Verbs  are,  be^  do,  have,  shalU 
will,  mays  can,  let,  must. 

Conjugation  of  a  Regular  Verb. 
Root.     Love. 

RADICAL    PARTS. 

Present  Indicative.  Past.  Passive  Participle, 

Love  Loved  Loved 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  love  1  We  love 

2  Thou  lovest*  2  Ye  or  you  love 

3  He,  she,  or  it  loves  or  loveth  3  They  lovef 

*  The  second  person  singular,  is  in  use,  chiefly  in  addresses 
to  the  Deity.  In  addressing  individuals,  the  second  per- 
son plural,  is  used.  Some  grammarians  have,  on  this  ac- 
count, represented  such  a  phrase  as,  You  love,  as  singular,  be- 
cause it  may  be  addressed  to  an  individual.  But  it  seems  to 
be  merely  a  form  adopted  to  avoid  the  abruptness  of  a  direct 
address,  as  the  Italians  are  accustomed  to  address  superiors 
in  the  third  person. 

f  In  both  tue  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  the  first  person 
singular  is  the  same  with  all  the  three  persons  plural.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  three  persons 
of  the  plural.  This  observation  is  universal  in  all  verbs 
r^ular  and  irregular,  with  tlie  sole  exception  of  the  verb  to 
be,  which  has  the  first  person  siii'^ular  present,  /  am  ;  and  in 
the  plural,  we,  ye  or  you,  and  they  are.  Also  in  the  past  tense, 
first  person  singular,  /  was  ;  plural,  we,  ye  or  you,  or  they 
were.     Even  in  this  verb  all  the  persons  plural  are  alike. 

In  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  the  first  and  third  persons 
singular,   are  always  alike,   an  )    thus  always  the  same   with 
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Past  Ttnse 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  loved  1.  We  loved.  See. 

2.  Thou  lovedst 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD.* 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love,  &c.  1.  If  we  love,  &c. 


the  plural.  It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  give  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  past  tense. 

In  the  conditional  mocd,  all  the  persons  singular  and  plural 
are  alike,  as  //"  7  love  ;  If  thou  love ;  If  he  love  ;  If  we  love  ,• 
If  ye  or  you  love ;  If  they  love.  Past,  If  I  loved;  If  thou 
loved',  If  he  loved;  If  we  loved;  If  ye  or  you  loved  ;  If  they 
loved.  The  only  exception  to  this,  is,  that  the  second  person 
singular,  past  tense,  conditional  mood  of  the  verb  Be,  may  be 
either  If  thou  were,  or  If  thou  wert.  We  sometimes  indeed 
find  the  second  person  as  in  the  indicative :  If  thou  lovest ; 
If  thou  lovedd :  but  in  these  cases  the  indicative  is  used  to 
express  a  condition  usually  for  a  purpose  to  be  aftenvaids 
explained.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  only  the 
first  person  of  the  conditional  mood  in  either  tense. 

•This  mood  is  called  in  many  Gramrtiars,  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  meaning,  that  it  is  subjoined  to  the  indicative  mood. 
But  the  name  conditional  mood,  intimates  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  subjoined  to  the  indicative,  namely,  to  express  a 
condition  upon  which  the  indicative  phrase  depends. 

Let  it  be  particularly  remarked  that  this  mocd  is  used  not 
to  express  an  assertion  depending  upon  a  condition,  but  the 
condition  itself.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  confound- 
ing these  two  things  which  are  essentially  distinct.  Thus, 
in  the  sentence  I  may  ivrite  if  I  choose.  The  first  clause  is  an 
indicative  phrase,  I  may  unite,  i.  e.  I  am  at  liberty  to  write, 
which  is  altogether  unaffected  by  the  clause  that  follows  j 
the  second  clause  is  the  expression  of  a  condition  upon  which, 
not  my  liberty  to  write,  depends,  but,  my  actual  writing. 
Again,  in  the  sentence  /  might  write  if  I  chosf.  The  first 
clause  still  expresses  an  indicative  assertion,  implying,  that 
I  am  at  liberty  to  write.  .\nd  the  latter  clause  still  ex- 
presses a  condition  upon  which,  not  my  liberty  to  write,  but 
my  actual  writing,  depends.     But  the  employment  of  the 
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Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  loved,  &c.  1   If  we  loved,  &c 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2  Love  thou  2  Love  ye  or  you. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  Love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active     Loving  Passive,    Loved  or  being  loved. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Theae  have  their  compound  moods  and  tenses  formed 
preciaely  as  the  regular  verbs,  only  substituting  the  irre- 
gular form  of  the  past  tense  and  passive  participle  for 
Ihe  regular  form  in  ed  or  *d,  as — 

I  write.  I  am  writing.  I  wrote.  I  did  write.  I 
have  written.     I  shall  write.     I  shall  have  written,  &,c. 

past  tense  instead  of  the  present  of  the  verb  may,  is  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  my  writing  depends  upon  a 
condition  which  is  not  fulfilled  ;  and  the  past  tense  of  the 
conditional  mood  of  the  verb  choose  being  used,  implies,  that 
I  do  not  choose,  and  therefore,  will  not  write.  The.  first 
clause,  therefore,  /  might  write,  is  an  indicative  assertion 
referring  to  a  condition  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  and 
which  condition  it  further  implies  is  not  fulfilled.  The  se- 
cond clause.  If  I  chose,  is  the  expression  of  the  condition 
itself  in  a  form  which  indicates  that  it  is  not  fulfilled.  The 
use  of  the  past  tenses  of  the  verbs  may,  can,  vnll,  and  shall, 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  treating  of  these  auxiliaries. 

•Although  these  two  tenses  of  the  conditional  mood  are  in 
form  present  and  past  tenses,  and  therefore  are  so  denomi- 
nated, yet  they  do  not  usually  express  time,  but  are  employed 
to  intimate  the  state  of  the  condition  expressed  by  them. 
The  present  of  the  conditional  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the 
condition  expressed  by  it  be  fulfilled  or  not.  The  past  tense 
of  the  conditional,  implies,  that  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled. 
Thus,  If  I  love,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  I  love  or  not.  If 
J  loved,  implies,  that  I  do  not  love. 
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These  are  the  simple  moods  ajid  tenses  of  the  verb ; 
but  most  of  the  modifications  of  the  English  verb,  in 
regard  to  time  and  mood,  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  which,  combined  with  the  principal  verb 
in  various  ways,  form  a  vast  variety  of  compound  mocds 
and  tenses,  to  which  various  names  are  given  in  most 
Grammars.  Instead,  however,  of  burdening  the  memory 
with  a  number  of  technical  names,  the  explanations  for 
the  formation  of  such  compound  tenses  and  moods,  \vill 
be  given  under  each  auxiliary.  And  it  is  recommended 
to  the  teacher,  instead  of  requiring  a  technical  name  for 
these  compound  moods  and  tenses,  merely  to  require  ♦he 
pupil  to  bring  together  the  principal  verb  and  its  auxi- 
liaries forming  these  moods  and  tenses,  to  state  which 
part  of  each  verb  is  employed,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
mood  and  tense.  Thus,  in  parsing  the  sentence  I  fJiall, 
by  two  o^clock,  have  written  my  letter  :  let  the  pupil  be 
directed  to  say,  shall  have  vrritten,  a  compound  tense  of 
the  verb  write,  formed  by  the  passive  participle  of  the 
verb  write,  with  the  present  of  the  indicative  df  the  aux- 
iliary shall,  and  the  root  of  the  auxiliary  have ;  the  whole 
expressing  future  time  and  the  action  completed  previous 
to  some  time  expressed  or  implied.  The  time  expressed 
or  implied  is  two  o^clock. 

Auxiliary  verbs  are  distinguished  from  other  verbs  by 
their  not  requiring  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood.  To, 
after  them,  Jis  verbs  not  auxiliary  do,  when  they  are 
combined  with  other  verbs.  Thus,  we  must  say,  I  love 
tc  read ;  showing  that  the  verb  love,  is  not  an  auxiliary, 
but  a  principal  verb,  governing  another  in  the  infinitive 
mood.  But  we  say,  /  unll  read ;  thus  indicating  that 
the  verb  will,  is  an  auxiliary  connecting  the  idea  oi 
reading  with  future  time. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS, 

TO    BE.* 

RADICAL   PARTS 

Present,  Past.  Passive  Participle. 

Aid  Was  Been 
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INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  am  I  We  are,  &c. 

2  Thou  art 

3  He,  &c.  is  > 

Poit  Tense.  \ 

Singular.  Plural.                » 

1  I  was  1  We  were,  8ic.          f 

2  Thou  wast  I 

3  He,  Sex.  was 

CONDITIONAL   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.         -  Plurod. 

1  If  I  be,  &c  1  Ifwcbe,  &c 

Pa$t  Tenu. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  ivere,  &c.  1  If  we  were,  &C. 

2  If  thou  were  or  wert 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2  Be  thou  2  Be  ye  or  you. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  Be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Pastive. 

Being  Been 

Uses  of  this  .Auxiliary. 

I. — This  auxiliary  is  joined  to  the  actire  participle  of 
the  principal  rerb,  to  form  a  class  of  present  and  past 
tenses,  implying  more  definite  time  than  tlie  simple 
present  and  past  tenses  of  the  principal  verb.  Thus,  / 
am  writing,  more  distinctly  conTeys  the  idea  that  I  am 
engaged  in  writing  at  the  present  moment,  than  the 
simple  present  tense,  I  UTite ;  and  vas  writing,  refers 
to  some  particular  time  past  at  which  I  was  engaged  in 
writing,  while  the  simple  past  tense,  /  unvote,  iodicatea 

*  This  verb  is  frequently  called  the  Substantive  rerb. 
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no  mere  than  that  the  act  of  writing  took  place  at  swrie 
former  time.  Thus,  [was  writing  luhcn  ht  arrived,  im- 
plies, that  at  the  very  time  he  arrived  I  was  in  the  act 
of  writing.  Whereas,  Ivrrote  when  he  arrived,  implies 
no  more  than  that  the  %mting  was  about  the  time  of  his 
arrival  or  rather  subsequently  to  it. 

II. — This  auxiliary  is  added  to  the  passive  participle 
of  a  principal  verb  to  form  a  passive  voice  to  that  verb 
in  all  its  own  moods  and  tenses,  thus : —  ' 

INDICATIVE    HOOD.  *     ;" 

Present  Tenae. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  am  loved  I   We  are  loved 

2  Thou  art  love  d  •' 

3  He  is  loved 
Past  Tenae. 

Sin^lar.  Plura*.    " 

1  I  was  loved  1   We  were  loved,  &c 

2  Thou  wast  loved  ;  v      ' 

3  He  was  loved. 

COlfDITIOXAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  .    Plural. 

1  If  I  be  loved,  Stc.  1  If  we  be  loved,  &c. 

Past  Tewe. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  were  loved  1   If  we  were  loved 

2  If  thou  wert  loved 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  Be  thou  loved  I    Be  ye  or  you  loved. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  be  loved. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Being  loved. 

11. — ^This  auxiliary  is  combined  with  the  auxiliay 
have  and  the  principal  verb,  as,  /  have  been  lovins; ;  I 
have  been  loved ;  and  also  with  other  auxiliaries  aii<^ed 
tcthe  verb  have,  as.  /  may  have  hksn  hvins: ;  I  tnight 
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have  been  loving;  I  shall  have  been,  SfC,  for  purposes 
which  will  be  explained  under  that  auxiliary. 

IVi— This  auxiliary  is  sometinie  used  with  the  infini- 
tive mood  cf  a  principal  verb,  to  express  a  future  tense 
connected  with  the  idea  of  obligation,  as,  /  am  to  vn.te  ; 
signifying,  I  am  expected  or  appointed  to  write.  Such 
phrases,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical,  and 
construed  as  one  verb  governing  another  in  the  infini- 
tive mood. 

V. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  active  participle  o» 
the  verb  go,  and  the  infinitive  of  a  principal  verb,  and 
also  wiih  the  preposition  about  and  the  infinitive  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  an  imniediate  future  j  as,  I  art 
going  to  wiitej  I  am  about  lo  write. 

TO   DO.* 

RADICAL    PARTS. 

Present.  Past.  Passive  Participle. 

Do  Did  Done 

INDICATIVE     MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  do  1  We  do,  &c. 

2  Thou  dost 

3  He,  &c.  does  or  doth 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  did  1  We  did,  &c- 

2  Thou  didst 

CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  do,  &.C.  1   If  we  do.  See. 

Pasi  Tense. 

Angular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  did,  &c.  i  If  we  did,  &c. 

•  This  verb  is  frequently  used  as  a  principal  verb  in  the 
•ense  of  acting,  ivorking,  &c.,  as,  I  do  well;  he  docs  good, 
Ihey  did  wrong :  i.  e.  I  act  Avell ;  he  performs  or  works  good ; 
they  acted  wrong. 
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Singular. 
2  Do  thou 


IMF£BATIVX   MOOD. 

Plural. 
2  Do  ye  or  you 

IXriNITlVE   MOOD. 

To  Do. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Passive. 

Doing  Done  or  being  done. 

Uses  of  this  jiiuciliary, 
I. — It  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb  in  its 
yarious  moods  and  tenses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  same  meaning  with  the  simple  tenses  of  the  princi- 
pal verb  more  emphatically,  sls,  I  do  love,  Idtdlovef 
have  the  same  meaning  with  the  simple  tenses,  I  love^ 
and  I  loved,  but  more  emphatically  expressed. 

II. — Its  chief  use  is  to  express  negative  assertions  in 
faniiliur  conversation,  as,  /  do  not  love,  J  did  not  love; 
the  farms,  I  love  not,  I  loved  not,  being  seldom  heard, 
except  in  poetry  or  declamation. 

III. — It  is  sometimes  used  to  save  the  repetition  of 
the  principal  verb,  especially  in  answering  questions,  as. 
Do  you  love  1  I  do.  [i.  e.  I  do  love,  j  Did  you  love  t 
I  did.     [i.  e.  I  did  love.] 


Present, 
Have 


TO  HAVE 

RADICAL   PARTS. 

Past.  Passive  Participle, 


Had 

INDICATIVZ   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Had 


SinguUn: 

I  have 

Thou  hast 

He,  Sec.  has  or  hath 

Past  Tense. 
Singular. 
I  had 
Thou  hadflt. 


Plural. 
We  have  &C. 


Plural. 
We  had.  Sec 
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CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  have,  &c.  1   If  we  have,  &c. 
Past   Tcnss. 
Sin^lar.  Plural. 

1  If  I  had,  &c.  1   If  we  had,  &c. 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2  Have  thou  2  Have  ye  or  you. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD 

To  Have. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Passive. 

Having  Had  or  being  had.* 

Uses  of  this  .Auxiliary. 

I. — The  present  tense  of  this  auxiliary  is  used  with 
the  passive  participle  of  the  pruicipal  verb,  to  signify  thai 
the  act  expressed  by  the  principal  verb  is  completed  and 
consequently  perfectly  past,  as,  I  have  writieny  I  havt 
toiUdy  I  have  loved  ;  intimating,  that  the  act«,  writing, 
toiling,  and  loving,  are  complete  ^x\A  past.f  The  com- 
pouhd  tense  formed  by  the  present  of  this  auxiliary,  is 
therefore  called  the  perfect  or  preterit  tense. 

•  The  latter  form  is  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all,  used. 

t  !  lie  \erb  Have,  is  used  to  express  the  completion  of  the 
."/•t  expressed  by  the  principal  verb.  It  intimates  not  merely 
tht'.t  tlic  action  is  done,  but  that  the  agent  possesses  it  done.  It  ij 
thus  that  it  imparts  an  active  signification  to  the  passive 
participle.  I  have  written  a  letter,  implies  that  I  possess  the 
act  of  writing  the  letter  completed.  This  form,  therefore,  re- 
quires not  only  that  the  act  oe  completed,  but  that  it  in  some 
«ense  continue  to  exist,  and  that  there  be  an  existing  agent 
to  possess  it  Thus,  we  cannot  say,  Columbus  has  discovered 
JImerica  ;  because  Columbus  no  longer  exists  to  possess  that 
action,  nor  can  we  say,  Tite  Duke  of  Wellington  has  taken 
Badajos  ;  because  although  the  Duke  of  Wellington  exists, 
Ok  act  is  gone,  Badajos  is  no  longer  in  hia  poaceMion.     But 
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II' — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary,  with  the  passire 
participle  ci"  the  principal  verb,  is  used  to  signify  that 
the  action  denoted  by  the  principal  verb  was  past  at 
some  former  time  expressed  cr  implied,  as,  I  had  writ  I  en 
the  letter  before  you  arrived.  The  compound  tense  fcrmed 
in  this  manner,  is  usually  called  in  grammars,  by  the 
very  senseless  name,  the  Piu~per/ect  tense,  that  is, 

we  can  say.  Parliament  has  passed  the  Poor-law  Bill  :  so 
long  as  both  Parliament  exists  to  possess  the  act,  ai;d  the  act 
itself  still  exists  to  be  possessed.  In  regard  to  this  tense, 
authors,  whose  works  are  extant,  are  regarded  as  enjoying  a 
kind  of  continued  existence  in  their  works.  Thus  Ave  can 
Homer  has  described  the  charade^' of  the  Greeks ;  bttause  the 
poems  are  extant  in  which  he  did  so,  and  he  is  suppcscd  to 
exist  in  his  writings.  Thus,although  this  tense  implies  cc0)pltt- 
ed  action,  so  far  from  expre  ssing  perfect  past  time,  it  iniplies 
that  the  action  is  not  perfectly  past,  but  in  some. sense,  that  it, 
as  well  as  the  agent,  still  exists  Frcm  this  use  cf  the  passive 
participle  to  express  action,  that  participle  has  been  very 
generally  treated,  not  as  a  passive  participle,  but  as  an  acSive 
participle,  expressing  complete  or  perfect  time.  But  this  is 
manifestly  erroneous,  for  in  such  phrases  as,  I  am  tovii^g, 
and  I  am  loved ;  I  have  been  loving^  and  I  have  been  lovid  ; 
I  shall  have  been  loving,  and  I  shall  have  been  loved;  the 
first  in  each  pair  is  active,  and  the  second  passive  ;  but  the 
only  diflerence  is  in  the  participles,  and  the  active  and  pa-s- 
sive  sense  must  be  in  the  participles  respectively,  cr  it  is  no 
where.  The  sole  cause  of  ti:e  apparent  ancnialy  cf  a  passive 
wci"d,  used  to  express  activity,  is,  that  the  wcrd  have,  •\\ith 
which  it  is  accompanied,  conveys  the  idea  that  the  subject  of 
the  verb  possesses  the  action  dene  or  ccniple}ed,and  that  he  v.  as 
tjhe  d;3cr  of  it — that  it  was  his  act,  and  tliat  ihcrtfcre,  allhcugh 
the  doing  of  it  is  ever,  the  doer  and  the  thing  done  still  re- 
main. There  is  an  error  prevalent  in  Ireland  in  the  use  cf 
the  auxiliaries  have  and  do  in  the  past  tense.  .Did  ought  to 
Ve  used  when  tiie  act  is  altogether  past:  Have,  when  srnu- 
Ihing  still  remains  of  it,  as  explained  above.  Thus,  did  yo% 
write  to  Mr.  B.  before  he  went  away?  Have  you  writ  tea 
to  Mr.  B.  to  day  ?  Did  ycu  call  at  the  Bavk  on  the 
first  day  of  last  mjonth  ?     Have  you  called  at  the  Bavk  vet$ 
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ccntraclicn  frcm  the  Latin  plui  qxiam  perfedum,  the 
more  than  perfect  tense ;  as  if  an  act  dene,  cculd  be  more 
than  perfectly  done.  If  a  name  must  be  given  to  it, 
(he  name.  Prior  perfect,  that  is,'p£rfect  or  complete  prior 
to  a  given  time,  is  much  more  appropriate  and  intelligible. 

III. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary,  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  an  act  depending  on  a  cunditicn,  ^\hich 
condition  is  not  fulfilled,  as,  I  hud  gone,  if  I  had  knotim 
that  I  was  expected.  The  meaning  of  which,  is,  I  did 
not  kiiow  that  I  was  expected,  and  therefore  did  not  go, 
but  if  I  had  known,  I  should  have  gene. 

IV.  —The  past  tense  of  the  conditional  is  sometimes 
used  before  its  nominative,  and  without  a  ccndili  r.al 
conjunction  to  express  a  condition  not  fulfilled,  as,  I  had 
gone,  had  I  been  invited  ;  that  in,  If  I  had  been  ihvUed  : 
the  meaning  being  precisely  tlie  same  as  in  the  former 
example. 

V. — This  auxiliar)'  is  used  with  the  passive  participle 
of  the  verb  To  be,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  principal 
verb  to  express  more  definitely  past  and  prior  past  lime, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  conipcund  tense  fcmicd  by 
the  auxiliary  To  Be,  with  the  active  participle  of  a  prin- 
cipal verb,  as,  I  have  been  loving  ;  I  had  been  loving. 

VI. — This  auxiliary  is  used  in  its  different  meeds  and 
tenses  with  the  passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb 
To  be,  to  form  a  perfect  and  pricr  perfect  tense  r f  ihe 
passive  voice,  as,  I  have  been  loved ;  I  had  been  loved. 

Did  it  rain  during  the  night,  the  ground  is  quite  dry  ?  Hm 
it  rained  during  the  night,  the  ground  is  wet  ?  In  Ireland  the 
first  form  with  the  auxiliary  did,  is  frequently  used  fcr  ciihcr 
of  these  purposes  indiscriminately. 

The  use  of  the  past  tense  of  have,  with  the  passive  partici- 
ple, is  analogous  to  that  cf  the  present.  I  had  vrittfn,  as- 
serts, that  I  possessed  the  act  of  writing,  completed  at  seme 
,past  time  referred  to — and  therefore  implies,  that  /  was  the 
doer  of  it,  that  /had  finished  it  at  the  time  specified.  Wt  can 
therefore  use  the  past  tense  cf  have  in  cases  in  uhiili  v»e 
eould  not  use  the  present ;  we  say  Columbus  Hap  discovered 
•fifurura  ;  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  tnkev  Badaju*. 
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VII. — This  auxiliary  is  combined  with  the  other 
auxiliaries  yet  to  be  noticed,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  idea  o(  perfect  past  and  prio^r  pei  feet  past  time, 
as  combined  with  the  sense  of  these  auxiliaries,  as,  I  will 
have  loved  ;  I  shall  have  loved  ;  I  may  have  loved ;  1 
can  hate  loved  ;  I  would  have  loved  ;  I  should  have  lov- 
ed ;  Imight  have  loved  ;  I  could  have  loved.  It  admits 
also  the  same  combination  along  with  the  passive  parti-^ 
ciple  of  the  verb  To  be.  and  the  active  participle  of  a 
principal  verb,  as,  I  will  have  been  loving  ;  I  shall  have 
been  loving  ;  I  may  have  been  loving,  SfC.  Also,  with 
the  passive  participle  af  the  principal  verb,  as,  I  shall 
have  been  loved :  They  might  have  been  loved :  He  might 
have  been  loved,  (fc. 

VIII. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  infinitive  meed 
of  principal  verbs,  to  express  future  time  combined 
with  the  idea  of  obligation,  analogous  to  a.  similar  use  of 
the  auxiliary  jBc,  already  explained,  as,  I  have  to  uvrile  ; 
I  had  to  write :  signifying,  I  have  it  in  charge  to  write  _:  I 
had  it  in  charge  to  write,  or  was  obliged  to  write.  Such 
phrases  may  also  be  construed  as  elliptical  forms  of  one 
verb  governing  another  in  the  infinitive  mocd. 

WILL. 

RADICAL   PARTS. 

Present,    Will  Past,    Would 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular,  Plural. 

1  I  wUl  1  We  will,  &ic. 

2  Thou  wilt* 

3  He  wiU 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  would  1  We  would,  gtc. 

2  Thou  wouldest  or  wouldst 

•  Thou  unit.     The  second  person  may  sometimes  be  four* 
thou  wiliest,  but  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  verb  ip 
in  such  cases  no  longer  used  as  an  auxiliary,  but  as  a  princi* 
pal  verb,  signifying,   to  choose  to  be  wilfir/g,  and  must  be 
followed  by  the  sign  of  the  infinitir*  ta,  thou  wUlut  to  write. 
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CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Teme. 
Singular.  Plwal. 

1  If  I  wDl,  &c.  1  If  we  mil.  Sec. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  Ifl  would,  8tc.  1  If  we  would,  &c. 

Note. — The  imperative  and  infinitive  moods  of  thia 
rerb,  are  not  used  as  auxiliaries  to  a  principal  verb,  nor 
the  participles  active  or  passive. 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — It  is  used  in  the  present  tense  w  ith  the  root  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  the  idea  uf  futurity,  connected 
with  the  principal  verb,  or  Ln  other  words,  to  form  a 
future  tense  for  the  principal  verb.  In  the  first  person, 
singular  and  plural,  it  signifies  a  purpose  or  intention  ; 
in  the  second  and  iJiird  persons,  it  merely  prognosticates, 
as,  I  will  write  ;  We  uAll  write  ;  intimating  the  future 
intention  of  writing.  Thou  wilt  write  ;  He  will  write ; 
Ye  will  write  ;  They  will  write ;  expressing  a  mere  in- 

•  Perhaps  the  best  popular  explanation  of  the  general  rule 
may  be  expressed  as  under — 

I        5  You    i  I        ^  You    ) 

1    *        \  will,  He     V  shall,     2.  *         {  shall,  He     >  will. 


They  ) 


They 


The  form  1,  is  used  to  express  futurity  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  speaker,  as,  I  will  pay ^  You  shall  pay,  He  shall 
pay.  The  form  2  is  used  to  express  futurity  not  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  speaker,  as,  I  shall  die,  Ycu  will  die,  He  will 
die. 

Originall}  it  is  likely  that  shall  was  always  used  (as  it  of- 
ten is  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  old  books,)  to 
express  simple  futurity  ;  and  will,  to  express  futurity  depen- 
dent on  the  will,  not  of  the  speaker  but  of  the  person  whether 
speaker  or  not.  This  last  use  is  retained  where  the  will  i»\ 
emphatic,  as.  He  will  pay,  although  he  it  nut  bound. . 
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timation  cf  whivtin  future  will  be  done  without  neces- 
sarily implying  an  intenticn  in  the  deer,  as,  Tuc  clock 
vAlL  strike.* 

II. — The  past  tense  is  used  with  the  •"oot  cf  tlie.verb 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  future  tense  referring  to  a 
condition,  which  condition,  it  at  the  same  time  implies^ 
is  not  fulfilled  ;  as,  I  would  write  if  I  could  ;  He  woula 
write  if  he  were  authorised.  Both  implying^  that  the-, 
future  writing  depends  on  a  condition,  which  condition, 
not  being  fulfilled,  the  writing  will  not  be  done. 

The  same  distinction  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
the  past  tense,  as  the  use  of  the  present  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  it  with  the  different  persons.  In  the  first 
person,  would,  implies  a  conditional  purpose  or  intention. 
In  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  implies  a  conditional 
prognostication,  as,  Iwouldwrite,  if  I  could;  expressing 
that  my  intention  to  write  is  prevented  from  being  carried 
into  effect  by  my  inability.  The  clock  would  strike  if 
it  were  wound  up  ;  expressing  a  future  event  depending 
on  a  contingency,  which  contingency  not  being  supplied, 
the  event  does  not  take  place,  but  withoiit  implying  any 
purpose  or  intention. f 

♦  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to  say,  /  will  he  hurt  if  I  fall ; 
because,  in  the  first  person,  will,  expresses  intention  5  now 
it  is  not  the  iutention  of  any  person  to  be  hurt.  But  it  Is 
proper  to  say,  you  will  he  hurt  if  you  fall,  or,  he  will  be  hurt 
if  he  fall;  because,  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  wiU, 
only  foretells  or  intimates  what  will  happen  without  implying 
intention.  It  is  also  improper  to  ask  a  question  in  the  first 
person  by  this  verb,  as,  Will  I  write ;  will  we  write;  becaue, 
it  is  asking  what  our  own  will  or  intention  is,  which  we 
ought  to  know  better  than  those  whom  we  ask ;  but  it  is  pro- 
per to  say.  Will  you  write  ;  Will  he  or  will  they  write ;  for 
that  is  asking  what  their  intention  is,  or  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen without  intention,  as,  Will  the  clock  strike. 

f  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to  use  the  expressions,  I  would 
be  afraid  I  would  be  hurt  if  I  fall ;  because,  being  afraid  of 
being  hurt,  is  not  the  result  of  our  own  intention.  But  it  is 
proper  to  say,  You  would  be  afraid :  He  or  they  would  be  hurt ; 
because,  the  second  and  third  person  would  only  express  a 
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III. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary  is  used  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a  past  future,  i.  e.  a  future  which  is  now 
pdbL.  Fjr  example,  llic  phrases,  /  say  that  I  will  write, 
and,  J  said  that  I  would  write,  run  as  it  were  parallel  tc 
one  another :  I  would  write,  having  the  same  relation  to 
I  said,  that  /  will  write,  has  to  I  say,  that  is,  the  rela- 
tion of  futurity  * 

IV. — This  auxiliary  is  used  in  combination  with  the 
root  of  the  verb  Be,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  princi- 
pal verb,  to  express  a  definite  future  time  ;  as,  /  will  he 
loving;  Thou  wilt  be  loving ;  I  would  be  loving;  He 
toould  be  loving,  &c. ;  as,  /  will  be  waiting  when  yoii 
come. 

V. — It  is  also  used  with  the  root  of  the  verb  Be,  and 
the  passive  participle  of  any  principal  verb,  to  express 
future  time  in  the  passive  voice,  as,  /  will  be  loved ;  He 
will  be  loved ;  I  would  be  loved;  He  would  be  loved: 
as.  The  Utter  will  be  written  when  you  call  for  it. 

VI. — It  is  used  in  the  present  tense  in  combiiiation 
with  the  auxiliary  Have,  and  the  passive  participle  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  a  prior  future  time,  as.  /  trill 
have  loved  ;  Thou  wilt  have  loved  ;  He  u-ill  have  loved.ii.c. 
J  would  have  loved;  He  would  have  loved;  I  will  have 
written  my  exercise  before  f>ix  o'clock ;  and  in  the  past 
tense,  to  express  a  completed  conditional  assertion,  eitlier 
paat  or  present,  but  not  future,  as,  I  would  have  written 

future  contingent  event-  It  is  also  improper  lo  ask  a  ques-  * 
lion  with  the  past  tense  of  this  verb  in  the  first  person,  as, 
Would  I  be  afraid  if  I  went  to  sea  ;  because,  such  a  question 
would  be  enquiring  of  another  person  respecting  the  state  of 
one's  own  mind.  But  it  is  proper  to  say.  Would  he  be 
afraid ;  Would  the  clock  go  if  it  weie  wound  up. 

*  There  is  some  delicacy  required  in  tlie  use  of  such  phrases 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  For  example,  He  said  yesterday  that  he 
would  write  to-niorrow ;  might  mean,  tliat  bis  intention  yes- 
terday was  to  write  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  rehearsing  the  exact  words,  He  said  yesterday,  I 
will  wnte  to-morrow  ;  which  would  fix  the  inieniion  of 
writing  for  to-day  ;  or  by  naming  the  day.  He  taid  yesttrday 
that  he  would  write  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  ifc, 
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yesterday  ;  He  would  now  have  been  here.  But  although 
such  expressions  as,  I  would  have  written  to-morrow^ 
Boay  sometimes  be  heard,  yet  they  are  harsh,  and  the 
same  sense  -would  be  better  expressed  thus,  It  was  my 
intention  to  write  to-morrow. 

VII. — This  auxiliary  is  used  in  combination  with  the 
Terb  Have,  and  the  verb  Be,  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
either  the  active  or  passive  participle  of  the  principal 
verb,  forming  prior  perfect  future  tenses,  and  conditional 
perfect  tenses  in  definite  time  in  the  active  voice,  and 
also  perfect  future  and  perfect  conditional  tenses  in  the 
passive  voice,  as,  /  will  have  been  loving  ;  I  will  havt 
been  loved;  I  would  have  been  loving;  I  would  have 
been  loved  ;  I  "will  have  been  travelling  two  hours  be- 
fore you  set  out  ;  The  glass  would  have  been  broken  ij 
I  had  not  caught  it. 

SHALL. 

RADICAL  PARTS. 

Present  Indicative.  Past. 

Shall  Should 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  Shalt  1  We  shall,  8cc. 

2  Thou  shalt 

3  He,  &c.  shaU. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  1  should  1   We  should,  &c. 

2  Thou  shouldst,  &c. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Present  2'ense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  shall,  &c.  1  If  we  shall,  &c 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  should,  &c.  1   If  we  should,  &c. 

Imperative,  Infinite,  and  Participle  wanting. 
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Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

This  auxiliary  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  in 
the  same  forms  as  the  verb  111.11,  with  the  exception 
of  the  directions  respecting  the  use  of  it  in  the  different 
persons.  The  student,  tharfore,  is  referred  to  the  obser- 
Yations  made  on  the  verb  W»ll,  and  requested  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  following  additional  remark. 

This  auxiliary  is  used  like  the  auxihary  vHll,  in  the 
present  tense  of  the  indicative,  to  express  future  time, 
and  in  the  past  tense,  assertion,  referring  to  a  condition 
which  is  not  fulfilled,  as,  I  snail  love  ;  I  should  lave  ;  1 
shall  write  if  you  wish  ;  I  should  take  cold  if  I  were  to 
go  out. 

But  with  the  first  person,  this  auxiliar}',  contrary  to 
the  auxiliary  Will,  expresses  in  the  present  tense,  mere 
prediction  or  foretelling ;  and  in  the  past  tense,  mere 
contingency,  flithout  implying  any  purpose  or  intention. 
With  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  expresses  command 
or  intention  in  the  person  speaking;  thus  I  shall  be 
hurt  if  I  fall ;  Thou  shall  not  kUL  This  auxiliary, 
therefore,  is  used  in  the  Brst  person,  singular  or  plural, 
both  in  the  present  and  past  tenses,  wherever  the 
auxiliary  will  cannot  be  oaed  for  the  reasons  given, — we 
cannot  say,  1  will  be  afraid,  but  I  shall  be  afraid  ;  nor 
We  will  be  kui-t  if  we  fall,  but  We  s}iall  be  hurt  ifwefaU, 

The  original  meaning  of  this  verb  is,  to  Owe,  and 
when  used  emphatically  in  the  past  tense,  it  still  retains 
that  meaning,  as,  /  should  have  written,  but  I  was  pre- 
vented: JsHOLLD  have  listened,  but  I  was  inattentive. 

In  the  last  example,  the  word  should,  pronounced  em- 
phatically, intimates  that  it  was  my  duty  to  listen  ;  but, 
/  sf'ould  have  listened,  had  I  been  present,  tl»e  word 
should,  being  passed  over  lightly,  merely  intimates  what 
would  have  taken  place  had  the  condition  of  my  being 
present  been  fulfilled. 

These  two  last  auxiliaries,  therefore.  Will  and  Shall, 
make  up  complete  tenses  of  the  same  kind  between 
them,  the  one  supplying  the  place  of  the  other  in  those 
cades,  where  either  the  idea  of  intention  on  llie  one  hand, 
or  obligation  on  the  other,  would  be  impro[)er.  Thus, 
when  mere  futurity,  « iihuut  reference  to  intention  or  obli- 
gation, is  to  be  expre.s3cd,  we  have  a  future  declined  thus 
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Singular. 

1  I  shall  love 

2  Thou  wilt  love 

3  He  will  love 


Plural. 

1  We  shall  love 

2  Ye  will  love 

3  They  will  love 


But  where  the  idea  of  purpose,  intention,  or  obligation 
8  to  be  conveyed,  we  must  decline  thus  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  will  love  1  We  will  love 

2  Thou  shalt  love  2  Ye  or  you  shall  love 

3  He  shall  love  3  They  shall  love 

And  corresponding  with  this,  the  past  forms  : — 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  1  should  love  1   We  should  love 

2  Thou  wouldst  love  2  Ye  or  you  would  love 

3  He  would  love  3  They  would  love 


Singular. 

1  I  would  love 

2  Thou  shouldst  love 
2  He  should  love 


Plural. 

1  We  would  love  , 

2  Ye  should  love 

3  They  should  love 


MAY. 


Present. 

May 


RADICAL    PARTS. 

Pasl. 
Might 

INDICATIVE    MOOD, 

Present  Tense. 

Plural. 
1  We  may,  &cc. 


Singular. 

1  I  may 

2  Thou  mayest 

3  He  may 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  PhirdL 

1  I  might  1  We  might,  he 

2  Thou  mightest  or  mightst 

3  He  might 

CONDITIONAL   MOOD. 

Present  Tense, 
Singular.  Plural, 

1  If  I  may,  &c.  1  If  we  may,  &c 
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Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

If  I  might,  &,c.  1  If  vre  might,  &c. 

Imperative,  Infinitive,  and  Participles  wanting. 

Uses  of  this  .Auxiliary. 

I.— This  auxiliary  signifies  to  have  liberty,  and  is  used 
with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb  to  express  that  mean- 
ing, in  the  present  tense,  unconditionally  j  in  the  past 
tense,  to  express  that  the  actual  doing  of  what  I  assert 
I  hare  liberty  to  do,  depends  on  a  condition  which  is  not 
fulfilled,  and  therefore,  what  I  hare  liberty  to  do,  I  do 
not  do ;  as,  I  may  write,  signifies  I  have  liberty  to  write  j 
/  might  write,  signifies,  I  have  liberty  to  write,  but  my 
writing  depends  upon  a  condition  which  is  not  fulfilled,  and 
therefore,  I  do  not  write,  as,  I  might  write  if  I  chose,  im- 
plying, that  I  do  not  choose,  and  therefore  do  not  write. 

II. — It  is  used  to  express  mere  contingency  without 
any  reference  to  liberty,as,  The  clock  may  strike  at  the 
nezt  hour  ;  The  clock  might  strike  if  it  were  wound  up.* 

*  In  consequence  of  this  verb  expressing  liberty  or  mere 
contingency  to  do  anything,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fur- 
ther fact,  that  when  an  act  is  contingent  or  when  any  oi  e  has 
liberty  to  do  it,  the  actual  doing  of  it  usually  depends  on  aon:e 
condition  expressed  or  implied,  this  auxiliary  is  frequently 
represented  as  forming  with  the  principal  verb,  a  present  uiid 
past  conditional  mood.  But  this  idea  is  erroneous  ;  for  when 
I  say,  /  may  write  if  I  choose  ;  no  condition  is  attached  to 
my  liberty,  which  is  positively  asserted,  the  condition  that 
follows  is  attached  not  to  my  liberty  lo  write,  but  to  my  actual 
writing.  The  same  iv  true  in  the  past  tense,  /  mi^ht  write 
if  I  chose  ;  the  liberty  is  still  asserted  unconditionally  j  but 
there  is  implied,  that  not  my  liberty  lo  urite,  but  my  actual 
writing  depends  on  a  condition.  This,  however,  is  equally 
true  o(  the  past  tenses  of  the  auxiliaries  of  will,  shall,  can, 
and  have,  as  well  as  may,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
this  use  tf  the  past  tenses  of  all  verbs.  'i  hus,  we 
sometimes  hear  such  expressions  as,  Did  I  hiow,  fcr,  if 
I  knew,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  constap  t  use  of  the 
past  tense  of  the  conditional  mood,  is  to  express,  not  past  time, 
but  to  point  to  a  condition  not  fulfilled,  as,  If  1  knew  hi* 
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III. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  aux- 
iliary Be,  and  the  active  participle  of  the  principal  verb, 
te  unite  with  the  idea  of  liberty  or  contingency,  a  definite 
time ;  as,  I  may  be  loving  ;  I  might  be  loving  ;  and  also 
with  the  root  of  the  verb  Be,  and  the  passive  participle 
of  the  principal  verb,  to  express  liberty  or  contingency 
passively,  as,  I  may  be  leved  ;  I  might  be  loved. 

IV. — It  is  combined  with  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
Have,  and  the  passive  participle  of  the  principal  verb,  to 
form  a  compound  tense,  combining  with  the  idea  of 
liberty  or  contingency,  the  idea  of  complete  past  time, 
as,  /  7nay  have  loved  ;  I  might  have  loved. 

V* — It  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  two  auxiliaries, 
Be  and  Have,  combined  as  above,  to  form  compound 
tenses,  uniting  the  ideas  of  liberty  or  contingency,  active 
or  passive,  with  definite  time  and  complete  action,  as,  I 
may  have  been  loving ;  I  might  have  been  loving  ;  I  may 
have  been  loved  ;  /  might  have  been  loved.* 

CAN. 


RADICAL   PARTS. 

Present  Tense, 

Past. 

Can 

Could 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1  I  can 

1  We  can,  &c, 

2  Thou  canst 

3  He  can 

address  I  vjould  uinte  to  him  ;  the  whole  implying,  net  past 
lime,  but  an  unfulfilled  condition,  namely,  I  do  not  know  his 
address,  and,  therefore,  will  not  write. 

If  any  name,  therefore,  is  to  be  given  to  the  compound 
mood  formed  by  this  auxiliary,  it  should  be  the  Potential 
mood,  under  which  name  it  may  be  classed  with  the  aux- 
iliary, can. 

*  Might  and  m^y  are  frequently  confounded  in  Ireland. 
This  is  to  be  met  with  in  old  English  books,  but  never  now 
heard  among  educated  people  in  England,  e.g.  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ve  might  [may'^  have  life. 
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Past  Tense. 
SinguJw.  Plural. 

1  I  could  1  We  could,  &c. 

2  Thou  couldest  or  couldst 

3  He  could 

CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Teivte. 
Sin^lar.  Plural, 

1   If  I  can,  &j,c.  1   If  we  can,  Sec. 

Past  Tense, 

Singular.  Plural. 

1   If  I  could  1  If  we  could,  &c. 

Imperative,  Infinitive,  and  Participles  wanting. 
Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

1. — This  verb  originally  signified  to  know,  and  still  is 
u«ed  in  Scotland  in  that  sense,  dili'cre/itly  spelled  ken; 
but  as  the  idea  of  knowing  to  do  anything  easily  slides 
into  the  idea  of  being  able  to  do  it,  the  use  of  it  as  an 
auxiliary  is  to  express  power  or  ability,  as,  I  can  write, 
that  is,  am  able  to  write;  or  as  we  find  it  frequently 
erpressed,  especially  in  Ireland,  /  know  how  to  write. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  verb  May,  in  that  the  verb 
may,  asserts  liberty  in  opposition  to  external  restraint : 
the  verb  Can,  assvls  power  in  opposition  to  internal 
inability,  as  /  may  i^o  out  to  walk  fur  my  work  is  done; 
I  can.  lift  a  stone  of  100  lbs.  weight. 

II. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary  as  in  the  case  of 
toill,  shall,  and  may,  docs  not  usually  convey  the  idea 
of  past  time,  but  of  present  or  future  time,  implying  that 
the  act  expressed  by  the  principal  verb  to  which  it  is 
attached,  depends  on  a  condition  which  is  not  fulfilled, 
as,  I  could  walk  ten  miles  if  I  chose  ;  which  sentence, 
asserts  my  ability  to  walk  ten  miles  unconditionally,  but 
intimates  that  my  actual  walking  ten  miles  depends  on 
my  choice^  and  intimating  further,  that  I  do  not  choose, 
and,  therefore,  will  not  walk  ten  miles. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  past  tense  of  could,  docs  con- 
vey th'j  idea  of  power  or  obligation  at  a  former  time.  He 
coul/l  read  ivhen  he  v:ax  three  years  old,  thit  is,  he  was 
able  to  read  when  he  was  at  that  ascc. 
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III. — Can,  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  combinations 
with  May,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  compound  tenses, 
combining  the  idea  of  po^ver  or  obligation,  with  th« 
various  ideas  which  the  other  auxiliaries  are  intended 
to  convey,  as  definite  time,  passiveness,  complete  action, 
&c..  Thus,  I  can  love  ;  I  cmdd  love  ;  I  can  be  loving ;  I 
could  be  loving ;  I  can  be  loved  ;  I  could  be  loved  ;  1  can 
have  loved  ;  I  could  have  loved  ;  /  can  have  been  loving; 
I  could  have  been  loving ;  I  can  have  been  loved ;  I 
could  have  been  loved. 

LET. 

KAJDICAL   FARTlS. 

Present  Indicative.  Past.  Passive  Participle 

Let  Let  Let 

IKDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Taise. 
Singular.  Plural, 

1  Ilet  1  We  let 

2  Thou  lettest 

3  He  lets  or  letteth 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  let  1  We  let,  &c. 

2  Thou  lettest 

3  He  let 

CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Teiise. 
Singular.  Plurai 

1  If  I  let,  8tc.  1  If  we  let,  &c. 

Past  Tense,    Not  used. 
Infinitive.       To  let. 
Imperative.     Let  thou.  Let  jre,  &.c. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Pcumve- 

Letting  Let. 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 
I. — Its  principal  use  as  an  auxiliary  is  to  form  a  first 
and  third  person  for  the  imperative  mood  of  the  principal 
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verb,  as.  Let  me  love ;  Let  t«  Itvb  ;  Let  him  love  ;  Let 
them  love.  It  b  obvious,  howerer,  that  this  is  merely 
the  imperative  in  the  second  person,  the  address  being 
to  some  person  understood,  Let  thou  me  love  ;  that  is, 
permit  thou  me  to  love. 

II. — It  i»  used  in  combination  with  the  other  auxi- 
liaries, /  do  let  him  icrite ;  I  did  let,  S^c. ;  I  will  let,  ifC. ; 
I  shall  let,  Sfc. ;  I  may  let,  6fc. ;  I  might  lei,  &[C.  ;  1  can 
let,  SfC.  ;  I  could  let,  ^r. ;  /  shall  have  let,  ^-c. ;  I  may 
have  let,  SfC.  ;  I  can  have  let,  SfC.  ;  I  am  letting,  ^c.  ;  I 
was  letting,  £fc. ;  I  shall  be  letting,  <§rc.  ;  /  should  be 
letting,  4"C.* 

MUST. 

This  auxiliary  is  indeclinable,  and  is  used  only  in  the 
present  tense  of  the  indicative  and  conditional  moods,  I 
must,  they  must,  we  must,  ^''.  If  I  must,  if  they  must, 
if  he  must,  if  we  must,  ^c. 

It  is  not  used  in  combination  with  any  auxiliary  ex- 
cept Be  and  Have.  J  muat  be  loving ;  1  must  have 
loved;  Imust  liave  been  loved  or  loving. 

Its  use  is  to  express  the  idea  of  obligation  or  constraint, 
as,  I  must  write ;  I  am  obliged  to  write  ;  /  must  be  writ- 
ing;  It  must  be  u:ritten;  Imu^t  have  written  ;  Imust 
have  been  un-iting.  In  Uie  latter  two  examples,  must, 
is  used,  to  express  a  strong  belief  founded  upon  evi- 
dence, as,  /  mu^t  have  wrii.en,  else  I  could  not  have  r«- 
ceived  an  answer.  I  must  have  been  writing  when  he 
entered  the  room,  for  I  did  not  observe  him  enter 

*  In  old  language  this  verb  is  used  in  the  very  opposite 
sense  of  permit,  namely,  to  hinder  or  prevent  j  as  when 
Pharaoh  is  stated,  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  to 
hare  said  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  Wherefore  do  ye  Moses  and 
Aaron  lkt  the  people  from  their  works,  Exod.  v.  14  ;  that 
is,  hinder  or  prevent  the  people  from  doin^  their  work,  i 
will  work  and  who  shall  let  it,  Isaiah,  xliii.  i  3  ;  that  is,  who 
shall  hinder  it.  Again,  /  pujyosed  to  come  to  you  but  uc't 
LKT  hitherto,  Horn.  i.  13;  i.e.  was  prevented  hitherto. 
Again,  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  2  Thess.  ii.  7  ; 
Ukat  is,  be  trho  nofw  hindereth  will  hinder. 
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EXERCISES. 

VERB.* 

What  is  a  verb  1     How  many  kinds  of  verbs  are  there 
When  are  verbs  said  to  be  transitive  'i  and  when  intransitive  , 

*  Directions  to  Teachers. — A  verb  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  any  other  part  of  speech  by  its  making  sense 
with  a  personal  pronoun,  and  by  the  sentence  being  without 
meaning  when  it  is  omitted.  An  active  transitive  verb  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  an  active  intransitive  verb,  by  the 
former  admitting  an  objective  case  after  it ;  thus,  we  can 
say,  John  strikes  the  table,  but  we  cannot  say,  John  sits  the 
table.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  verbs  which  are 
generally  intransitive,  sometimes  become  transitive,  by 
taking  after  them  a  noun  of  similar  signification  ;  as,  To 
run  a  race  ;  To  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  The  number  and 
person  of  the  verb  depend  on  the  number  and  person  of  the 
subject  or  nominative ;  thus,  if  the  nominative  be  in  the 
singular  number  and  third  person,  the  verb  is  also  in  the 
singular  number  and  third  person.  When  the  past  tense 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  present,  by  the  difference 
of  termination,  it  is  to  be  found  out  only  by  considering 
whether  the  affirmation  is  made  of  something  that  is  going  on 
at  the  time,  or  of  something  which  has  already  taken  place. 
The  indicative,  imperative,  and  infinitive  moods,  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken,  ii"  attention  is  paid  to  the  preceding  explan- 
ations. 

Whether  the  present  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  an  adjec- 
tive, or  a  verb,  must  be  discovered  by  considering  whether 
it  is  the  name  of  some  proof  or  circumstance,  whether  it 
qualifies  a  noun,  or  whetner  it  expresses  some  act  or  condi- 
tion in  a  state  of  progression.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  the  passive  participle  with  the  past  tense  ;  as, 
done  it,  instead  of  I  did  it;  1  have  wrote,  for  I  have  wi'itlen. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  beiween  the  auxiliary  and  principal 
verbs,  he,  do, have,  will,  and let,ivom  the  former  being  always 
joined  to  a  verb  in  its  simple  form,  or  a  participle,  and  from 
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How  are  verbs  inflcctedl  How  many  numbers  hare  rerbs  t 
How  many  persons  '?  What  do  the  lenses  of  the  verb  denote  1 
How  many  moods  have  verbsl  What  do  the  moods  of  the 
Yerb  denote?  When  is  the  verb  said  to  be  in  the  indicative 
mood?  in  the  conditional?  in  the  imperative?  in  the  infini- 
tive? How  many  participles  have  verbs'{  Why  are  the 
participles  so  called?     What  verbs  are  called  regular  ?  irre- 

the  latter  making  the  affirmation  on  which  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  or  clause  depends. 

Sentences  containing  the  verb  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  the  particulars  concerning  each  part  of  speech 
being  drawn  from  the  pupil  by  questions,  as  previously 
directed  :  jl^csilaus  heinp  asked  vchat  he  thought  most  proper 
for  boys  to  learn,  answered,  What  they  ought  to  do  vchen  they 
come  to  be  men.  jigesilaus,  a  proper  noun,  masculine  gender, 
and  nominative  case  ;  being,  an  auxiliary  verb,  joined  to  asked; 
asked,  an  active  verb,  passive  participle,  regular,  present  ask, 
past  tense  asked  ;  what,  a  compound  relative  pronoun  ;  he,  a 
personal  pronoun,  third  person,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,. and  nominative  case  J  thought,  an  active  verb,  .past 
tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  singular  number, 
irregular,  present,  think,  past,  thought,  passive  participle, 
thought ;  most,  an  adverb  j  proper,  an  adjective,  when  connect- 
ed with  most  in  the  superlative  form  j  for,  a  proposition  ;  boys, 
a  noun,  plural  nuovber,  masculine  gender,  and  objective  case  : 
to  learn,  an  active  verb,  infinitive  mood  ;  answered,  an  active, 
transitive  verb,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and 
singular  number,  regular,  governing  the  following  clause ; 
what,  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  used  instead  of  that 
xthich  ;  they,  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  num-^ 
ber,  masculine  gender,  and  nominative  case  j  ought,  a  defec- 
tive verb,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  plural 
number,  wanting  the  imperative  and  infinite  moods,  and 
the  participles  j  to  do,  an  active  transitive  verb,  infinitive 
mood,  governed  by  the  verb  ought ;  when,  an  adverb  j  they,  a 
personal  pronoun  ;  come,  an  intransitive  verb,  present  tense, 
indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  plural  number,  irregular, 
past  tense,  came,  passive  participle,  come  ;  to  be,  an  intransi- 
tive verb,  infinitive  mood,  irregular,  present  am,  pa»t  ten^, 
toeu,  passive  participle  been  ;  men,  a  noun,  plural  number, 
BUaculine  gender,  and  nominative  case. 

F. 
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gular  ?  defective  1  What  are  principal  verbs  1  What  ar^ 
auxiliary  verbs  1  Name  the  auxiliary  verbs  1  What  aux*  * 
Uiaries  are  also  used  as  principal  verbs  1  What  does  the 
auxiliary  verb  be  denote  1  To  what  parts  of  the  principal 
verb  is  it  joined  ?  What  are  the  uses  of  do,  as  an  auxiliary 
verb  1  To  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is  it  joined  1  What 
does  have  imply  1  To  what  is  it  joined  1  What  is  the 
primary  sense  cf  sAa// ?  What  is  the  present  tense  used  to 
express  1  and  what  the  past  tense  1  What  does  the  present 
tense  of  shall  signify  in  the  first  person  1  and  Avliat  in  the 
second  and  third  {  With  what  part  cf  the  principal  verb  is 
shall  inflected  1  What  does  loill  denote  1  W'hat  is  the  pre- 
sent tense  of  tliis  verb  used  to  express  1  and  what  the  past 
tense  ]  W"hal  does  it  signify  in  the  first  person  1  in  the 
second  and  t'lird  ?  With  wiiat  part  cf  the  principal  verb  is 
will  inflected  1  What  does  let  denote  1  To  what  is  it  join- 
ed 1  What  does  must  denote  1  To  what  part  of  the  princi-,,., 
pal  verb  is  it  joined  1  W"hat  are  shall,  will,  may,  can,  and 
must  also  joined  to  1 

Distinguish  Tranntive  from   Intransitive,   Regular  from 
Irregular,  and  Principal  from  Auxiliary  Veibs,  among 
the  follovnng : — 
Love,  find,  perform,  can  serve,  promise,  direct,  will  suc- 
ceed, sing,  am,  shaU»arriye,  make,  say,  live,  sell,  come,  must 
be.  rise,  ought  to  have,  iinprove,  stand,  amuse,  occupy,  lose, 
fall,  bleed,  seek,  think,  amict,  let  us  go,  do  you  hear  ?  he  caw 
ride,  they  may  take,  she  has  told,  will  they  grow  %  shall  I 
send  %  he  is  weeping,  I  have  written,  you  must  try,  it  must 
be  done. 

Inflect  the  following  Verbs  after  the  manner  of  "to 
learn :" — 
Gain,  praise,  believe,  defend,  ask,  inform,  reward,  destroy, 
possess,  admit,  act,  unite,agree,  profess,  punish,  fear.preven^'   - 
extend,  pursue,  employ,  advance,  perceive,  attempt,  assiet. 

Inflect  the  following  Verbs  after  the  manner  of''  to 
wriic .-" — 

Arise,  take,  grow,  lose,  bring,  fall,  throw,  strike,  work, 
slay,  shake,  meet,  know,  seek,  come,  hide,  find,  figlit,  o've^r  i 
choose,  begin,  keep,  see,  st&nd,  think,  make. 
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bi  what  number,  person^  tense,  and  mood,  are  the  Verbs  in 
the  following  examples? 

I  move,  they  joined,  to  grieve,  he  is  pleased, they  are  learn- 
ing, she  excels,  having  been,  let  him  read,  we  gave,  you  were 
seen,  it  is  finished,  they  may  come,  ycu  shculd  walk,  I  can  run, 
he  must  remain,  let  them  attend,  Hector  fought ;  Caesar  came, 
saw,  and  conquered  *  the  gocds  were  sold ;  it  is  ycur  duty  to 
obey  ;  follow  me;  come  then,  companion  of  my  toils,  let  va 
take  fresh  courage,  persevere,  and  hope  to  Ihe  end  j  if  he 
repent,  he  will  be  forgiven  ;  though  they  were  invited,  they 
would  not  come  ;  were  she  good,  she  would  be  happy  ;  gentle- 
ness delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  distress ;  and  if  it 
cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  soothe  at  least  the  grievirj 
heart. 

Correct  the  following  errors: — 

I  love  he  ;  she  sits  the  chair ;  those  books  is  mine  ;  John 
write  a  letter  ;  thou  should  Icve  thy  nciglibour  as  thou  love« 
thyself  J  the  pens  which  you  buyest  were  excellent ;  let  him 
who  stand,  take  heed  lest  befalls  ;  have  you  wrote  1  I  done 
as  you  desirest  me  ;  he  has  lake  his  hat :  she  bcseeched  him 
in  vain  ;  I  seed  you  at  church ;  James  has  went  to  London  ; 
Mary  has  tore  her  frock,  let  Anne  mended  it;  it  ou8;ht  to 
have  be  doing  yesterday;  it  must  be  do  to-morrow  ;  I  had 
finish  before  you  come  ;  I  shall  not  go  to  sea,  for  I  will  be 
drowned  ;  if  it  Avere  net  he,  whom  do  you  imagine  it  to  be  1 
If  you  doest  well,  shall  thou  not  be  accepted  1  and  if  you  do 
not  well,  sin  lay  at  thy  door. 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

I  am  sincere.  Thou  art  industrious.  A  letter  has  been 
written.  You  should  learn.  Let  me  see  that  book.  Tem- 
perance preserves  health.  She  may  have  been  deceived.  If 
thou  wert  his  superior,  thou  shouldst  not  have  boasted.  If 
our  desires  arc  moderate,  our  wants  will  be  few.  He  was 
seen  riding  through  the  village.  The  water  is  frozen.  Great- 
ness may  procure  a  man  a  tomb,  but  goodness  alone  can 
deserve  an  epitaph.  To  a  fond  parent  who  would  not  have 
his  child  corrected  for  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  sayin*' 
it  was  a  small  matter  j  Solon  very  wisely  replied,  "  Ves,  but 
babit  is  a  great  one."  If  opinion  has  cried  your  name  up,  let 
modesty  cry  your  heart  down,  lest  you  deceive  it,  or  it  deceive 
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you ;  there  is  no  less  danger  in  a  great  name  than  in  a  bad 
one  ;  and  no  less  honour  in  deserving  praise,  than  in  endur- 
in*  it. 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  while  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 

No  5  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 


VI. — Adverb. 


An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  qualifies  a  Verb,  an 
Adjective,  or  another  Adverb. 

Thus,  in  the  example  He  writes  ivell;  well,  qualifies 
the  verb,  by  expressing  the  mannfr  in  which  the  act  of 
writing  is  performed ;  in  the  examples.  She  is  remarkably 
^'digent ;  They  read  very  correctly ;  remarkuhly  and  very 
qualify  the  adjective  and  adverb,by  expressing  the  degree 
of  diligence  and  correctness. 

Adverbs  are  chiefly  used  to  express  in  one  wora  what- 
would  otherwise  require  two  or  more  words  ;  thus,  There 
signifies  in  that  place  ;  Whence,  from  what  place ;  Use- 
fully, in  a  useful  manner.  They  are  sometimes  classified 
according  to  their  signification,  as  adverbs  of  time,  of 
place  of  order,  of  quality,  of  manner,  &fc. 

Adverbs  of  quality  and  manner  are  generally  formed 
from  adjectives,  by  adding  ly  ;  as,  elegant,  elegant/y; 
safe,  safely ;  peaceful,  peacefully.  If  the  adjective  ends 
in  y,  the  y  is  changed  into  i  before  ly ;  as,  happy,  hap- 
pi/y.  If  the  adjective  ends  in  le,  the  e  is  changed  into 
y ;  as,  able,  ably. 
Some  words  become  adverbs  by  prefixing  a  ;  as,  afloat^ 
;        aground. 

A  sort  ofcompound  adverb  ia  formed  by  joining  several 
words  together ;  as,  Nou--a'days,  by-and-by. 
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Adverbs,  like  Adjectives,  are  sometimes  varied 
in  the  terminations  to  express  comparison  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  quality. 

Some  Adverbs  form  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative by  adding  er^  and  eii  j  as,  soon,  j,ooner, 
Boonest. 

Adverbs  which  end  in  /y,  are  compared  by  pre- 
fixing more  and  most  j  as,  J^obly,  more  nobly, 
most  nobly. 

A  few  Adverbs  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of 
the  comparative  and  superlative  ;  as,  Welly  better^ 
best.* 


•DiR«CTioNS  TO  TzACHER3.-It  will  be  obserred  that  both 
adjectiv«  and  adverbs  express  quality,  and  that  the  one  class 
of  words  13  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  not  by  signifi- 
cation or  termination,  but  by  the  words  which  they  qualify, 
adjectives  qualifying  nouns,  or  words  or  phrases  used  in  place 
of  nouns,  and  adverbs  qualifying  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other 
abverbs.  Among  the  compound  adverbs  are  not  to  be  included 
«uch  phrases,  as,  in  general,  at  present  j  for  these  are  merely 
elliptical  expressions  for  in  a  f^eneral  manner,  at  the  present 
time.  Yesterday,  to-day,  and  tu-morrow,  are  sometimes 
improperly  classed  among  adverbs  j  they  are  nouns  governed 
by  a  preposition  understood. 

Sentences  containing  adverbs  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  :  we, 
a  persrmal  pronoun,  first  person,  plural  number,  and  nomiita- 
tire  case ;  are,  an  auxiliary  verb,  present  tense,  indicative 
mood,  first  peir*on,  and  plural  number,  joined  to  made,  the 
passive  participle  of  the  verb  make,  thus  forming  the  passive 
Toice  of  that  verb  ;  fearfully,  an  adverb,  qualifying  made, 
formed  from  the  adjective  fearful,  by  adding  ly  ;  and,  a  con- 
iunction  ;  wonderfully,  an  adverb,  qualifying  made,  compara- 
tive, more  wo iider fully,  su|Mirlatire,  most  wonderfully  ; 
made,  an  active  transitive  verb,  oaseive  participle,  irregular, 
present  tense  make,  past  made. 
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EXERCISES. 

ADVERB. 

What  is  an  adverb  ?  What  is  the  chief  use  of  adverbs  1 
How  are  they  sometimes  classified  ?  How  are  adverbs  d 
quality  and  manner  generally  formed  1  When  an  adjcctire 
ends  i»i  y,  how  is  the  adverb  formed  from  it  1  How  are  ad- 
verbs formed  from  adjectives  which  end  in  le?  Hew  are 
some  nouns  changed  into  adverbs  'i  Why  are  some  adverbs 
varied  in  their  terminations  1  How  do  adjectives  which  en«t 
in  ly,  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  1 

Distinguish  Adverbs  from  Adjectives  in  the  follcving 
sentences  : — 

A  sweet  apple  ;  that  bird  sings  sweetly ;  the  virtuous  are, 
in  general,  happy  ;  he,  who  acts  virtuously,  may  expect  to  live 
happily  ;  profitable  employment ;  he  is  profitably  employed  ; 
we  must  be  temperate,  if  we  would  be  healthy ;  he  lives  very 
temperately ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  ycu  j  they  dwell  toge- 
ther very  happily  3  no  person  could  have  acted  more  nobly, 
yet  he  was  sadly  disappointed ;  there  is  nothing  in  human 
life  more  amiable  and  respectable  than  the  character  cf  a  • 
truly  humble  and  benevolent  man. 

Correct  the  following  errors  ;— 

He  reads  distinct ;  she  writes  neat ;  they  behave  very  pro- 
per ;  let  us  be  sincerely  ;  a  resolution  calmly,  nobly,  and  dis- 
interestedly ;  a  cheerfully  and  good  old  man  ;  he  spcke  un- 
common well ;  do  nothing  careless  ;  the  man  who  deliberates 
wise,  and  resolves  slow,  will  act  correct;  praise  no  man  too 
liberal  when  he  is  present,  nor  censure  him  too  lavish  when 
he  is  absent ;  a  just  man  should  account  nothing  more  pre- 
ciously than  his  word,  nothing  more  venerably  than  his  faith, 
and  nothing  more  sacredly  than  his  promise. 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Here  they  are.  Have  you  been  there  t  Where  is  my  hat  ] 
Whither  has  he  gone  'i  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Work  while 
it  is  called  to-day.  I  shall  sec  my  brother  seen  ;  I  eagerly 
wish  I  could  see  him  criener.     When  I  say  once,  take  your 
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places ;  when  I  say  twice,  prepare  your  pencils ;  when  I  say 
thrice,  begin.  Do  not  boasi  loo  much  cf  your  success.  Ccnie 
hither  immediately,  and  I  will  decide  the  matter  bctv.ceii 
you.  John  reads  less  new  than  he  did  Ibnnerly.  Jane  went 
away  yesterday ;  she  will  perhaps  return  to-morrow.  Who 
can  tell  what  shall  be  hereafter  1  Can  you  lend  me  a  shil- 
ling 1  Indeed  I  cannot  at  present,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
so  by-and-by.  A  true  friend  communicates  his  thoughts 
freely,  advises  justly,  assists  readily,  adventures  boldly, 
takes  all  patiently,  and  continues  a  friend  unchangeably. 


VII. — Preposition. 

A   Preposition  connects  words,  and  shows  the 
relation  between  them. 

Thus  in  the  sentence,  "We  travelled  from  Spain 
through  France  towards  Italy,"  the  prepositions  from, 
through,  towards,  not  only  connect  the  nouns  Sjiain, 
France,  Italy,  but  expr(  si  the  relation  or  bearing'  they 
had  to  each  other  in  the  travels  of  the  persons  represent- 
ed by  the  pronoun  we. 

Prepositions  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generally 
placed  before  the  Mords  whose  connexion  cr  relation  with 
other  words  they  point  out. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prepositions  in  most 
common  uoc  : — 

Mout,  above,  across,  after,  against,  along,  amid, 
amidst,  among,  amongst,  around,  at,. before,  behind, 
below,  beneath,  beside,  besides,  between,  betwixt,  beyond, 
but,  by,  concerning,  down,  duHng,  except,  for,  from, 
\n,  into,  near,  nigh,  of,  off,  on,  over,  out  of,  round, 
save,  through,  IhrougUout,  till,  to,  towards,  umter 
underneath,  unto,  up,  upon,  with,  u-ithin,  icithout. 
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Vlll. — Conjunction. 

A  Conjunction  joins  words  and  sentences  to- 
gether. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  My  father  and  mother  are 
come,  bat  I  have  not  seen  them  j"  the  words  father  and 
mother  are  joined  by  the  conjunction  and,  and  the  two 
clauses  of  the  sentence  are  joined  by  the  conjunction 
but. 

The  conjunctions  in  most  general  use  are  : — 

And,  also;  either,  or;  neither,  nor ;  though,  yet; 
but,  however ;  for,  that ;  because,  since ;  therefore, 
whereforef  then  ;  if,  unless,  lest. 


TX.—  INTERJECTION. 

An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express  sudden 
emotion. 

Thus,  in  the  examples,  "  Ah  !  there  he  comes ;  alas  ! 
what  shall  I  do !"  ah,  expresses  surprise,  alas,  distress. 

Interjections  are  so  called,  because  Ihey  are  generally 
thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  Those  which 
are  chiefly  used  are  : — 

jih,  alas,  fie,  ha,  hush,  huzzu,  Co,  O,  oh,  pshaw. 

Nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  become  inter- 
jections, when  they  are  uttered  as  exclamations ;  as, 
nonsense  !  strange  I  hail  1  away  !* 

.  •Directions  to  Teachers. — Prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions are  both  used  to  join  words  together ;  but  the  formei 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  expressing 
both  connexion  and  relation,  whereas  the  latter  express  con- 
nexion only.  Thus,  the  sentence,  I  have  wine  and  a  glasf, 
merely  expresses  that  wine  and  a  glass  are  in  my  possession ; 
while  the  sentence,  /  have  wine  in  a  glass,  expresses,  not  only 
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EXERCISES. 
pri:position,  conjunction,  interjection. 

\Vhat  is  a  preposiliori  {  \Vhy  are  prepositions  so  called  1 
What  is  a  conjuiicliou  1     What  is  an  inierjection  *? 

Distinguish  Preposilionsfrom  Conjunctions  in  thefollomng 
sentences  : — 

A  slate  and  a  pencil ;  I  write  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil ;  we 
live  during  one  half  of  the  year  in  the  town,  and  during  the 
Other  half  in  the  country  j  John  and  James  divided  the   loaf 

that  the  wine  and  glass  are  in  my  possession,  but  that  the 
one  contains  the  other.  Interjections  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  parts  of  speech,  by  their  always  ex- 
pressing exclamation,  and  by  their  seldom  being  necessarily 
connected  with  the  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

Prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections  may  be  parsed 
in  the  following  manner  ; — /  would  willingly  assist  you  ;  but 
alas  !  I  have  not  the  means,  for  I  myself  have  been  left  in  great 
poverty  by  the  death  of  my  brother  and  sister.  I,  a  personal 
pronoun,  first  person,  singular  number,  common  gender,  and 
nominative  case  ;  would,  the  past  tense,  first  person  suigulat 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  will,  joined  to  the  verb  assists,  to  form 
the  compound  tense  would  assist,  to  express  an  assertion  de- 
pending upon  a  condition,  namely,  my  having  means  which 
is  not  fulfilled,  and  therefore  implying  that  I  will  not  assist; 
willingly,  an  rfdverb,  qualifying  would  assist  ;  you,  a  personal 
pronoun,  second  person,  plural  number,  common  gender,  and 
objective  case,  governed  by  the  verb  assist  ;  but,  a  conjunc- 
tion, connecting  the  two  clau^-es  of  the  senience  ;  alas,  an 
interjection  ;  /,  a  personal  pronoun,  as  befjn;  :  have,:in  active 
verb,  present  tense,  indicative  njood,  first  person,  singular 
number  ;  not,  an  abverb,  qualifying  havc^;  the,  the  definite 
article,  limiting  the  signification  of  means  ;  r/it'ans,  a  noun 
singular  or  plural  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case; 
'ur,  a  conjunction  connecting  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence) 
/,  a  personal  pronoun, as  before  ;  myself,  a  reciprocal  pronoun, 
nominative  case  ;  have,  auxiliary  verb,  joined  to  been,  the 
pnssivc  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb  be ;  and  bft,  the  pas'jivo 
participle  of  the  verb  leave,  pasi  tense,  leftj  funning  the  com- 
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between  them,  and  James  gave  a  part  of  his  share  to  a  poor 
man  on  the  street ;  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor ;  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  ihey  shall  inherit  th*" 
earth ;  I  have  only  called  twice,  since  I  came  home  ;  since  you 
will  not  do  as  you  are  desired,  you  must  be  turned  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  class  ;  unless  he  come  soon,  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  him  before  night ;  they  are  happy,  because  they  are  good. 
Parse  the  following  sentences : — 
Charles  is  esteemed,  because  he  is  both  discreet  and  bene- 
volent. Hark !  how  sweetly  the  woodlark  sings  !  Remove  far 
from  me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny 
thee ;  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold  !  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  is  not  altogether 
ignorant.  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts.  Ah !  the 
delusions  of  hope.  We  in  vain  look  for  a  path  between  virtue 
and  rice. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smil'd  deceitful  on  her  birth : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  depriv'd  of  all. 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven, 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage  far  retir'd 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale : 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conceal'd. 
PARSING. 

To  parse  sentences  etymological ly,  that  is,  to  name  the  class 
or  part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  belongs,  and  to  explain 

pound  tense  have  been  left,  expressing  the  passive  voice  of  the 
verb  /eace,and  perfect  past  time ;  present  ienBe,leave ;  tn,a  pre- 
position, showing  the  relation  between  /  and  poverty ;  great, 
an  adjective  in  the  positive  form,  qualifying  ^ovcr/y ;  poverty, 
a  noun,singular  number^neuter  gender,and  objective  case ;  by, 
a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  between  the  state  in  which 
I  have  been  left  and  (kath,^nd  brother  and  suiter ;  wty,a  personal 
pronoun,  possessive  case ;  brother,  a  noun,  masculine  gender, 
and  objective  case  ;  and,  a  conjunction,  joining  brother  and 
$ister  i  sister,  a  noun,  feminine  grender,  and  objective  case. 
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its  rdafions  to  the  thing  or  things  which  it  represents,  and  to 
other  words  in  the  same  senlcuce,  it  is  necessary  to  have  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  the  follouing  general  principles,  as 
they  have  been  already  given  in  the  forni  of  rules,  andillus' 
trated  by  examples.  The  signification  of  nouns  is  limiied  to 
one,  but  to  any  one  of  the  kind,  by  the  indejinite  aj  tide,  and  toi 
some  parlicular  one,  or  some  particular  number,  by  the  dji- 
niU  article.  Nouns,  in  one  form,  represent  one  of  a  kind,  and 
in  another,  any  number  more  than  one  j  they  are  the  navies  of 
males,  of  females,  or  of  objects  which  are  neither  male  nor 
female;  and  they  represent  the  subject  of  an  affirmation,  a 
command,  or  a  question, — the  owner  cr  possessor  of  a  thing—, 
or  the  object  of  an  action,  cr  of  a  relation,  expressed  By  a  pre- 
position. Adjectives  express  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
one  person  or  thing  from  another  j  in  one  form,  they  express 
quality  without  comparison  ;  in  another,  they  express  compa- 
rison between  two,or  between  one  and  a  number  taken  colleC' 
lively, — and  in  a  third,  they  express  comparison  between  oni 
and  a  number  of  others  taken  separately.  Pi'onouns  arc  used 
in  place  of  nouns  ;  one  class  of  them  is  used  merely  as  the 
substitutes  o£  nam^s ;  the  pronouns  of  another  class  have  a 
peculiar  reference  to  some  preceding  words  in  the  sentence,  of 
which  they  are  the  substitutes, — and  those  of  a  third  class 
point  out,  with  great  precision,  the  persons  cr  things  which 
they  represent.  Some  pronouns  are  used  for  both  the  nawH 
and  \hQ  substitute ;  and  several  are  frequently  employed  i| 
asking  questions.  Affirmations  and  commands  arc  expressed  bj 
the  vei'b  ;  and  different  inflections  of  the  verb  express  number^ 
person,  time,  and  manner.  Witn  regard  to  lime,  an  ainrma* 
tkm  may  be  present  or  past  or  future  ;  with  regard  to  manner 
an  nflirmrition  may  be  ponitive  or  conditional,  it  being  doubt' 
ful  whether  the  condition  is  fulfilled  or  not,  oi  it  beirig  im- 
plied that  it  is  not  fulfilled  ; — the  verb  may  express  com- 
mand or  exhortation  ;  or  the  sense  ol'thc  verb  may  be  expressed 
without  affirming  or  commanding.  The  verb  also  expresses 
that  an  action  or  state  is  or  was  going  on,  by  a  form  ivhirh  is 
aUo  used  sr)metimes  as  a  noun,  and  sometimes  to  qualify. 
nfii»n!4.  Affirmations  are  modifiid  by  adverb^,  srjinr  of  which 
cnn  be  inflected  to  express  different  degrees  of  modification. 
Word.H  Km  joined  toi^eiher  by  conjunctions  ;  and  the  varuTiii 
reloliitns  which  our:  thing  Wnrs  t(»  another  arc  cxprcf'od  bj 
pr^pofiitions.  Sudden  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  exclamfj^iq^njt^ 
are  exores?ed  by  interjections. 
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In  parsing  sentences   according  to  these  general  princi- 
ples, it  will  be  observed  that  many  words,  from  the  different 
ways  in  which  they  are  used,  belong  sometimes  to  one  part  of 
speech,  sonieiimes  to  another.     Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  After 
a  storm  comes  a  calm,"  the  word  calm  is  a  noun  ;  in  "  The 
day  was  calm,"  it  is  an  adjective ;  in  "  Calm  your  fears,"  it 
is  a  verb.     Tlie  words  which  belong  sometimes  to  one  class, 
sometimes   to  another,  according  to  their  peculiar  significa- 
tion in  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur,  are  chiefly  nouns 
and  adjectives,   as,  hard  labour,  labour  diligently  ;  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  as,  humble  rank,  rank  weeds,  you  rank 
high  ;  adjectives  and  adverbs,  as,  a  little  learningy  speak 
little;  adverbs   and   prepositions,   as,  go  on,  on  the  table; 
adverbs  and  conjunctions,  as  they  are  yet  young  ;  though  she 
it  fair,  yet  she  is  not  amiable;  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
as,  for  your  sake  I  mill  obey,  for  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so   The 
simplest  and  most  philosophical  way  to  find  out  to  what  part 
of  speech  each  word  belongs,  as  well  as  to  analyze  the  struc- 
ture of  the  most  complicated  sentences,  is  to  parse  them   ac- 
cording to  the  following  method ; — T%e  minutest  plant  or  ani- 
mal, if  attentively  examined,  affords  a  thousand  wonders,  and 
obliges  us  to  admire  and  adore  that  omnipotent  hand  which 
created  it.   What  word  makes  the  principal  affirmation  in  this 
sentence  'I    Affords.    What  part  of  speech  is  affords,  since  it 
affirms  1     A   verb.     Does  it  affirm  of  something  past,  or  of 
something  going  on  at  the  present "?    Of  something   going  on 
at  present.     In  what  tense  is  it  then  1     In  the  present  tense. 
Is   the  affirmation   positive  or  conditional  1     Positive,  and 
therefore   the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mood.     What  is   the 
subject  of  the  affirmation  1     Plant.     May  any  other  word  in 
the  sentence  be  the  subject  of  this  affirmation.     Yes,  animal. 
What  joins  these  two  words  "i  The  conjunction  or.  What  part 
of  speech  is  plant  ?     A  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  some- 
thing.    Is   it  tlie  name  of  a  male  or  female  1     Of  neither  ; 
hence  it  is  of  the  neuter  gender.     Does  it  signify  one,  or  more 
than  one  1  One  only,  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  singular  num- 
ber.    In  what  case  is  plant,  since  it  is  the  subject  of  an  affir- 
mation 1     In  the  nominative  case.     Is  the  application  of  this 
name   or  noun  limited  by  any  word  1     Yes,   by  the  definite 
article /Ae.   What  kind  ofplant  is  spoken  of "?    The  minutest 
plant.     What  part  of  speech  is  minutest,  because  it  describes 
the  kmd  of  plant  %  An  adjective  in  the  superlative  form.  Why 
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do  you  say  that  it  is  in  the  superlative  form  1  Because  it  sup- 
poses a  compariscn  between  this  plant  and  every  other  plant 
taken  separaiely.  What  does  llic  minutest  plant  or  animal 
afford  {  ^  thousand  wonders.  Wliicli  of  these  words  is  ihc 
object  of  the  action  atfirmed  ?  Woiiders,\\hich  is  thtrcfjrohi 
the  objective  case.  What  part  of  speech  is  a  1  The  indefinite 
article.  Does  it  limit  tiie  signification  of  tlie  noun  hero  i  N"", 
it  limits  the  word  thousand.  What  part  cf  speech  is  thousand  i 
An  adjective  cf  number,qualifyingu-07i(ie7s.  Does  the  minutest 
plant  or  animal  afford  a  thousand  wonders  to  every  one  1  No, 
they  must  be  attentively  examined.  What  word  joins  this 
affirmation  with  the  other '?  The  conjunction  t/".  In  what 
way  must  the  plant  or  animal  be  examined  1  ^Attentively. 
What  part  of  speech  is  attentively 'i  An  adverb,  because  it 
qualifies  ihe  \trh  examined.  What  part  of  the  verb  is  f  jr- 
amined.  The  passive  participle.  Docs  it  make  a  complete 
affirmation  by  itself?  No,  the  auxiliary  rerhbe  is  understood. 
Is  any  other  positive  affimjation  made  coiicerning  tlic  plant 
or  animal  1  Yes,  it  obliges.  Whom  does  it  oblige'?  Us. 
What  part  of  speech  is  us  ?  A  personal  pronoun,  in  the 
plural  number  and  objective  case.  What  does  the  plant  or 
animal  oblige  us  to  do  1  To  admire  and  adore.  What  wtrd 
points  out  what  you  are  obliged  to  do  ?  The  preposition  lo, 
\Vhat  parts  of  speech  are  admire  and  adore  1  Verbs.  Do  they 
affirm  in  this  sentence  1  Not  by  themselves,  but  they  express 
acts  which  we  are  obliged  to  do  *?  What  part  cf  the  verb  is 
each  of  them  1  The  infinitive  mood,  indicated  by  the  pre- 
position to?  What  word  connects  them  *?  The  conjunction 
and.  What  is  the  object  of  the  acts  of  admiring  and  adoring  1 
Hand.  What  kind  of  hand  1  Omnipotent.  Is  the  word  hand 
qualified  by  any  other  word  but  omnipotent  1  \'e8,  by  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  that.  Is  any  thing  affirmed  cf  that 
omnipotent  hand  1  ll  created.  Is  the  word  hand  itself  the 
nubject  of  this  affirmation  1  No,  the  word  ivhich  is  used 
instead  of  it.  AVhat  part  of  speech  is  which  ?  A  pronoun. 
What  kind  of  pronoun  1  A  relative  pronoun,  because  it 
refers  immediately  to  the  word  hand,  w.\ich  is  its  antecodLiil. 
When  did  the  act  expressed  by  created  lake  place  'I  At  s«ne 
former  cr  past  time,  hence  the  verb  is  in  the  past  tense. 
What  did  the  omnipotent  hajrd  create  '?  The  plant  or  animal. 
Is  the  word  plant  or  animal  the  object  of  the  ainrinBlion,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  the  sentence  1     No,  but  its  substitute,  the 
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pronoun  it.  Name  the  articles  in  this  sentence.  The,  a. 
Name  all  the  nouns.  Plant,  animal,  wonders,  hand.  Name 
all  the  adjectives  !  Minutest,  thousand, omnipotent.  Name  all 
the  pronouns  %  Us.  that,  which,  it.  Name  all  the  verbs  ?  Exa- 
mined, affords,  obliges,  adore,  admire,  created.  Name  the 
adverb  1  Attentively.  Name  the  preposition  *?  To.  Name  all 
the  conjunctions  ?  Or,  if,  and.  Are  there  examples  of  all  the 
parts  (^  speech  in  this  sentence  1     Of  eAl  but  the  inlerjectior. 

Sentences  to  be  parsed  according  to  the  foregoing  method : — 

Justice  and  bounty  procure  friends. 

Idleness  is  the  parent  of  want  and  pain ;  but  the  labour  cf 
virtue  bringeth  forth  pleasure. 

The  faculty  of  speech  was  bestowed  upon  man,  for  great 
and  important  purposes;  but,  ala»  !  it  is  too  often  perverted. 

-  Good  magistrates,  promoting  the  public  interest,  observing 
the  laws,  and  favouring  virtue,  are  worthy  of  honour. 

Lo !  at  the  couch  where  infant  beautj*  sleeps, 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps : 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slumb'ring  child  with  pensive  eyes. 

It  is  reported  of  the  ancient  Persians  by  an  eminent  writer, 
that  the  sum  of  their  education  consisted  in  teaching  youth 
)p  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  truth. 

Life  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  o(  which  we  are  perpetu- 
ally chinging  the  scene :  we  first  leave  childhood  ^rchind  us, 
then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then  the 
better  and  mere  pleasant  part  of  eld  age. 

Seize,  mortal !  seize  the  transient  hour  ; 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies : 

Life's  a  short  summer,  man  a  floiver  5 

He  dies — alas  !  how  soon  he  dies  !  * 

Society,  when  formed,  requires  distinctions  of  property, 
diversity  rf  conditions,  subordination  of  ranks,  and  a  mul* 
tiplicity  of  occupations,  m  order  10  advance  the  general  good.- 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; 

^iJI  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
A.nd  uaste  its  siveetness  on  the  desert  air. 

O  vain  and  inconsistent  world  !  0  fleeting  and  transient 
ife  !  When  will  the  sons  of  men  learn  to  think  of  thee  as  they 
xigbt  1  When  will  they  learn  humanity  from  the  afflictiona 
of  their  brethren  ;  or  moderation  and  wisdom  from  the  seon 
jf  their  own  fugitive  state  7 

Yon  cottager  who  weaves  at  her  own  dootf 
PilloH  a. id  bobbins  all  her  little  store  j 
Content,  though  mean,  and  cheerful,  tf  not  gay* 
Shufiling  her  threads  about  the  live  long  day 
Jusf  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light  j 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit. 
Receives  no  praise :  but  though  her  lot  be  such, 
(Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  renders  much  ; 
Just  kno^,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true— 
A  truth  the  brillianUPrenchman  never  knew  ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  withjsparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  tl^ie  skies. 
0  happy  peasant !     Oh  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  her  the  rich  reward , 
He  praised  perhaps  tor  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home  j 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 
If  nature  has  denied  to  Britain  the  fruitful  vine,  the  fragrant 
myrtle,   the  spontaneous  soil,  and  the  beautiful  climate,  she 
has  also  exempted  her  from  the  parching  droughts,  the  deadly 
siroc,   and  the  frightful   tornado.     If  our  soil   is  poor   and 
churlish,  and  our  skies  cold   and  frowning,  the  serpent  never 
lurks  within  the  one,  nor  the  plague  within  the  otlier.     If  our 
mountains  are  bleak  and  barren,  they  have,  at   least,  nursed 
within  their  bosoms  a  race  of  men,  whose  industry  and  intel- 
ligence have   performed   greater  wonders,   and  supply  a  more 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  than   all  tlie  nuncs  ol'  Mexico 
and  Hindostan. 
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Hark  !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings, 

Mingling  wild  mirth  \viUi  war's  stern  minstrelsy, 

His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings. 

And  moves  to  deatii  with  military  glee  : 

Boast,  Erin,  beast  them  !  tameless,  frank,  and  free. 

In  kindness  ivarm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known. 

Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  she  j 

And  he,  yon  chieftain,  strike  the  proudest  tcne 

Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  !  the  Hero  is  thine  own. 


Part  III.— SYNTAX. 


Stntax  treats  of  the  connexion  and  arrangement 
of  words  in  sentences. 

A  sentence  is  any  number  of  words  joined 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  aflfirmation 
or  proposition. 

Thus,  the  words,  "  From  virtue  to  rice,"  do  not  con- 
tain a  complete  proposition  :  therefore,  they  do  not  form  a 
sentence.  But  the  words,  "  From  rirtue  to  vice  the  pro- 
gress is  gradual,"  form  a  sentence,  because  tliey  contain 
a  distinct  proposidcn,  or  because  the  sense  is  complete. 

Sentences  are  either  Simple  or  Compound.. 

A  Simple  sentenc-e  contains  only  one  pro 
position. 

A  Compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or 
more  simple  sentences  joined  together. 

Thus,  "  His  talents  are  of  a  high  order,"  His  talents 
excite  admiration,"  are  two  fimpie  sentences,  which  ar* 
united  into  a  compound  sentence, by  saying,"  His  talents, 
which  are  of  a  high  order,  excite  admiration." 

Every   sentence  or   complete   proposition   con- 
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tains  a  subject,  or  thing  spoken  of,  and  an   affirma- 
tion, or  what  is  said  of  the  subject. 

When  the  afl&rination  is  not  limited  to  the  subject, 
a  complete  proposition  or  sentence  also  contains  an 
object. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  Birds  sing,"  birds  b  the  sub- 
iect,  and  sin§  the  affirmation ; — in  the  sentence,  "  Know- 
ledge improrea  the  mind,"  Knowledge  is  the  subject, 
improves  the  affirmation,  and  mind  the  object. 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  noun,  or  two  or 
more  nouns  joined  together  ;  as,  James  walks,  John  and 
Thomas  run ;—  a  pronoun,  or  pronouns  ;  a.',  He  reads,  you 
and  /  write  ; — the  infinitiye  of  a  verb  ;  as  To  obey,  is  the 
duty  of  children  ; — or  a  part  of  a  sentence ;  as,  That  you 
cannot  repeat  your  lesson  is  your  own  fault. 

The  affirmation  in  a  sentence  b  always  made  by  a 
yerb. 

The  object  in  a  sentence  b  always  a  noun,  or  a  pro- 
noun ;  as,  Jane  lost  her  book,  and  Slary  found  it ; — the 
infinitive  or  present  participle  of  a  rerb  ;  as,  William 
loves  to  play,  Robert  takes  pleasure  in  reailing  and 
writing ;  or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  perform  this  exercise. 

The  other  parts  of  speech  are  employed  in  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  as  follows  : — The  article  to  limit 
the  signification  of  the  subject  or  object ;  the  ad- 
jective to  qualify  the  subject  or  object ;  the  adverb  to 
qualify  the  affirmation,  or  to  modify  some  other  word  of 
quality  ;  the  prepositon  to  show  how  the  object  b  related 
to  the  subject,  or  to  the  affirmation,  or  to  some  other 
object ;  and  the  conjunction  to  join  two  or  more  subjects, 
two  or  more  affirmations,  two  or  more  objects,  or  two  or 
more  words  of  quality,  or  to  unite  the  clause  of  a  com- 
pound sentence,  or  to  connect  separate  sentences. 

The  following  rules  exhibit  the  principle  upon  which 
the  several  parts  of  speech  are  connected  in  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  according  to  the  prevailing  usage 
cf  the  English  language. 
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SUBJECT  AND  VERB. 

Rule  [. — A  verb  is  of  the  same  number  and  per- 
son vvith  its  subject ;  as,  I  speak,  thou  hearest,  the 
master  leaches,  the  scholars  learn, 

1.  Collective  nouns  are  followed  by  verbg  in  the  sin- 
guljir  or  in  the  plural  number,  according  as  unity  or 
plurality  of  idea  is  expressed  ;  as,  The  council  is 
sitting,  the  clergy  are  divided  among  themselves. 

Party,  army,  and  some  other  collective  nouns,  are 
never  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  number. 

2.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  joined 
by  the  conjunction  and,  take  the  verb  in  the  plural ;  as, 
Justice  and  bounty  procure  friends. 

3.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  joirtd 
by  or  or  nor,  take  the  verb  in  the  singular ;  a.1,  Either 
John  or  James  was  present. 

In  like  maimer,  when  two  nouns  in  the  singular  i.tm- 
ber  are  cormected  by  the  preposition  with,  or  b}-  &-..ch 
expressions  as,  as  well  as,  the  verb  is  in  tlie  singular ;  r,.-. 
The  gentleman,  with  his  son,  was  here  yeslerda}  ; 
Caesar,  as  well  as  Cicero,  was  eloquent. 

4.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  in  different  num-. 
bers  are  joined  by  or  at  nor,  *he  verb  is  in  the  pluraj  ; 
as,  Neither  health  nor  riches  are  to  be  depended  on  ; 
Neither  you  nor  I  are  in  fault. 

^Vhen  two  or  more  nominatives,  in  the  same  num- 
ber, but  of  different  persons,  are  joined  by  or  or  nor, 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  last  j  as.  Either  thou  or  he  is 
to  blajne. 

6.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  cf  different  persons 
are  joined  by  the  conjunction  and,  the  verb  agrees  with 
the  first  person  in  preference  to  the  second,  and  willi  the 
second  in  preference  to  the  third ;  as.  You  and  I  have 
learned  our  lessons ;  You  and  he  have  received  your 
reward. 

7.  When  the  infinitive  mood,  cr  part  of  a  sentence,  .'• 
U5' d  as  the  subject  cf  an  affirmition,  the  verb  is  in  the 
third  nerson  singular  ;  as.  To  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  piously,  is  iho  duty  cf  sll  men. 
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8.  When  a  subject  or  nominaliTC  is  joined  to  a  parti- 
ciple, without  being  connected  with  any  other  verb  in 
the  sentence,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  abiolute  ; 
as.  The  icind  being  favourable,  we  set  sail. 

The  Active  participle  is  sometimes  used  absolutely 
with3ut  a  nominative  ;  as.  Generally  speakxn^,mj  pupilj 
are  attentive 

ARTICLE. 

Rule  II. — Tlie  indefinite  article  is  placed 
before  nouns  in  the  singular  number  only  j  as, 
a  pear,  an  apple. 

The  definite  article  is  placed  before  nouns 
in  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  number  ;  as, 
The  garden,  the  trees. 

1.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  before  nouns  signi- 
fjring  more  than  one,  when  they  are  used  collectively  ; 
u,  ^  dozen,  a  score. 

2.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  before  nouns  in  the 
plural  number,  when  they  are  qualified  by  numeral  ad- 
jectives used  as  nouns,  or  by/eir  or  many  ;  as,  ^i  hundred 
pounds,  a  thousand  guineas,  a  few  books,  a  great  many 
pens. 

3.  WTien  several  nouns  are  joined  together,  some  of 
which  take  a  before  them,  and  some  an,  the  indefinite 
article  is  repeated  before  each  of  them;  as,  j3  hcrse,  an 
MUi  an  owl,  and  a  sparrow. 

4.  When  two  or  more  nouns  or  adjectives  are  joined 
together,  the  article  is  placed  only  before  the  first  of 
them,  if  they  are  applied  to  the  same  person  cr  thing  ; 
it  is  placed  before  each  of  them,  if  they  arc  applied  to 
different  persons  or  things  ;  as.  The  pious  and  learned 
Newton  ;  the  English  and /Ac  Irish  nation 

5.  The  definite  article  and  an  ad'eclive  are  sometime* 
used  instead  of  the  adjective  and  a  noun ;  as,  The  good 
the  wise. 

6    '  los  supplies  tlic  place  of 

*  p*  -ivecasc;  as,  He  hai  a 

fwelitng  uu  the  neck. 
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NOUN. 

Rule  III. — Nouns  or  personal  pronouns,  applied 
to  tlie  same  persons  or  things,  are  put  in  the  same 
case ;  as.  John  the  Baptist ;  Julius  Ccesar,  he  who 
was  killed  in  the  senate- house,  was  a  warrior  and 
an  orator. 

1.  A  noun  and  a  personal  pronoun,  applied  to  the 
same  person  or  thing,  cannot  be  nominatives  to  the  sa:Tie 
verb ,  thus,  "  Paul  the  Apostle,  Jie  was  very  zealous,'* 
ought  to  be,  "  Paul  the  Apostle  was  very  zealous." 

2.  A  noun  is  sometimes  put  in  apposition  to  a  part 
of  a  sentence;  as.  You  read  very  indistinctly,  a  habii 
which  you  should  endeavour  to  correct. 

3.  A  noun  or  pronoim  which  answers  a  question  is  in 
the  same  case  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  asks  it ; 
as.  Who  told  you  1  He.   Whose  books  arc  these  1  Mine. 

Rule  IV, — When  two  nouns,  or  a  noun  and  a 
pronoun,  denote  the  possessor  and  the  possessed, 
the  name  of  the  former  is  put  in  the  possessive 
case ;  as,  My  fathefs  servant  ;  thine  is  the 
kingdom. 

1.  The  name  of  the  thing  possessed  is  sometimes 
omitted ;  as.  He  is  at  the  Watch-maker's  ;  let  us  go  to 
St.  Patrick's. 

2.  WTien  the  possessor  is  described  by  two  or  more 
nouns,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  is  generally  put  after 
the  last ;  as,  John  the  Baptist's  head. 

3.  ^V4ien  the  thing  possessed  belongs  to  two  or  more, 
the  sign  of  the  possessive  is  put  after  each  ;  as,  It  was 
my  father's,  mother's,  and  widens  opinion. 

4.  The  objective  case  with  of  is  frequently  used 
instead  oi'tlie  jKJsseesive  ;  as,  A  servant  of  my  fitther. 

When  the  thing  is  only  one  of  a  uiunber  belonging  to 
the  possessor,  both  the  possessive  case  and  of  are  U3ed, 
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as,  A  servant  of  my  father^s^  the  word  servants  being 
understood  after  father's.  The  full  construction  in  such 
a  caae  b,  A  serrant  out  of  my  father's  senrants. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Rule  V. — Every  adjective  qualifies  a  noun, 
expressed  or  understood  ;  a.*-',  A  ivise  man  ; 
few  were  present. 

1.  Adjectives  sometimes  qualify  the  infinitive  mood, 
or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  To  see  Ls  pleasant ;  to  be  blind 
is  unfortunate. 

2.  Adjectives  of  number  qualify  nouns  in  the  singular 
or  pliu-al,  according  as  they  signify  one  or  more ',  as  One 
man,  six  children. 

3.  The  adjcctive«iwcA,  every,  either,  neither,  qualify 
nouns  in  the  singular  number  ;  as,  Every  boy  in  in  his 
place  ;  let  each  speak  for  himself 

Every  sometimes  qualifies  a  plural  noun,  when  the 
things  which  it  denotes  are  spoken  of  collectively  ;  as, 
Ecery  hundred  years.  Hundred  i^  here  treated  as  & 
noun. 

PRONOUN. 

Rule  VI. — Pronouns  are  of  the  same  num- 
ber, gender,  and  person,  with  the  nouns  which 
they  represent ;  as,  The  master  sits  at  his  desk  ; 
the  scholars  learn  their  lesson. 

1 .  When  two  or  more  pronouns  are  u«ed  in  place  of  the 
same  noun,  they  areput  in  the  same  number,  gender, 
and  person ;  thus,  "  T/tou  hast  done  me  a  great  favour, 
for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  ought  to  be,"  You 
have  done  me  a  great  favourfor  which  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you." 

2.  The  pronoun  it,  when  the  nominatrre  to  a  verb,  is 
applied  to  persons  as  well  as  to  things ;  to  the  first  and 
second  persons  as  well  as  tn  the  third  person  ;  and  to  the 
plural  number  as  well  as  to  the  singular   as^    //  is   the 
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king  ;  it,  was  / ;    it  was  not  you  ;  it  was  the  men  who 

were  here  this  moniing. 

3.  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the  same  number,  gender, 
and  person,  with  their  antecedents  ;  as,  /,  who  am  still 
your  friend,  will  not  desert  you  j  let  the  monitors^  who 
are  ready,  begin. 

4.  ^^■  hen  the  relative  refers  to  two  antecedents  of  di^ 
ferent  persons,  it  agrees  Avith  tlie  one  or  the  other,   ac 
cording  as  tlie  meaning  of  tlie  sentence  requires ;  as,  j^ 
am  the  person  iiho  make  \he  pens  j  I  am  tlie  person  who 
has  charge  of  the  slates. 

5.  The  relative  which  is  generally  understood  of  col- 
lective nouns,  even  when  they  represent  persons  ;  as,  The 
committee,  which  met  to-day,  was  unanimous. 

6.  The  relative  tchich  has  sometimes  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence for  its  antecedent ;  as.  He  is  in  great  distress, 
which  1  am  sorry  to  hear. 

7.  The  relative  in  the  objective  case  is  somtimes 
omitted  ;  as.  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  I  ever  read. 

8.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that  agree 
witli  their  nouns  in  number ;  as,  T^i^book,  these  books ; 
that  map,  those  maps. 

VERB. 
Rule    VII. — Active   transitive  verbs  and   tlieir 
participles  take  after  tliem  the  objective  case  ;  as,  If 
yeloveme,   keep  my  commandments  ;  William   is 
learning  his  lesson. 

When  the  active  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  it  gene- 
rally takes  an  article  before  it,  and  o/ after  it ;  as.  In 
the.  keeping  of  \hy  commandments  there  is  great  reward. 

A\nien  this  participle  is  preceded  by  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun in  the  possessive  case,  it  does  not  take  the  article 
before  it ;  as,  ifw  neglecting  to  study  is  the  cause  of  liis 
ignorance. 

Rui.n  VIII. — The  verb  to  be  has  the  .<«ime  case 
after  it  as  before  it ;  as,  It  is  /,  be  not  afraid  ;  who 
do  n^en  say  that  /  am  ;  whom  do  they  represent 
me  to  he. 
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Rule  IX.— The  Infinitive  Mood  follows  another 
verb  or  a  participle  ;  as,  I  desire  to  learn  j  he  is 
wtiiling  to  see  you. 

1.  The  Iriiiiiitivc  Modi  5omctinu5s  follows  a  noun  or 
an  adjective  ;  as,  Your  desire  lo  improve  is  coinraendable ; 
it  Ls  delightful  to  behold  tJie  setting  sun. 

2.  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  sometimes  used  absolutely; 
as,  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  ^vas  not  present. 

3.  TTie  Infinitive  Mood  is  preceded  by  tlic  preposition 
to,  except  after  the  verbs,  bid,  can,  ilnre,/eely  hear,  ktj 
make,  may,  must,  need,  fhall,  see,  and  ivili. 

ADVE'IB. 

Rule  X. — Adverbs  axe  joined  to  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, and  other  adverbs ';  as,  wisely  said,  exceed- 
ingly good,  very  well. 

1 .  The  Adverbs  hence,  whence,  and  tht>nce,  do  not  re- 
quire/rom  before  tbcm,  as  each  of  them  contains  in  it^self 
the  power  of  that  prepositi<jn  ;  as,  wk^.ncc  (that  is,  ft  jm 
uhat  place)  came  you  ? 

T»vo  negatives  make  an  aflirmation  ;  thus,  "  I  do 
not  tajtt  none,*^  means  "  I  take  some." 

PREPOSITION 

Rule  XI. — Prepositions  are  followed  by  nouns 
ajid  pronouns  in  the  objective  case  i  as.  For 
me,  with  us,  on  tlie  table. 

1 .  Propositions  are  aUo  followed  by  Uit  active  par- 
ticiples of  verbs  ;  aj,  By  applying  to  your  studies,  you 
will  acquire  knowledge. 

2.  Prepc>»itions  are  frequently  omitted,  especially  be- 
fore noons  denoting  time,  space,  and  dimension,  and 
before  tite  personal  pronouius  ;  as  Once  a  day  ;  lie  ran 
two  nailcj  ;  thi«  wall  is  six  feet  lu;(h ;  lull  mc  tiic  truUb 
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3.  "fhe  idiom  of  the  language  requires  particular  pre- 

Sosfitions  after  certain  wr^rds  and    phrases ;  as,  A  preju- 
ice  against ;  an  abhorrence  of;  an  aversion  to. 

CONJUNCTION. 

Rule  XII. — Conjunctions  join  the  san:e 
cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  same  moodJ 
and  tenses  of  verbs,  similar  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  clauses  or  members  of  sentences  ;  as, 
John  and  James  are  come  ;  I  saw  him  and 
her  ;  they  read  and  write  well  ;  a  wise  and 
virtuous  man  ;  we  should  live  soberly  and  ho- 
nestly ;  keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy 
lips  from  speaking  guile. 

1 .  AMien  the  relative  pronoun  follows  the  conjujnetjbri 
than,  it  is  put  in  the  objective  case  ;  ai,  His  father,  than 
vAom  I  never  knew  a  better  man,  b  dead. 

2.  Some  conjunctions  have  their  correspondent  con- 
junctiona  ;  thus  both  is  followed  by  and,  either  by  or, 
neither  by  iiar, though  by  yet,  &c. ;  as,  Bothyon  and  I  saw 
it ;  though  he  was  rich,  yet,  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor. 

INTERJKCTTON. 
Rule   XIII. — Interjections    are  joined   to   the 
objective  case   of  pronouns  of  the  first  person,  and 
the  nominative  of  pronouns  of  the  second  ;  as,  jih 
me  !     0  thou  ! 


In  addition  to  the  examples  of  ellipsis,  or  omission  o( 
words,  given  under  some  of  the  preceding  rules,  the 
foUomng  may  be  mentioned  as  occurring  frequently  in 
botli  poetry  and  prose.  ^ 

1.  When  two  or  more  affirmations  are  made  of  thrj- 
same  subject,  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  placed  only, before 
the  first ;  as,  "  I  love,  fear,  and  respect  the  magistrate,'* 
instead  of"  /love,  /fear,  and  /respect  the  magistrate.** 
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2.  The  noiui  is  frequently  omitted  after  an  adjecti've 
in  the  comparative  form ;  as,  **  I  will  pull  down  my  bams 
and  build  greater,"  that  is,  '*'  greater  barns.^* 

3.  In  poetry  nouns  are  often  omitted  in  interrogative 
sentences ;  as,  "  Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  1"  that 
is,  "  Lives  there  a  man,  who  loves  his  pain  V* 

4.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  qualify  the  same  noun, 
it  b  placed  only  after  the  last  of  them  ^  as,  A  great,  wis<^ 
ani  good  prince. 

5.  When  an  adjective  qualifies  two  or  more  nouns,  it 
is  placed  only  before  the  first;  as,  Good  qualities  and 
actions. 

6.  The  verb  is  frequently  omitted  after  a  n«un  which 
follows  the  comparative  degree  ;  as,  *'  Only  on  the  throne 
will  I  be  greater  than  thou,"  that  is,  "  than  thou  $haU 
be." 

7.  In  poetry,  verbs  which  express  address,  or  answer  , 
are  frequently  omitted  ;  as,  "  To  whom  the  monarch," 
that  is,  "  To  whom  the  monarch  said  or  replied." 

8.  When  an  adverb  qualifies  tivo  or  more  words,  it  is 
placed  only  after  the  last ;  as,  "  He  spoke  and  acted 
gracefully." 

9.  When  the  same  preposition  points  out  severai  ob« 
jects,  it  is  placed  only  before  the  first ;  as,  "  He  walke4 
over  tlie  hills  and  the  valleys." 

10.  The  preposition  to  is  omitted  after  like,  near,  ad' 
joining,  &^. ;  as,  Like  three  distinct  powers ;  your  opinion 
is  nearest  the  truth  ;  a  garden  adjoining  the  river. 

1 1.  When  severaii  words  or  clauses  succeed  eacb  «.,d4er, 
the  conjunction  is  sometiizies  omitted  ;  as,  "  He  caused 
the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  tlie  deaf  to  hear,  the 
lepers  to  be  cleansed." 

12.  In  the  expression  of  sudden  emotion,  all  but  the 
most  important  words  are  fruquenlly  omitted  ;  thus,  the 
exclamation  "  Well  done  !"  means  "That  is  wrli  done.'** 

•  DimECTiONS  TO  Teache-rs. — The  Rules  of  Syntax  wH 
enable  the  pupil  to  understand  how  these  words,  which  tte 
was  formerly  taught  to  dassify  and  inflect  according  to  thtft 
principles  of  Etymology,  are  combined  into   sentences.     W 
parsing,  they  may  be  applied  as  follows : — Ckoou  tho$t  ftft 

F 
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EXERCISES. 

What  is  a  sentence  1  How  many  kind  of  sentences  are 
there  1  What  is  a  simple  sentence  1  What  b  a  compound 
sentence  t  "What  must  every  sentence  contain  ■?  What  must 
a  sentence  contain  when  the  alEnnation  is  limited  to   the 

« '  . .^___ 

(I 
your  companions  whom  you  see  others  respect.  Choose,  an 
active  verb,  imperative  mood,  second  person  singular  or 
plural,  agreeing  with  its  subject  or  nominative  you  under- 
stood :  '•  A  verb  is  of  the  same  number  and  person  with  its 
subject."  Those,  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  in  the  plural 
number,  agi-eeing  ivith  the  noun  persons  understood  :  "  The 
demonstrative  pronoun  this  and  that  agree  with  their  nouns 
in  number."  For,  a  preposition,  pointing  out  compunions: 
Your,  A  personal  pronoun,  i)lural  number,  common  gender, 
and  possessive  case,  connected  with  companions :  "  When 
two  nouns,  or  a  noun  and  a  pronoun,  denote  the  possessor, 
and  the  thing  possessed,  the  name  of  the  former  is  put  in 
the  possessive  case."  Companions,  a  noun,  pluial  number, 
common  gender,  and  objective  case,  pointed  out  by  the  pre- 
position for :  "  Prepositions  are  followed  by  nouns  in  the 
objective  case."  Whom,  a  relative  pronoun,  plural  number, 
common  gender,  third  person,  and  objective  case,  agreeing 
wiUi  its  antecedent  persons :  ""  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the 
same  number,  gender,  and  person  with  their  antecedents ;" 
and  the  object  of  the  verb  respect.  You,  a  personal  pronoun, 
singular  or  plural  number,  common  gender,  second  person, 
and  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb.  See,  an  active  verb, 
second  person  singular  or  plural,  present  tense,  indicative 
Boood,  agreeing  with  its  subject,  xjou  :  "  A  verb  is  of  the  same 
number  and  person  with  its  subject."  Others,  an  adjective 
■with  a  plural  termination,  used  to  signify  other  persons. 
Respect,  an  active  verb,  infinitive  mood,  the  preposition  to 
being  understood  following  the  verb  se^  "  The  infinitive 
mood  follows  another  verb  or  a  participle." 

The  following  mode  of  analyzing  sentences  will  assist  the 
pupil  in  understanding  their  grammatical  structure.  Leam- 
iitg  confers  so  much  superiority  on  those  who  possess  it,  that 
they  might  probably  have  escaped  all  censure,  ka<i  they  been 
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Bubject  ?  What  must  the  subject  of  a  sentence  always 
be  1  \Vliat  u  the  aflBrmation  in  a  sentence  always  made  by  1 
What  must  the  object  in  a  sentence  always  be  1  Of  what 
use  is  the  article  in  the  structure  of  sentences  1  the  adjective  'I 
the  adverb  1  tlie  preposition  1  the  conjunction  1 


Miile  to  a^ree  among  theimelves.  ^Vhat  is  the  subject  of  the  firat 
afBrmation  ?  Learning.  Wliat  part  of  speech  is  f^arni/io-? 
A  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nominative 
case.  Is  the  \rord  learning  always  a  noun  1  No.  It  is  some- 
times the  active  participle  of  a  verb.  What  is  here  affirmed 
oC  learning?  It  confers.  What  part  of  speech  is  confers? 
A  verb,  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person  singular. 
How  do  you  know  that  it  is  in  the  singular  1  Because  it  is 
of  the  same  number  and  person  with  its  subject  learning* 
What  does  learning  confer  1  Superiority.  In  what  case  is 
sup^iicrity  1  In  the  objective  case,  "  because  active  verbs  and 
their  participles  take  after  them  the  objective  case."  What 
qualifies  superiorily  ?  Much,  which  is  therefore  an  adjective. 
What  part  of  speech  is  «o  ?  An  adverb,  joined  to  much : 
"Adverbs  aro joined  to  verbs,  adjectives.  Sec,"  On  whom 
does  learning  confer  superiority  /  On  those  who  po^se.s  it. 
What  part  of  speech  is  oa  ?  A  preposition.  Of  what  use  is 
on  in  the  sentence  I  It  {xjintsout  the  objects  on  whom  learn- 
ing coiif  ority.  W'hat  word  represents  these  objects  t 
Person ,  ,d.  What  part  of  speech  is  those  ?  A  de- 
Uionstrativc  prr)noun,  in  the  plural  number,  agreeing  M'ith 
persons :  ''  The  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that  agree 
with  their  nouns  in  number."  What  part  of  s|>eech  is  who  l  A 
relative  pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  common  gender,  and 
third  pers<jn.  How  do  you  know  that  who  is  of  the  plural 
number,  he.  1  Because  it  agrees  with  its  antecedent  persons  : 
"  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the  same  number,  gender,  and 
person,  with  their  antecedents."  In  what  case  is  who  1  In 
tlic  nominative  case,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb 
passes*.  In  what  number  and  pcnton  is  possess  ?  In  the 
third  person  plural,  to  agree  with  its  subject  who.  AVhat 
kind  of  verb  is  possess  ?  An  active  verb.  In  what  case  is  it? 
In  the  objective  case,  because  "  Active  verbs  and  tljcir  parti- 
ciples take  after  tltem  the  objective  cose."  What  object  is 
represented  by  the  pronoun  it  7     Learning.      What  other 
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RULE  1. 

What  determines  the  number  and  person  of  the  verbl 
When  are  collective  nouns  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  singular, 
and  when  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  1  What  collective  nouni 
are  never  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  1  Wlven  two  oi 
more  nouns  in  the  singular  number  are  joined  by  the  con- 
junction and,  in  what  number  is  the  verb  ?     When  they  are 

affirmation  is  made  of  those  who  possess  learning"?  They 
might  probably  have  escaped  all  censure.  What  joins  the 
t^vo  clauses  of  the  sentence  1  The  conjunction  that :  "  Con- 
junctions join  the  clauses  or  members  of  sentences."  Might 
any  other  conjunction  have  been  used  to  connect  these  clauses  \ 
No  ;  because  in  examples  like  the  present,  so  must  be  followed 
by  its  correspondent  conjunction  thai.  Parse  the  other  words 
in  the  clause  in  their  order.  They,  a  personal  pronoun, 
subject  to  the  verb  might  have  escaped.  Might,  past  tense  of 
the  auxiliary  verb  may,  joined  %vith  the  root  of  the  auxiliary 
have  and  escaped,  the  passive  participle  of  the  active  verb 
eicape,  fornung  a  compound  tense  expressing  ttn  assertion 
depending  upon  a  condition  unfulfilled,  and  therefore  im- 
plying, that  they  did  not  escape.  Had,  the  past  tense,  con- 
ditional mood,  of  the  auxiliary  have,  used  with  the  pronoun 
they,  following  it,  instead  of,  if  they  had,  joined  to  been,  the 
passive  participle  of  the  auxiliarj"  verb  Be,  expressing  with 
the  adjective  c^le  and  the  verb  to  agi'ee,  the  condition  if  they 
had  been  able  to  agree,  on  which  the  assertion  they  might  have 
escaped  depends,  and  implying,  by  the  use  of  the  past  tense, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  agree.  All,  an  adjective  qualify- 
ing censure :  "  Everj-  adjective  qualifies  a  noun,  expressed 
or  understood."  Censure,  a  noun,  singular  number,  neuter 
gender,  and  objective  case,  following  might  have  escaped: 
*'  Active  transitive  verbs  and  their  participles  take  after  then 
the  objective  case."  WTiat  word  is  qualilied  by  the  adjeetirt 
able  ?  The  pronoun  they,  or  persons,  the  noun  for  which  i 
is  used.  Does  tlie  infinitive  mood  to  agree  follow  a  verb  ir. 
the  present  example  1  No ;  it  follows  the  adjective  able: 
*'  The  infinitive  mood  sometimes  follows  a  noun  or  an  adjec 
tive."  In  %vhat  case  is  themselves?  In  the  objective  cas«, 
after  tJie  preposition  among :  "  Prepositions  are  followed  by 
inouns  and  pronbuns  in  the  objective  case." 
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joined  by  or  or  nor,  in  what  number  is  the  verb  1  When  they 
are  crmnected  by  with  or  as  well  as,  in  what  number  is  the 
verb  1  When  two  or  more  nominatives  of  different  numbers 
are  joined  by  or  or  nor,  in  what  number  is  the  verb  1  When 
thoy  are  in  the  same  number  but  of  different  persons,  with 
A\  liich  does  the  verb  agree  '{  When  two  or  more  nominatives 
of  different  persons  are  joined  by  and,  what  persons  are  pre- 
f  "rred  1  In  what  person  and  number  is  the  verb,  when  the 
gubject  b  the  infinitive  of  a  verb,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence  1  In 
what  is  a  noun  said  to  be,  when  it  is  connected  with  no  other 
verb  in  the  sentence  but  the  active  participle  1 

Parse  the  following  sentences : — 
Disappointments  sink  the  heart  of  man  ;  but  the  renewal 
of  hope  gives  consolation.  The  school  of  experience  teaches 
many  useful  lessons.  Among  the  great  blessings  and  wonders 
of  creation,  may  be  classed  the  regularity  of  times  and  seasons 
The  British  parliament  is  composed  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. The  multitude  eagerly  pursue  pleasure  as  their  chief 
good.  Life  and  death  dse  in  the  power  of  the  tongue.  Food, 
clothing,  and  credit,  are  the  rewards  of  industry.  Whea 
sickness,  infirmity,  or  reverse  of  fortune  affects  us,  the  sin- 
cerity of  friendship  is  proved.  Neither  wealth,  nor  virlae, 
nor  any  valuable  acquisition,  is  attainable  by  idle  wishes. 
Patience,  like  faith,  removes  mountains.  To  rejoice  in  ihe 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures  is,  in  some  degree,  V)  partake 
of  \i\eir  good  fortune.  We  being  exceedingly  tossed,  tliey 
lightened  the  ship. 

CoiTcd  the  following  errors : — 
The  state  of  his  affairs  are  very  prosperous.  Their  riches 
makes  them  idle  and  dissipated.  The  mechanism  of  clockt 
and  watches  were  then  totally  unknown.  The  evils  of  lift 
is  numerous  enough  without  being  multiplied  by  those  of 
choice.  Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  seest  clothed  in  purple, 
<ire  completely  happy.  The  assembly  were  very  splendid. 
Th«  comndltee  was  divided  m  its  sentiments,  and  referred 
the  business  to  the  general  meeting.  The  party  are  broken 
up.  An  army  of  thirty  thousand  were  assembled  in  ten  days. 
Idleness  and  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  many  vices,  (iracc 
ami  beauty  is  ditfused  through  every  part  of  the  work.  W 
unity    consists  the  welfare  and   security  of  every   sfjclety. 

F3 
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Neither  youth  nor  beauty  are  a  security  against  death.  In 
him  ■nere  happily  blended  true  dignity  with  softness  of  man- 
ners. Not  only  wealth,  but  honour  also,  ha^e  uniformly 
attended  him.  Neither  the  father  nor  the  children  deserves 
to  be  credited.  Either  thou  or  he  deserve  to  be  punished. 
Both  he  and  Thave  forgotten  your  books.  You  and  he  must 
mind  his  duty.  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  us,  constitute  the  great  principle  of  virtue. 
To  practice  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  charity  are  the  sure 
way  to  love  them.  Him  being  of  the  party,  I  shall  willingly 
accompany  you. 

The  bleating  sheep  with  my  complaints  agree, 
Them  parched  with  heat,  and  me  inflamed  by  thee. 

Write  the  following  exercises,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted : — 

When  the  morning  of  life  over  your  head,  every  thing 

around  you  on  a  smiling  appearance.     All  nature 

a  face  of  beauty,  and     animated   with   a    spirit ,  of  joy 
you  up  and  down  in  a  new  world  ;  you       the  unblown 

flower,  and  the  untasted  spring.  But  ah  !  the  flattering 
scene  not  last.  The  spell  quickly  broken,  and  the 
enchantment   soon  over.      Now   thou  no   weariness  to 

clog  thy  waking  hours,  and   no   care  to  thy  repose. 

But  know,  child  of  the  earth  I  that  thou  born  to  trouble, 
and  that  care  haunt  thee  through  every  subsequent  path 
<£  life.     Health  no  in    thine  ej-e,   the  blood         pure 

in  thy  veins,  and  thy  spirits  gay  as  the  morning ;  but, 
alas !  the  time         come,    when  disease  assail  thy  life, 

and  when  stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain,  thou  will  be  ready 
to  death  rather  than  Ufe.     You        now  happy  in  your 

earthly  companions.  Friendship,  which  in  the  world  a 
feeble  sentiment,  with  you  a  strong  passion.  But  the 
scene  for  a  few  years,  and  the  man  of  thy  right  hand 

become  unto  thee  as  an  alien.      Now,   I   cannot 
the  evil  day,  but  I         arm  you  against  it. 
your  Creator  :  to  him  the  early  period  of  your  days, 

apd  the  light  of  liis  countenance  will  upon  you  through 

life.     Then  let  the  tempest         ,  and  the  floods 
you        safe  and  happy  under  the  shelter  of  the  Rock  of 
Ages. 
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RULE  II. 

Before  what  number  is  the  indefinite  article  placed  ?  Is 
the  definite  article  ever  placed  before  the  plural  number  1 
Is  the  indefinite  article  ever  placed  before  nouns  tliat  signify 
more  than  one  1  Is  it  ever  placed  before  nouns  in  that  plural 
number  'i  When  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  indefinite  article 
before  each  noun  '{  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  definite 
article  before  each  of  a  number  of  nouns  or  adjectives,  when 
they  refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing  1  When  is  it  necessary 
to  repeat  it  before  each  of  them  %  Of  what  other  parts  of 
ipeech  does  the  article  sometimes  supply  the  place  % 

Parse  the  following  seiitences: — 

There  were  present,  a  duke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,  and  a  vis- 
count. Your  son  is  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  a  good 
arithemetician.  The  gardener  gave  John  a  dozen  for  a  penny. 
My  father  has  a  great  many  books  in  his  librarj'.  The  farmer 
still  owes  a  few  pounds  of  his  rent.  We  may  tr..ce  the  hand 
of  an  Almighty  Being  in  the  animal,  the  vegetable  and  the 
mineral  world.     The  just  shall  live  by  faith. 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 

The  admiral  was  severely  wounded ;  he  lost  an  ann  and 
leg.  He  is  not  a  firmer  friend  than  a  bitter  enemy.  The 
JdJig  and  beggar,  the  prince  and  peasant,  are  liable  to  the 
misfortunes  of  life.  He  struck  me  on  my  head.  The  crimi- 
nals were  tied  by  their  legs.  Wisest  and  best  men  sometimes 
commit  errors.  Purity  has  its  seat  in  a  heart ;  but  it  extendi 
its  influence  so  much  over  the  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  The  profligate  man 
is  seldom  or  never  found  to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good 
father,  or  the  beneficent  neighbour. 

Write.the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
arc  omitted : — 

Purity  of  intention  is  to  acta  of     men  what        soul 

is   to       body,  or      form  to  its  matter,  or       root  to 
tree,  or      sun  to      workl,  or      fountain    to     river  or 
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base  to  pillar;  for,  inthout  these,  body  is  dead 
tnink,  matter  l«  sluggish,  tree  is  block,  world  is 
darkness,  river  is  quickly  dry,  pillar  rushes  into  flat-, 
ness  and  ruin,  and  action  is  sinful  or  unprofitable  and 
vain,  poor  farmer,  who  gave  cup  of  cold  water  to 
ancient  monarch,  was  rewarded  with  golden  goblet ;  and 
he  that  gives  same  to  disciple,  in  name  of  djsci- 
ple,  shjJl  receive         crown  of  glory. 

RULE  III.  .; 

WTien  two  or  more  nouns,  or  personal  pronouns  are  applied- 
to  the  same  person  or  thing,  in  what  do  they  agree  1  Can  a 
noim  and  a  personal  pronoun,  applied  to  the  same  person,  be 
nominatives  to  the  same  verb  1  To  what  is  a  noun  some- 
times put  in  apposition  1  What  determines  the  ca^e  of  the 
noun  or  pronoun  which  answers  a  question  1 

Parse  thefolloiving  stnUnces : — 
Money,  the  root  of  ill  evil,  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  men. 
I  have  just  returned  from  the  country,  the  scene  of  my  youth- 
ful amusements.     Man  that  b  born  of  woman,  is  of  f€# 
days,  and  full  oC  trouble.     You  are  too  humane  and  conside- 
rate things  few  people  can  be  charged  with.     To  whom  were 
the  letters  addressed  1    To  my  father  and  me. 
This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove, 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Correct  thefollcrwing  errors : — 

The  cares  of  this  world  they  often  choke  the  seeds  o*"  virtue. 
He  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  lugh ;  the  lofty  city 
he  layeth  it  low.  My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees. 
Whatever  is  most  attractive,  it  is  sure  to  please  best  \Mi03e 
orations  are  these  1  Cicero.  \V'ho  were  present  ]  John  and 
me.     Simple  and  irmocent  pleasures,  they  alone  are  durable. 

Ne3rt  these  is  placed 
The  vile  blasphemer  ;  him  whose  impious  mt 
Profaned  the  sacred  mysteries  of  faith.- 

Wtite  the  following  exerdse,  and  supply  tfie  ivords  which 
are  omitted : — 

Labour  was  the        of  necessity,  the  of  hope  and 

the  of  art.    He  had  the  of  his  mother,  ^ 
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of  his   nurse,  and  the  of  his  governess.     His 

was  wrinkled  with  the  ,  and  swarthy  with  the  .     In 

one  he  had  the  of  husbandry  with  which 

he  turned  up  the  ;  in  the  other  he  had  the  toob  of 

,  cind  raised  walb  and  at  his  pleasure. 

"  Awake  I"  cried   he,  witli   a  rough  ,  "  and  I   will 

teach  you  to  remedy  the  sterility  of  the  ,   and  the 

severity  of  the  3  I  will  compel  summer  to  find  pro 

visions  for  ;  I   will  force   the  waters  to  give  you 

their  ,  the  air  its  ,  and  the  forest  its  ;  I  will 

teach  you  to  pierce  the  of  the  earth,  and  bring  out, 

from  the  of  the  mountains,  metals  which  shall  give 

strength  to  yoor  ,  and  to  your  bodies,  by  which 

you  may  be  covered  from  the  of  the  fiercest  , 

and  with  which  you  may  fell   the  and  divide  , 

and  subject  all  to  your         and  pleasure. 

RULE  IV. 
When  the  name  of  the  possessor  and  thing  possessed  coine 
txjgether,  which  of  them  is  put  in  the  possessive  case  %  Which 
of  them  is  sometimes  omitted  ?  When  the  possessor  is  de- 
scribed by  two  or  more  nouns,  after  which  of  tliem  is  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  generally  put  I  When  is  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive put  after  each  noun  I  What  form  of  expression  may 
sometimes  be  used  instead  of  the  possessive  case  '{ 
Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

The  temperate  man's  pleasures  are  durable,  because  they 
are  regular ;  and  his  life  is  serene,  because  it  is  innocent.  I 
am  going  to  the  booksellers,  to  purchase  Pope's  Homer  and 
Dryden's  Virgil.  Philippa  was  tlie  name  of  Edward  the 
Third's  Queen.  He  had  the  surgeon's,  the  physician's,  and 
the  apothecary's  advice.  The  precepts  of  wisdom  form  tije 
good  man's  interest  and  happiness. 

lieason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence. 

Correct  the  following  errors  :— 

My  ancestors  virtue  is  not  mine.  Asa  his  heart  was  perfect 
with  the  Lord.  A  man's  manner's  frequently  influence  hia 
fortune.  A  wise  man's  anger  is  short,  The  king's  crown  0* 
England.     He   incurred   not   only   his   father,  but  also   his 
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mother's  displeasure.  Tliey  very  justly  condemned  the  prodi- 
gal's, as  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant  conduct. 
The  silk  ivas  purchased  at  Bro^vn's,  the  mercer's  and  haber- 
dasher's. The  world's  government  is  not  left  to  chance.  The 
ejrtent  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king  of  England  is  sufficiently 
ascertained.  The  house  belongs  to  Lord  Hill's  steward's  ne- 
phew. This  pictiu"e  of  the  king's  does  not  much  resemble 
him.     These  pictures  of  the  king  ivere  sent  to  him  from  Italy. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted : — 

,     A  few  ago,  as  I  was  walking  along  one  of  the 

ci  this  city,  on  a  rainy  morning,  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  melancholy  of  a  bUnd         ,  who  was  endeavouring 

to  excite  by  singing  ballads.     Misery  could  not  have 

fbund,  among  the  numbers  of  distressed  ,  a  more 

suited  to  nature.  Whilst  I  was  contemplating  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  ,  and  comparing  it  with  the  which 
compelled  him  to  chaunt,  a  sailor,  who  came  whistling 
along  the  street,  with  a  stick  under  arm,  stopped,  and 
purchased  a  from  him.  "  Heaven  presene  you,"  cried 
the  blind  ,"  for  I  have  not  tasted  this  blessed  day.'* 
Hearing  this,  the  sailor  looked  round  him  for  a  ,  sprung 
up  four  steps  into  a  shop,  near  which  he  stood,  and  re- 
turning immediately,  thrust  a  small  loaf  quickly  into  the  poor 
hand,  and  went  off  whisthng  as  he  came. 

RULE  V. 

\Vhat  is  either  expressed  or  understood  along  ^v\i\\  every 
adjective  1  Do  adjectives  qualify  nouns  only  ?  WTiat  deter- 
mines whether  numeral  adjectives  are  to  be  joined  to  the 
singular  or  to  the  plural  number  1  What  adjectives  qualify  a 
plural  noun  % 

Parse  the  follovnng  sentences  : — 

.A  temperate  spirit  and  moderate  expectations  are  excellent 
tefeguards  of  the  mind,  in  this  uncertain  and  changing  state. 
Wisdom  and  virtue  make  the  poor  rich,  and  the  rich  honour- 
able. To  be  good  is  to  be  happy.  The  British  army  consisted 
ot  thirty  thousand  men ;  the  enemy  had  twenty  thousand  foot. 
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•nd  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Every  person,  whaterer  be  his 
ftation,  is  bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion. 
Count  all  the  boys  in  the  room,  and  let  every  ten  form  a 
division.  Each  of  them  has  told  me  the  same  story  ;  but  I 
fear  that  neither  of  them  is  to  be  depended  on.  John  is  older 
than  James,  but  James  is  the  belter  scholar. 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 
How  many  a  sorrow  should  we  avoid,  if  we  were  not  indus- 
trious to  maJce  tliem.  The  chasm  made  by  the  earthquake 
wais  twenty  feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth.  I 
saw  one  or  more  persons  enter  the  garden.  Let  each  of  them 
in  their  turn,  receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitlcd. 
None  of  my  hands  are  empty.  Neither  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope escaped  the  mischiefs  of  the  French  revolution.  My  ad- 
vice to  each  of  you  is,  that  you  should  make  it  your  endea- 
vour to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement.  He  gained  nothing 
farther  by  his  speech  but  to  be  commended  for  his  eloquence. 
He  is  the  stronger  than  the  two,  but  not  the  wi3er. 

Write  thefolloimng  exercises  arid  supply  the  wordu  whick 
are  omitted : — 

Whence  arises  the  misery  of  this  world  1     It  is  not 

owing  to  our  atmosphere,  or  seasons,  and 

sides.     It  is   not  owing  to  the  debility  of  our  bodies,  or  to  the 

distribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune.     Amidst  all  dis- 
advantages of  this  kind,  a         ,  a  and  an 
mind,  possessed  of        virtue,  could  enjoy  itself  in  peace,  and 
smile  at  the                         assaults  of  fortune  and  the  element*. 
It  is  within   ourselves  that   misery  has  fixed  its   seat.     Our 

hearts,  our  passions,  our  prejudices, 

and  desires,  are  the  instruments  of  the  trouble  which 

we  endure. 

RULE  VI. 

What  determine  the  number,  gender,  and  person  of  pro- 
nouns 1  When  two  or  more  pronouns,  are  used  in  place  of  the 
same  noun,  in  what  must  they  agree  1  Is  the  pronoun  it  ap- 
plied only  to  the  name  of  things  in  the  tJiird  person  singular  ? 
What  determine  the  number,  gender,  and  person  of  relative 
pronouns  1     When  the   relative  refers  to  two   antecedents  at 
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different  persons,  what  determines  with  which  of  them  it  must 
agree  ?  ^^^lat  relative  pronoun  is  always  used  after  coUectire 
nouns  '{  Is  the  antecedent  to  which  always  a  noun  1  "What 
case  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted  1  In  what 
do  the  demonstrative  pronouns  agree  with  their  nouns  1 
Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Our  best  friends  are  those  who  tell  us  of  our  faults,  an 
teach  us  how  to  correct  them.  Our  Saviour  instructed  ana 
fed  the  crowds  which  surrounded  him.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  am  the  teacher,  who  adopts  that  sentiment,  and  maintains 
the  propriety  of  such  measures.  Choose  what  is  most  fit ; 
custom  will  make  it  most  agreeable.  Caesar  destroyed  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  I 
think  it  waa  Socrates,  who,  passing  through  the  market,  cried 
out,  "  How  much  is  here  I  do  not  want."  The  days  that  are 
past,  are  gone  for  ever ;  those  that  are  to  come,  may  not  come 
to  us  ;  the  present  time  is  only  ours  j  kt  us,  therefore,  im- 
prove it  as  much  as  possible. 

Comet  the  following  errors  : — 

Thou  who  has  heard  the  matter,  can  give  an  account  of  it 
Virtue  forces  her  way  through  obscurity ;  and  sooner  or  later 
it  is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  They  were  tiiey  who  were  the  real 
offenders.  They  which  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find  him. 
I  am  the  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  discipline,  and  who 
reconunend  it  to  others ;  but  I  am  not  a  person  who  promote 
useless  severity,  and  objects,  to  mild  and  generous  treatment. 
The  court,  who  gives  currency  to  manners,  ought  to  be  exem- 
plary. He  talks  much  of  himself,  who  is  the  property  of  old 
age.  Joseph  was  industrious,  frugal,  and  discreet,  and  by 
this  means  obtained  property  and  reputation.  I  have  been 
here  this  two  hours.  Those  sort  of  things  is  easily  understood. 
Those  were  the  kind  of  actions  in  which  he  excelled. 

Thou,  who  hast  known  my  services,  can  tell 

How  much  this  Osman  owes. 

Write  thefollovnng  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  whith 
ar%  omitted : — 

Gro  to  the  desert  son  :  observe  the  young  stork 

the  wilderness ;  let        speak  to        heart.        bears   on 
wings        aged  sire  j        lodges        in  safety,  and  suppUet 
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with  food.     Be  grateful  to  father,  for  he  gare 

life  ;  and  to  mother,  for         sustained  .     Hear  the 

words  of         mouth,  for  are  spoken  for  good  ;  give 

ear  to  admonition,  for  proceeds  from  love.  father 
has  watched  for  welfare,  has  toiled  for  ease  ;  do 
honour,  Uierefore,  to  age,  and  let  not  grey  hairs  be 

treated  wiih  irreverence.     Forget  net  helpless  infancjj, 

nor  the  frowerdness  of        youth  j  and  bear  with  the  infir- 
mities of  aged  parents :  assist  and  support  in  the 
decline  of  Kfe.     So  shall          hoary  heads  go  down  to  the 
grave   in   peace ;    and          children,   in   reverence   of 
example,  shall  repay         piety  with  filial  love. 

RULES  VII.,  VIII.,  IX. 

What  case  do  active  transitive  verbs  and  their  participles 
take^aftej  them  1  What  verb  takes  the  samecase  after  it 
a«  before  it  1  What  does  the  infinitive  mood  generally  follow  1 
What  other  part*  of  speech  does  the  infinitive  mood  sonietimes 
follow  lis  the  ijifinitive  mood  always  governed  by  some  other 
word  in  the  sentence  1  What  preposition  generally  precedes 
the  infinitive  mood  1  After  what  verb  is  to  omitted  before 
the  infinitive  mood  1 

Parse  the  follovnng  sentences  : — 
Him  and  them  we  knew,  but  who  art  thou  1  TTiey  who 
ridicule  the  ^vise  and  good,  are  dangerous  companions  j  ihey 
bring  virtue  itself  into  contempt.  Cyrus,  when  young,  being 
asked  what  was  the  first  thing  which  he  learned,  answered, 
"  To  speak  the  truth."  To  maintain  a  steady  and  unbroken 
spirit  of  mind,  amidst  all  the  shocks  of  the  world,  marks  a 
great  and  noble  spirit.  They  who  have  nothing  to  give,  can 
often  afford  relief  to  others,  by  imparting  what  they  feel. 
Pride  (to  use  the  emphatical  words  of  a  sacred  writer)  was 
not  made  for  man.  To  see  young  persons  who  are  courted 
by  he  ilth  and  pleasure,  resist  all  the  allurements  of  vice,  and 
steadily  pursue  virtue  and  knowledge,  is  cheering  and  de- 
lightful to  every  good  mind. 

Con  eel  the  foUoxaing  *rrors  : — 
They  who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury  has 
eorrupted  cannot  relish  the  simple  pleasure  of  nature.     Who 
have   I  reason  to  love  so  muci*  as  this  friend  of  my  youth  t 

(i 
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Your  father  told  Wm  and  I.  Let  thoii  and  I  imitate  his  ex- 
ample. Be  not  afraid,  it  is  me.  I  know  not  whetlier  it  were 
them  who  conducted  the  business  j  but  I  am  certain  is  was 
not  him.  He  so  much  resembles  my  brother,  that,  at  first 
sight,  I  took  it  to  be  he.  We  ought  act  justly  on  all  occasions. 
It  is  better  to  live  on  a  Utile,  than  outhve  a  great  deaJ.  I  dare 
not  to  proceed  so  hastily,  lest  I  should  to  give  offence.  It  is  a 
great  support  to  virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
its  patience  and  tranquihty  under  injuries  arid  affliction,  and 
to  cordially  forgive  its  oppressors. 

Write  thefollovnng  exercises,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted : — 

The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  which  can        up  a  pin,  or 
an  oak,     as  nothing  to  the  steam  engine.     It  can 
a  seal,  and  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it, 

out,  without  breaJking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  a  gossamer,   and 

up  a  ship  of  war,  like  a  bauble,  in  the  air.    It  can 
musliji,   and  anchors — •        steel    into    ribands,     and 

loaded  vessels  against  the  furj'  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
It  would        difficult  the  value  of  the  benefits,  which 

these  inventions         conferred   upon  the   country.     There 
no  brancli  of  industry  that  has  not  indebted  to  them  ; 

and,   in  all  the  most  material,  they         not  only  most 

magnificently  the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  a  thou- 

sandfold ,the  amount  of  its  productions.  Our  unproved  steam- 
engine  has  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  ana  cheap  and  accessible,  all  over  the 
world,  the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  witli  a  power  to  which  no 
limits  can  ,  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter,  and  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  poiver  which 

to  aid  and  the  labours  of  future  generations. 

The  love  of  praise  should  under  proper  subordi- 

nation to  the  principle  of  duty.  In  itself,  it  a  useful  motive 
of  action  ;  but  when  allowed  its  influence  too  far,  it 

the  whole  character,  and  guilty  disgrace, 

and  misery.  entirely  destitute  of  it    a  defect, 

governed  by  it  depravity.  The  proper  adjustment  of  the 
ae^eral  principles  o£  action  in    human  nature,       ,  a  mas- 
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ter  which  our  highest  attention.     For  when  any  ona 

of  them  ,.  Aer  too  ^vcak,  or  too  strong,    it  both 

our  yirtues  and  our  happiness. 

RULE  X. 

To  what  other  parts  of  speech  are  adverbs  joined  1  What 
adverbs  do  not  require  the  preposition  from  before  them  T 
What  do  two  negatives  make  ] 

Pane  the  following  sentences  : —  \ 

Mixed  as  the  present  state  is,  reason  and  religion  pro- 
nounces, that  generally,  if  not  alway,  there  is  more  happineai 
than  miser)',  more  pleasure  than  pain,  1ft  the  condition 
of  man.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  There  cannot  be  anything 
more  insignificant  than  vanity.  Consult  your  whole  nature  : 
consider  yourselves  not  only  as  sensitive,  but  as  rational, 
beings  ;  not  only  as  rational  but  as  social ;  not  only  as  social, 
but  immortal. 

Correct  thefoUovtring  errors : — 
He  waus  extreme  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near 
exhausted.  The  conspiracy  was  the  easier  discovered,  from  its 
being  known  to  so  many.  From  tliese  favourable  beginnings, 
we  may  hope  for  a  s<x>n  and  prosperous  issue.  From  whence 
arose  the  misunderstanding  ^  From  tlience  proceed  all  these 
misfortunes.  Neither  riches,  nor  honours,  nor  no  such 
perishing  objects,  can  satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal. 
spiriL  Theae  people  do  not  judge  A^Tsely,  nor  take  no  proper 
measures  Uj  affect  their  purpose*. 

Write  the  following  exerciae,  and  gujip'y  tlie  words  ithick 
are  omitted  : — 

Youth  is  introductory  to  manhofxi,  to  wkich  it  is 
speaking,  a  state  of  preparation.     During  thiB  season,  we  mus 

qualify  ourselves  for  the  parts  we  are  to  act 
In   maxihood   we  bear  the  fruit,  which  has   been   planted   in 
youth.  ,  if  we  liave         sauntered  our  youth 

we   must  expect  to  be   ignorant  mon.      If  indolence   ant} 
inattention   have  taken   an  early   possession  of  us,  they    wiU 
increase    we  advance  in  Lile,  andmake  us  ,^| 

a  burden   Ut  ourselves,   but    iivlc.sa  tn   srjciety.     If         ,  we 
mffer  ouraelve*  U>  be  nrusled  by  vicious  mcUnatiotuj,   they  mil 
f^ain  new  ttrenglh,  ami  rnd  in  diaw)liite  bve«       But  if 
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we  cultivate  our  minds  in  youth,   attain  habits 

attention  and  industrj-,  of  virtue  and  sobriety,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  prepared  to  act  our  future  parts  in  life ;  and 
what  above  all  things  ought  to  be  our  care,  by  gaining  this 
command  over  ourselves,  we  shall  be  able,         we  go 

in  the  world,  to  resist  every  new  temptation 
it  appears. 

if  RULE  XI. 

_  What  case  do  prepositions  take  after  them  1  Are  prcpo- 
«tions  followed  by  nouns  only  ?  Are  prepositions  always 
expressed'^  Before  what  sorts  ofnount  are  they  omitted  1 
What  does  the  idom  of  the  language  require  in  tlie  use  of 
prepositions  1 

Parse  the  following  sentences : — 
Temperance,  by  fortifying  the  mind  and  body,  leads  to 
happmess.  If  we  view  ourselves,  with  all  our  imperfections 
and  failings,  in  a  just  light,  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  at 
our  enjoying  so  many  good  things,  than  discontented,  because 
there  are  any  which  we  want.  Be  not  overcome  by  the 
mjunes  you  meet  with,  so  as  to  pursue  revenge  ;  by  the 
disasters  of  life,  so  as  to  sink  into  despair ;  by  the  evil 
examples  of  the  world,  so  as  to  follow  iliem  into  sin.  Over- 
come injuries  by  forgiveness;  disasters,  by  fortitude;  evil 
examples,  by  firmness  of  principle. 

Correct  the  folloinui;  errors  :— 
f  0  who  shall  I  give  it  1  Give  it  to  he.  This  is  to  be 
•divided  between  you  and  I.  To  who  much  is  given,  of  thej 
much  shall  be  required.  Tell  to  me  vour  name.  He 
advanced  with  sword  in  hand.  She  depa'rted  from  this  life. 
1  have  a  great  prejudice  for  that  kind  of  writing.  Have  you 
made  a  great  alteration  of  the  house?  There  is  no  person 
to  whom  you  may  more  safely  confide.  He  has  a  great 
resemblance  of  his  father.  There  was  no  water,  and  they 
died  for  thirst.  Many  have  profited  from  good  advice.  That 
boy  IS  known  under  the  name  of  the  idler.  This  remark  is 
founded  m  truth.  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  1  He  waa 
accused  with  acting  unfairly.  She  has  an  abhorrence  to 
all  deceitful  conduct.  They  have  just  landed  in  Hull,  and 
are  going  for  Liverpool.  They  intend  to  reside  some  time  at 
Ireland* 
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Write  the.  following  extrciaBy  and  supply  tKt  words  which 
ttre  omitted : — 

The  nightingale  is  the  most  famous       all  the  songsters 
the  grove,  and  has  so  long  been  celebrated         the  chamu 
its  music,   that  the   idea       h^xmonj  seems   associated 
its    name.     It  begins   its  song         the  evening,    and 
often  continues  it  the  whole  night.     Its   attachment 

some  particular  places  is  remarkable.  several  weeks 

together,  it  >vili,  if  undisturbed,  perch  the  same  tree,  and 
every  evening  pour  its  fascinating  melody.  Its  head 
and  back  are  a  pale  and  tawny  colour,  dashed 
oUre ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  upper  part  its  belly  are 
of  a  light  glossy  aeh  colour,  and  the  lower  part  is  almost 
white;  the  ouiside  webs  the  quilb  are  a  reddi^ 
brown  ;  the  tail  is  a  deep  tawny  red  ;  and  the  eyes  are 
remarkably  large  and  animated.  It  >'i}its  the  south 
England  the  begimung  April,  and  leaves  it  the 
begimiing  August.  It  b  totally  unknown  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  North  Wales. 

RULE  XII. 

What  do  conjunctions  join  ?  In  what  case  is  the  relative 
pronoun  put,  when  it  follows  the  conjunction  thau  ^V'hat 
does  the  idiom  of  the  language  require  in  the  use  of  many 
of  the  conjunctions  1 

Parse  the  following  sentences : — 

He  and  I  commenced  our  studies  at  the  same  time.  If  vn 
contend  about  trifles,  and  violently  maintain  our  opinion, 
we  shall  gain  but  few  friends.  When  blessed  with  health 
and  prosperity,  cultivate  an  humble  and  a  compassionate 
disposition.  Never  sport  with  pain  in  any  of  your  amuse- 
ments, nor  treat  even  tlie  meanest  insect  with  wanton  cruelty. 
If  we  knew  how  much  the  pleasures  of  this  life  deceive  and 
betray  their  unhappy  votaries,  and  reflected  on  the  disap-. 
pointments  in  pursuit,  the  dissatisfaction  in  enjojTnent,  or. 
tiie  uncertainty  of  possession,  wliich  ever)-»vhere  attend  tliem, 
we  should  cease  to  be  enamoured  of  these  brittle  and  transient 
joys,  and  should  wisely  Gx  our  hearts  on  those  virtuous  attain* 
mcnts  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
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Correct  Vie  following  errors : — 

You  and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  regard,  and 
to  act  differently,  discover  a  base  mind.  My  brother  and 
him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  On  that  occzision,  he  could 
not  hare  done  more,  nor  offer  to  do  less.  Alfred,  than  who 
a  better  king  never  reigned,  experienced  the  greatest  changee 
of  fortune.  Be  ready  to  succoiu-  such  persons  who  need  thy 
assistance.  He  is  not  as  diligent  as  his  brother.  It  is  so 
dear  as  I  need  not  explain  it.  He  re^)ects  none,  neitlier 
high    or  low.     His  raiment  was  so  white  as  snow. 

Write  the  faUowing  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted : — 

There  is  nothing  about  which  you  need  to  be  more  cautious, 
the  company  you  keep.  you   associate   witli  idle, 

profligate,  young  men,  your  cliaracter  vrAl  suffer  by  it, 
you  will  be  in  great  aauger  of  insensibly  adopting  their 
m^yjmg  acd  practices.     It  often  happens  along 

with  great  worthlessness,  they  posoess  verj"  aliiuing  manners ; 

you  cannot  be  too  much  upon  j^our  guard.  Be  not 
seduced  by  the  appearance  of  good  humour,       by  the   wit, 

entertflAning;  by  the  easy,  careless  lives  by 
the  licentious  heartless  mirth  of  the  dissipated.  Do  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  laughed  out  of  ycur  virtue,  do 
not  sacri£ce  the  future  comfort  of  your  lives,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  good  will  of  unthinking,  \icious  young  men.  Be 
not  afraid  of  their  reproaches,  overcome  by  their  raillery. 
Pity  their  delusion,  resist  all  their   allurements  with 

Steadiness.     In  ftie  company  of  good       amiable  young  peo- 
|4e,  you  will  find    more    true   enjoyment,  you   could 

possibly  £^nd  in  the  company  of  the  licentious,  whose    mirth, 
loud  and  boisterous,  is  often,  alas !   embittered  by 
roBUcse,      and  ajwajs  ends  in  wretchedness. 
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Part  IV.— PROSODY. 

Prosody  treats  of  the  proper  manner  oi  s])eak- 
ing  and  reading,  and  oi  tbe  (kiereiit  kiaids  of 
verse. 

SPEAKING  AND  READING.  { 

The  art  of  speaking  and  reading  with  ess 

and  taste  depends       on  the  proper  use  ses, 

Accent,  Emphasis,  and  Intznaiion. 

Pauses  may  be  divided  into  t'.vo  kinds  :  those 
which  aie  represented  by  points  or  marks,  and 
those  which  are  not  represented  by  points  or  marks. 

The    Points   which   repre-ent   paiL^es   are    the 

Comma  (,),  the  Semicolou  (:),  the  Colon  (:),  the 

Period  (.),   the  point   of  Interrogation  (?),    the 

point  of  Exclamation  (!),  the  Dash  ( — ),  and  the 

Parenthesis  Q. 


The  comma  dendLta  the  most  transieat  paaK  repre- 
•eated  bj  points,  mod  is  uacd  to  separate  ■■ipk  rhMM 
of  leDtences  and  cin^  words  ia  an  tmmmaenikm.  Tbe 
■gjwroirm  denotes  a  aiore»arfced  pa— c  than  the  co—a, 
and  is  used  to  separate  loipnandeiaow  or  ■cibets  of 
sentences.  The  eolom  denotes  a  panse  approaf  hiag  stiB 
Bare  nearly  to  a  final  ftmm,  and  b  nsed  toaeparale 
■emhcri  of  sentences  st31  less  closely  eoMf rted  m 
moat  than  tbe  wmieolon.  The  period  denotes  the  final 
pause  of  a  sentence,  and  indieates  that  the  sense  is 
completed. 

The  pauses  which  are  not  represented  by  pomt§ 
are  sometimes  called  rhetorical  pauses. 

The  position  and  duration  of  rkdorieal  pautu  depends 
in  a  great  measore  on  the  nature  of  the  composition. 
Generallj,  as  the  tise  of  rhetorical  pauses  is  to  preTcaft 
confoson  from  a  reader  or  a  speaker  separatinf  words 
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which  ought  to  be  united,  or  joining  words  which  ought 
to  be  separated,  there  should  be  a  pause  before  and  after 
every  phrase  in  a  sentence  ;  that  is  to  say,  before  and 
after  every  group  of  words  which  conveys  an  idea. 

Accent  is  the  stress  of  ihe  voice  laid  upon  a 
syllable  or  word  to  distinguish  it  from  other  sj'llablea 
or  words. 

,  Accent  upon  syllables  gives  distinctness  to  pronuncia- 

tion ;  accent  upon  words  gives  clearness  to  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence. 

Emphasis  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon  a 
word  to  denote  opposition  or  contrast. 

Emphasis,  like  accent  upon  words,  gives  perspicuitjr 
and  force  to  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Intonation  is  the  change  or  modulation  of  the 
voice,  when  speaking  or  reading. 

The  tone  of  the  voice  is  chang-ed  chiefly  at  tlie  accent 
and  emphasis.  The  raising  of  the  voice  at  the  accent 
or  emphasis  is  called  the  rising  injlection  ;  the  sinking 
of  the  voice  is  called  ihe  falling  injlection. 

The  art  of  making  a  proper  use  cC  Pauses,  Accent, 
Emphasis,  and  Intonation,  in  speaking,  reading,  or  recit- 
ing, is  called  elocution.  The  best  general  rule  that  can 
be  given  for  acquiring  a  correct  and  graceful  elocution, 
is  to  speak,  read,  and  recite,  so  as  to  be  readily  and 
clearly  understood. 


VERSE. 

V^erse  is  of  two  kinds,  rhynx  and  hlank  verse. 

In  rhyme  the  final  syllables  of  the  lines  corres- 

^nd  in  sound. 

When  the  final  syllables  of  two  successive  lines  cor- 
respond in  sound,  the  verse  is  called  a  couplet  ;  as. 
Be  humble  ;  learn  thyself  to  scan  : 
Know,  pride  was  never  made  for  man. 
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When  the  final  syllables  of  three  successive  lines 
rhyme,  the  verse  is  called  a  triplet ;  as, 

Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeathed  by  bleedingj  sire  to  son. 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.  | 

When  a  verse  contains  several  lines,  not  arranged  in 
successive  couplets  or  triplets,  it  is  called  a  stanza  ;  as  ' 

Ye  proud,  ye  selfish,  ye  severe,  | 

How  vain  your  mask  of  state  ! 
The  good  alone  have  joy  sincere, 

The  good  alone  are  great  : 
Great  when  amid  the  vale  of  peace. 
They  bid  the  plaint  of  sorrow  cease. 

And  hear  the  voice  of  artless  praise  ; 
As  when  along  the  trophied  plain 
Sublime  they  lead  the  victor  irain, 

While  shouting  nations  gaze. 

In  blcmk  verscy  the  final  syllables  of  the  hnes  do 
B«t  correspond  in  sound  ;  as, 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Year  afler  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled  ; 
And,  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment,  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Every  Hne  of  verse  contains  a  certain  number  of 
iccented  and  unaccented  syllables. 

The  number  of  accented  syllables  in  a  line  deter- 
mines the  number  of  poetic  feet. 

Tlie  principal  poetic  feet  are  the  Trochee^  the 
Iambus,  and  the  ^'JnapcEst. 

A  Trochee  consists  of  an  accented  and  an  unaccented 
syllable  ;  as,  lovily. 

An  lambuti  consists  of  an  unaccented  and  accented 
sylliible  ;  as,  become. 

An  Jlntijxcst  consists  of  two  unaccented  syllables  sod 
an  accented  syllable  ;  as,   overtake. 

G3 
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Verse  is  named,  according  to  the  feet  that  pre- 
vail in  it,  Trochaic^  Iambic,  or  Jlnapcesiic. 

Trochaic  verse  consists  of  an  accented  and  an 
unaccented  syllable  in  alternate  succession :  it  may 
contain  any  number  of  feet  from  one  to  six. 

I.     One  foot. 

Turning. 
Burning. 

2.     One.  foot,  and  an  accented  syllable. 
Purple  scenes, 
^  Winding  greens. 

3.  Two  feet. 
Fancy  viewing, 
Toys  pursuing. 

4.     Two  feet,  and  an  accented  syllable* 
Here  the  daisies  spring, 
There  the  linnets  sing. 

^  5.     Three  feet. 

Now  they  stood  confounded. 
While  the  battle  sounded. 

6.     Three  feet,  and  a  long  syllable. 
Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind. 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind. 

7.  Four  feet. 

Softly  blow  the  ev'ning  breezes. 

8.  Five  feet. 

Virtue's  bright'ning  ray  shall  beam  for  ever. 

9.  Six  feet. 

On  a  mountain,  str^tch'd  beneath  a  hoary  willow. 
Iambic  verse  consists  of  an  unaccented  and  a.j 
accented  syllable  in  alternate   succession:  it  may 
contam  ajiy  number  of  feet  from  one  to  six 
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1.     Twofefi. 

With  ravish'd  ears, 
The  monarch  hears. 

2.  Two  feet,  and  an  unaccented  syllable. 
In  woods  a  ranger, 
To  joy  a  stranger. 

3.     Three  fett. 
Aloft  in  awful  state. 
The  God-like  h6ro  sat. 

4.     Three  feet,  and  an  unaccented  syllable. 
Ah've  to  every  fi'eling, 
The  wounds  of  sorrow  healing. 

TWf  measure  is  generally  called  .Anacreontic,  being  tlie 
same  nj  that  used  in  tiie  Odes  of  the  Greek  poet,  Ana- 
ereou. 

5.  Four  feet. 

Our  broken  friendships  w6  deplore 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 

6.  Five  feet. 
Confus'dand  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  a/es,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fly'  with  speed. 

Deh'ghfful  task  !   t«  rear  the  the  tender  thought, 
To  t^ach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

This  is  the  heroic  measure  of  English  poetry. 

7.     Six  feet. 

For  th6e  the  6cean  sm/les,  and  smoothes  his  wavy  breast. 

Thi«  is  called  the  Alexandrine  meaure :  it  is  seldom 
used  except  to  complete  the  stanzas  of  an  ode,  or  occasion- 
ally  to  vary  heroic  verse. 

8.     Seven  feet. 

Xjti  s&ints  below,  with  swf-et  accord  unite  with  those  above,   * 

In  solemn  lays,  to  praise  their  king,  and  s/ng  his  dy'ing  love. 

This  kind  of  verse  is  generally  divided  into  four  lines, 

the   first  and  the  third   conUiining  each  four  feet,  and  the 

second  and  the  fourth  containing  each  three  feet ;  thus, 
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Let  saints  below,  with  sweet  accord. 

Unite  with  those  above, 
In  solemn  lays,  to  praise  their  king. 

And  sing  his  dy'ing  love. 

JlnapcRstic  verse  consists  of  two  unaccented 
syllables  and  an  accented  one  in  alternate  succes- 
sion ;  it  may  contain  any  numbei'  of  feet  from  one 
to  four. 

1.  One  foot. 
'Tis  ia  vain 
They  complain. 

2.  Two  feet. 

In  my  rage  shall  be  seen 
The  revenge  of  a  queen. 
3.     Three  ftel. 

Who  are  they  that  now  bid  us  be  slaves  ? 
They  are  foes  to  the  good  and  the  free. 

4.     Four  feet. 
'Tb  the  voice  of  the  sluggard,  I  h^ar  him  complain, 
**  You  have  wak'd  me  too  soon,  I  must  sliimber  again.** 

Sometimes,  as  in  Trochaic  and  Iambic  verse  an  un- 
accented syllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  an  Anapaestic 
line;  as. 

Then  his  courage  'gan  fail  him. 
For  no  arts  could  av:iil  him. 
On  the  warm  cheek  of  youth  smiles  and  roses  are  blending. 

Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapaestic  feet  are  sometimes 

found  in  the  same  line  ;  as, 

Ye  shepherds,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
Whose  flocks  never  carelessiy  roam. 


From  the  difficulty  of  arranging  words  in  regular 
measure,  certain  violations  of  tl>e  laws  ol  Orthography, 
Etymology,  and  Syntax,  are  allowed  in  poetry.  This  is 
called  ^o€/icc/  Ucence. 
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1.  Some  words  are  lengthened,and  others  are  shortened : 
thus,  dUpart   is  used  lor  part ;  'gan  for  began. 

2  Two  words  are  sometimes  contracted  into  one  ^  as, 
'  Tis  for  U  is. 

3.  Adjectives  are  frequently  used  for  adverbs  ;  as, 

They  fall  succssi've  and  successive  rise. 

4.  A  noun  and  its  pronoun  are  used  as  nominatives 
to  the  same  verb  j  as,  i 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  trees.  ' 

5.  Intransitive  verbs  are  made  transitive  5  as. 

The  lightnings  yidfA  a  wider  curve. 

6.  The  past  tense  and  passive  participle  are  used  for 
each  other  3  as. 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun, 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun. 

7.  The  conjunction  nor  is  used  for  neither,  and  or  for 
eiiher. 

Nor  grief  nor  fear  shall  break  my  rest. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po. 


EXERCISES. 

SPEAKING  AND  READING. 

What  does  the  art  of  speaking  and  reading  wiih  distinct-^ 
ness  and  taste  depend  upon  '{  How  many  kinds  of  pauses  are 
there  1  What  are  the  points  which  represent  pauses  ?  What 
kind  of  pauses  do  they  respectively  represent  1  What  are  tlie 
pauses  not  represented  by  points  called  {  Whai  do  the  po- 
sition and  duration  of  these  pauses  chiefly  depend  upcn  f. 
What  is  the  use  of  rhetorical  pauses  ?  ^Vhen  generally  should 
rhetorical  pauses  be  made  1  What  is  accent  1  Of  what  use 
is  accent  upon  syllables  'I  upon  wprds  ?  What  is  emphasis  1 
Of  what  use  is  emphasis '?  What  is  intonation?  \Vhen  is 
the  tone  of  the  voice  chiefly  changed  ?  AVhat  is  tli'j  rising 
inflection  1  the  falling  inflection  .''  What  is  elocution  '{  What 
is  the  best  general  rule  for  acquiring  a  correct  and  graceful 
elocution  1 
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VERSE. 

How  many  kinds  of  verse  are  there  %  What  is  rhyme  ? 
What  is  a  couplet  1  a  triplet?  a  stanza  "?  What  is  blank 
verse  1  What  does  every  line  of  verse  contain  1  What  de- 
termines tlie  number  of  poetic  feet  'i  What  are  the  principal 
poetic  feet  ?  Of  what  does  a  trochee  consist  1  an  iambus? 
an  anapsest  ?  How  is  verse  named  from  the  feet  that  preva  1 
in  it  1  Of  %vhat  does  trochaic  verse  consist  1  How  many* 
feet  may  it  contain  "i  Of  what  does  iambic  verse  consist  1 
How  many  feet  may  it  contain  1  What  kind  of  measure  is 
called  Anacreontic  1  Why  is  it  so  called  1  What  kind  of 
measure  is  the  Alexandi-ine  1  When  is  it  used  1  How  is 
iambic  verse,  containing  seven  feet,  commonly  divided  1  Of 
what  does  anapaestic  verse  consist  1  How  many  feet  may  it 
contain  1  What  is  sometimes  added  to  an  anapaestic  line '{ 
What  kind  of  feet  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  line  % 

What  is  meant  by  poetical  license  1  What  has  given  rise 
to  poetical  license  1  What  laws  of  Orthography  are  violated 
in  poetry  1  What  laws  of  Etymology  are  violated  1  What 
laws  of  Syntax  are  violated  1* 

*  For  practical  exercises  on  the  first  part  of  Prosody,  teach- 
ers are  referred  to  the  "  Introduction  to  Elocution,"  in  which 
the  proper  manner  of  reading  and  speaking,  and  especially 
the  use  of  pauses  and  accents,  are  very  fully  explained  and 
exemplified.  The  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books 
of  Lessons  contain  numerous  passages  of  poetry,  which  may 
be  used  as  exercises  on  the  second  part  of  Frosodj. 
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DERIVATION.  * 

Words  are  eii^LieT  primitive  or  derivative, 
A  primitive  word  is  not  derived  from  any  olhe. 
word  3  as,  Man, 

•  Directions  to  Teachers. — Derivation  is  a  branch  of 
Eljmology.  By  therules  and  exercises  formerly  given  under 
that  part  of  grammar,  pupils  were  taught  to  distinguish  and 
classify  words  according  to  their  general  use  and  meaning, 
as  expressive  of  names,  qualities,  affirmation,  relation,  or 
connexion.  By  this  branch  of  EtjTnology,  tliey  are  taught  to 
trace  words  to  their  origin,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
both  their  primary  and  ordinary  signification.  Besides  the 
interest  which  derivation  excites  in  the  minds  of  young  per- 
sons, it  is  of  great  use  in  assisting  -them  to  clafisify  the  various 
parts  of  speech, — it  gives  them  a  command  of  expression. — 
and  it  is  calculated  to  train  them  to  habits  of  analysis.  That 
it  may  promote  the  first  of  these  objects,  teachers  are  recom- 
mended to  make  their  pupils,  when  forming  derivative  words 
from  their  roots,  name  first  the  nouns,  then  the  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  and  afterwards  the  verbs.  To  aid  them  in  this 
exercise,  the  affixes  to  these  parts  of  speech  are  given  sepa- 
rately. In  order  to  teach  command  of  expression  through 
derivation,  teachers  should  cause  their  pupib  to  name,  along 
with  the  derivatives,  all  the  words  which  have  the  same  signi- 
fication, whether  formed  from  the  same  root  or  not.  Ilaliits 
of  analysis  may  be  formed,  by  causing  a  certain  number  of 
words,  in  the  daily  reading  lesson,  to  be  traced  to  their  root**, 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Fourth 
Book.*' — It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  explain,  that,  in  the 
following  list,  one  derivative  is  given  after  each  nxA,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  that  is  formed  from  it,  but  merely  as 
an  example  :  Uic  pupil  should  be  required  to  give  as  many 
others  as  he  knows  or  can  form. 
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A  derivfitive  word  is  formed  from  some  other 

word  or  words ;  as,  Manhood. 

When  a  derivative  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  entire 
words,  "it  is  sometimes  called  a  compound  word  ;  as, 

MiinkiniL 

That  part  of  grammar,  which  treats  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Jerixtitive  words  from  the  primitives,  is 
called  Derivation. 

The  primitive  word,  from  whidi  deri\'atives  are 
formed,  is  called  the  ?-oot.  * 

The  letters  and  syllables,  which  are  placed  before 
the  root  in  the  formation  of  derivatives,  are  called 
prefixes. 

The  letters  and  syllables,  which  are  placed  after 
the  root,  are  called  affixes. 

The  roots  of  the  English  language  are  chiefly  Saxon  ; 
Iwt  a  number  of  words  have  been  adopted  from  other 
languages,  especially  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  A 
few  words  have  been  bornnved  directly  from  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  without  any  change  upon  their  form  ;  as, 
Stratum,  strata  ;  phenomenon,  phenomena.  Some  words 
have  been  introduced  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
indirectly  through  other  languages.especially  the  French  ; 
as.  Rex,  roi  (roix),  royal.  But  the  greatest  number  of 
Latin  and  Greek  roots  has  been  adopted  directly,  by 
dropping  the  original  terminations,  and  compounding 
the  radical  part  of  the  word  with  prefixes  and  affixes. 

The  prefixes  are  chiefly  prepositions.  Some  of  them 
are  used  in  a  separate  form  ;  the  others,  from  their  being 
found  only  in  derivative  words,  are  sometimes  called 
inseparable  prepositions.  A  few  of  the  prefixes  are 
Saxon  or  English  ;  the  greater  number  is  of  Latin  and 
Greek  origin. 

The  affixes  are  never  found  but  in  derivative  words 
they  are  almost  all  of  Saxon,  Latin,  or  Greek  origin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princioal  Premizes, 
AffixeSy  and  Latin  and  Greek  Roots : — 
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I.— PREFIXES, 

L  ENGUSU. 

A,  OB,  as,  flIbaL  nHJa^rrorat  d^irf,Wj»Mfihft 

Be,  c6o«<,  before,  wuxJa,  asjOut,  6eyo»^  as,  ov^tc. 


ftqpatter,  faware,  icdim. 
En,  (em,  im\  makt,  as,  e 

able,  cnboidea,  cabitter. 
Fore,  btfortj  as  fonate. 


Oyer,  overcrabome,  as,  oeerdo. 
Un,  not,  as,  «awillixig. 
Wkh,  from,  o^om^as,  icitJb- 


2.  LATIN 

A,ab,aba^ro«,as,«Tert,a6-  Intro,  tcit^^*,  as, 
soiTe,  flirtaia.  JiEru,«^to, 

M  (», »«,  «^  •&  *1,  an,  ap,»r,  Ob,  (oe,  <  op,  oi,)  »  tts  1 
M»*tX  to,as,WhrTe,^aenbe,      o/,  as,  object,  scnr,  s^fc^ 
iKTc^t,  s^fa,  flggraTate,  «Z-     oppose,  artcasM^ 
b«,  ■saoBiirt,  cpply,  orhTc,  Per,(pei,)ttmf*,as,^crTade, 
flSMMe,  «flract.  peDaai. 

AmtfTmrndfUkmiymt^mMtatStm^  after,  Ms,fimlfame. 

Aale,  hearty  as,  cafeeedeBL   'Pre,  before,  as,  ^rdlz. 

CircaM,  (am^)  a6ott/,  as,  Freter,  jgywirf,  as,  /rcfcrnata- 
riiniarfLiiii,  circuit.         !     raL 

Con,  (eo,  cog,  ed,  com,  cor,)  Pro,  (par,)  foneard,  as,  ^r»- 
fsfetter,  as,  comcar,  cohere,,     ceei,  ^rpose. 
cs^naCe,    csllcct,  ciMipoK,^Be^  Mac  or  sgpow,  as,  fveaB* 
correct.  |Betni^Mefaesrd^as,r(<raBpactB 

CoBtra,S9BBU<,  as,  eoatradiet.  Se,  ssUle  or  apsrf,  as,  sdect. 

De,  Am,  as,  rfrieet.  .Sine,  (■■,)  awrtwrf,  as,si—» 

Di,«a,(«i;)sMiUcr,as,^     cure,  Mple. 
Tiie,^Mpel,A/rMe.  Siab,  (aae,  s<a^^aiir>>^> 

E,ex,(ec,ci;)sirfa^,as,(mit,|  ■■  rfn  ,ai,iaiii  ftt^iJCM^ 
extract,  coceitfnc,  c/Tect.     j     w/ler,  sagscal,    isjyiiw, 

Ejitia,fcy— rf^yiiliauiili'miy    snpoHi. 

is,  OS,  a,iM,  ir,)  «,  befcre,  Sobter,  HihmH,  as,sakcrfwB» 
«  Tecb  sot,  befiore  an  ad-  Super,  (sar,)  stev^  as,  srpcr  • 
jective,  as,  Mdaic^taiaile,     laoaa,  jarrrre.  I 

^rwMe,  iTIiiMiasli,  wiport,  Tiraaa,(tra,)  btfomd,  as^lraaa* . 
wrepkr.  ]     port,  frarcrae. 

Inter,  l^bre,  as,  witrndt       intra,  Aeyea^  as,  < 
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EEK. 

A,  (an,)  without,  not,  dL?,  a- 

Epi,  upon,  as,  epidemic. 

theist,  anarchy. 

Hyper,  over,  too,  as,  hypercri- 

Amphi, both,  as,  amphihioua. 

tical. 

Ana,  through,  as,  analysis. 

Hypo,  under,  as,  hypocrite. 

Anti,  (ant,)  against,in  opposi- 

Meta, (meth,)  beyond,  accord' 

tion  to,  as,  antidote, antcBci. 

ing  fo,as,  mefaphor,  method. 

Apo,  (aph,)/ro7n,  as,  apostate. 

Para,  (par,)   against,  beside. 

aphelioa. 

as,  paradox,  parochial. 

Cata,  (cat,  cath,) /rom  side  to 

Peri,  round,  about,  as,  pen- 

side,   down,   as,   catalogue. 

meter. 

catechise,  catholic. 

Syn,  (sy,  syl,  sym,)  together,       ' 

Dia,  through,  as,  diumeier. 

as,  synagogue,  system,  syl- 

En, (em,)  in  or  on,  as,  ctico- 

lable,  syTnpathy. 

mium,  emphasis.                   1 

II.— AFFIXES. 

I    TO  NOUNS. 

An,  ^ 

'  Historian,  'Acy, 

Accuracy, 

ant. 

assistant,  lage. 

vicarage, 

ar. 

beggar,       ance. 

vigilance. 

ard, 

drunkard,  ancy. 

elegancy. 

ary, 

adversary,  ence. 

affluence. 

ate, 

advocate,   jency. 

decency, 

ee^ 

one,  who, 
as,        ■* 

absentee,    ;hood, 

boyhood, 

eer, 

charioteer,  ism. 

state  of 

heroism, 

ent. 

adherent,    jment. 

being. 

amaze??ieni 

er. 

beholder,    'mony. 

>     or,     < 

acri/nriny. 

ist. 

botanist,     ;ness. 

quality. 

darkness, 

ite, 

favour  J  fe,   'ry, 

as. 

brave^-y. 

ve, 

capttce,       ship. 

rectorship, 

cr, 

actor,          sion. 

declension 

•ter,  J 

,  songster,     th, 

warmiA, 

tion, 

formation 

tude. 

a.\utude, 

ty. 

noveliy. 

y,     J 

^anarchy. 
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Ary,  ory,  place,    where,  asjlKin,  little,  as,  manni/cin. 

avioT-y,  dormitory.  {Let,  Utile,  as,  riyulet. 

Cle,  little,  as,  particle.  |Ling,  young,  as,  duckling. 

Dom,  fitate,rank,  as,  dukedom.  Ock,  little,  as,  hilloc/c. 
Escence,  state  of  growing,  as,  Ric,  state,  office,  as,  bishopric. 

putrescence.  |Ure,  one  who,  state,  art,  as 

\ct,something  done,as,8erYtce.'     creatwre,  culture. 
Ics,  sci«7u:c,  art,  as,  optics.     [ 

2.  TO  ADJECTIVES. 


Ac,  ^ 

al, 

an, 

ar, 

ary, 

ic, 

ical, 

id. 

He, 

ine, 

cry 


of  or  be- 


'  Elegiac, 
filia/, 
human, 
globula;*, 
literan/. 


Ble,  may  or  can  be,  as,  visits. 

En,  made,  as,  wooden. 

Escent,g-jou7ing',  as,  convales- 
cent. 

Ful,   ^  fUse/u/. 

ous,     I  I  glorious. 

ose,      )'full,a.s,^  verbose. 

some,  1  I  troublesome. 

y,       J  l^  woody. 

Ish,  little,  as,  blackisA. 

Ive,  can,  being,  as,  afllictive 
Aceous,  of,  consisting  of,  as.  Less,  without,  as,  use/ess. 
celaccoMs.  Ly,     ^  C  Fricndiy. 

Ant,  ent,  being,  as,  conston/,!ish,     >  /iA:e,as,  }  ch\\dish, 
absent.  like,   )  ( war/iA-e. 

Ate,  having,  being,  as,  privo/e.j Ward,  towards,  as,  backward. 


>  longing  to.  •{  angelic, 

as,        I  poeticaZ, 

splendid/, 

juvenile, 

feminine, 

l^illusory. 


3.  TO  VERBS. 

Ate,^  C  Abbreviate. 

V'     r  as        "5  magni/y. 
ish,    j  '        I  diniini.sA. 

ize,  J  fertilize. 


4.  TO  ADVERBS. 

Ly,  like,  as  foolish/y. 

Ward,  towards,  a8,northu.w<£. 
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III.— LATIN  ROOTS. 


Acidus,  s(mr,  as,  acidity. 

Acrisj  sharp,  as,  ac?"iinony. 

Actum,  lo  do,  as,  action. 

Acuo,  I  sharpen,  as  acuic. 

A.dulor,  \Jlat*er,  as,  adxilaXion. 

SPAes,  dikou'e,  as,  ediiy. 

^mu lor,  I  vie  with,  as,  emula- 
tion. 

Mq\ius,  equal,  as  equinox. 

Aer,  air,  as,  aeriform. 

iEstimOjI  vnlue,a.s,ir,estimdb\e 

^stus,  the  tide,  sls,  cs/uary. 

^ther,  the  sky,  as  etheria). 

^vum,  an  age,  as,  coeval. 

Ager,  a.  field,  as  agriculture. 

Agger,  a  heap,  as,  exag-gerale. 

Agilis,  active,  as,  agility. 

Agito,  I  drive,  I  stir,  as,  agita- 
tor, cogitate. 

Ago,  I  do,  as,  a^ent. 

Ala,  a  wing,  as,  aliped. 

Alienus,  anotherh,  foreign,  as, 
nZienaie. 

Alo,  I  nourish,  as,  a/iment. 

Alter,  another,  as,  aZ/eration. 

AlternuSjftj/ <urns,as,a//ernate 

Altus,  high,  as,  exa/i. 

Ambulo,  I  walk,  as,  peramtu- 
/ate. 

Amicus,  ^friend,  as,  amicable 

Amo,  I  love,  as,  az/izable. 

Amp! us,  large,  as,  amplify. 

Ango,  I  vex,  as,  an§"uish. 

Angul  us,  a  corner,  as,  trian- 
gu/ar. 

Animus,  the  mind,  as  unani- 
mous. 

Annus,  a  year,  as,  antmal. 

Antiquus,  old,  as,  antiquarian. 

Anzius,  uneasy,  as,  anxiety. 


Aperio,  I  open,  as,  aperient. 

Apertum,  to  open,  as,  aperhire 

Apis,  a  bee,  as,  apiary. 

Aplus,^^,  as,  aduptsition. 

Aqua,  water,  as,  aqueduct. 

Aquila,  an  eagle,  as,  c^iiine. 

Arbiter,  an  umpire  or  jiuigCf 
as,  arii^rate. 

Arbor,  a  tree,  as,  arftoreous. 

Arceo,  I  drive,  as,  coejcion. 

Arcus,  a  bow,  as,  arcA,  archer] 

Ardeo,  I  burn,  as,  ar<ient. 

Arduus,  steep,  difficulty  as,  ar- 
duous. 

Areo,  I  am  parched,  as,  arid. 

Argilla,  potter's  clay,  as,  ar- 
gillar.eous. 

Arma,  arms,  as,  a7-wiipotent. 

Aro,  I  plough,  as,  arable. 

Ars,  artis,  art,  as,  artificial. 

Artus,  a  joint,  as,  articulate. 

Asinus,  an  ass,  as,  asinine. 

Asper,  rough,  as  exasperate 

A trcx,  fierce,  as,  atrocious. 

Auctum,  toiftcjeasc,  as,  auc- 
tion. 

Audax,  bold,  as,  audacity. 

Audio,  I  hear,  as,  audible. 

Auditum,  to  hear,  as,  auditxyc. 

Augeo,  I  increase,as,aug'ment. 

Augur,  a  diviner  or  soothsayer^ 
as,  inaugurate. 

Auris,  the  ear,  as,  auJtcular. 

Auruin,  gold,  as,  auriferous. 

Auspex,  a  soothsayer,  as,  gm*- 
picious. 

Auxilium,  help,  as,  auxiliary, 

Avarus,  covetous,  as,  ava7-ice 

Avidus,  greedy,  as,  avuiify. 

Avis,  a  bird,  a*,  aviary. 
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Capio,  (cipio.)  I  take^  as,  caj^ 
able,  principal. 

Captufli,  (ceptum)  to  take,  aa, 
caj//ive,  reception. 

Caput,  the  head,  as,  capital, 
precipitate. 

Carbo,  coal,  as,  carbonic.         \ 

Career, A  prison, asjincarcerai  \ 

Caries,  rottenness,  as,  carious 

Caro,  (cdirnis,) Jiesh,  as,  cami 
vorous. 

Carus,  dear,  as,  caress. 

CastigOjI  piinish,diS,castiga.iion 

Castus,  pure,  as,  chaxtiiy. 

Casum,  to  fall,  as,  occasional. 

Catena,  a  chain,  as,  concaien-' 
ation. 

Cavus,  holloxo,  as,  excarate. 

Cautus,  wary,  prudent,  as,  in- 
cautious. 

Cedo,  I  go,  as,  intercede. 

Celebris,  famous,  as,  celebriij, 

Celer,  suHft,  as,  accelerate. 

Celsus,  high,  as,  excel. 


B.  I 

Bacchus,  <Ac  god  of  wine,  as, 

6(/ccAo7i(i/iari,  debauch. 
Barba,  a  beard,  as,  barb. 
Barbarus,sara°:c,  as,6a/6arian 
Beatus,  blessed,  as,  beatilude. 
Bellum,  tear,  as,  belligereni. 
Bene,  tec//,  as,  benevolent. 
Benign  us,  kind,  as,  fcenfg-fiity. 
Bibo,  I  drink,  as,  ini6i6c. 
Buii,  two  by  two,  as,  com6inc. 
Bis,  twice,  as,  fti'ped. 
Blaudus,   kind,  soothing,  as, 

blandishment. 
Bonus,  good,  as,  bounty. 
Brevis,  short,  as,  brevity. 
Bulla,  a  bubble  of  water,  as, 

eZm//ttion. 

C. 

Cadater,  a  dead  body,  as,  cada- 
verous. 
Cado  (cido)  I  fall,  as,  cadence,  Ccnseo,  I  Judge  or  blame,  vi, 

incident.  i     ccrtiorious. 

Cacdo,  (cido)  I  cut  or  kill,  as,' Centrum,  the  centre,  as,  eccen- 

homicidc.  I      trie. 

Caelum,  heaven,  as,  celestiaL  1  Centum,  aAun<fr6(f,as,  ccfiturj 
Cscsum,tOni/,  as,  incision.  ' Cera,  tr(/x,as,  ccrement,sincer« 
Calx,  liine,  as,  C(;/careou8.  ]Ccrno,I  see  or  judge, as.discern 
Calculus,  a  pebble,  as,calculatc  Certo,  I  strive,  as,  disconcert. 
Caleo,  I  am  hot,  as,  caloric.  Certus,  sure,  at^  certify. 
Callus,  hardness,  as,  callous.  Cesso,  I  cease,  as,  incessant 
Calumnia,  slander,  as,  caium'  Cessum,  to  go,  to  give  up,  ai^ 

wiate.  1     predecewor,  concession. 

Campus,  a  plain,  as,  encamp.  'Cetus,  a  whale,  as,  ce^aceou^ 
Candeo,  I  burn,  as,  incendiary  Chorus,  a  6and  of  singer»,  a« 
Canis,  a  dog,  as,  canine.  |     cAoral.  . 

Cano,  I  sing,  as  coiiicle,  pre-  Cioctus,  girt,  as  sucnnrf.       * 


centor. 
Capillus,  a  hair,  as,  eapiiUrj. 


Circus,  a  ring  or  circU,  w, 
arculatc. 
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Cito,  I  call,  I  roiise,  as,  cita- 
tion, excitement. 

Oivis,a  citizen,VLS,civic,  civilize 

Clamo,  I  cry  out,  as,  exclaim. 

Clam,  secretly,  as,  clandestine. 

Cla.rus,cleur,iis,clari£y, declare. 

Claudo,  (cludo,)  I  shut,  as,  in-^ 
elude.  \ 

Clausus,  (clusus,)  shut,  as, 
clause,  exclusion. 

Clemens,  7nerci/'ul,Si£,cle77iency 

Clino,  I  bend,  as,  recline. 

Clivus,  a  slope,  as,  declivity. 

Coctum,  to  boil,  as,  decoction. 

Coepio,  I  begin,  as,  incipient. 

Colo,  I  cultivate,  as,  colony. 

Cognitum,  to  know,  as,  recog- 
nition. 

Comes,  a  companion,  a«,  con- 
comitant. 

Copia,  plenty,  as,  copUms. 

Cor,(cordis,)  the  heart, ^,  con- 
cord. 

Corium,  skin,  as,  excon'ate. 

Cornu,  a  horn,  as,  unicorn. 

Corpus,  (corporis,)  the  body, 
as,  corpulent,  corporeal. 

Cortex,  bark,  as,  cortical. 

Cras,  to-niorrow,  as,  procra^- 

f.  tinate. 

Creditum,  to  trust,  as,  creditor 

Credo,  I  believe  or  trust,  as, 
credible. 

Cremo,  I  hwn,  as,  incremable. 

Crepo,  I  m^ke  a  noise,  as,  dis- 
crepant. 

Cresco,  I  grow,  as, excrescence. 

Cretum,  to  grow,  as,  concrete. 

Cretum,  to  see  or  judge,  as, 
diecrefion. 

Crimen,a  cri//ifC,ay,recriminate 

Crux,  a  cross^  as,  cruciCy. 


Cubo,  (cumbo,)  I  lie,  as,  incit- 

6ation,  recumbent. 
Culina,  a  kitchen,  as,  culincuj 
Culpa,  a  fault,  as,  exculpate, 
Cultum,  to  till,  as,  agricuWurc. 
Cumulus,  a  heap,  as,  acccuTnU' 

late. 
Cupio,   I  desire  car  covet,  as 
cupidity.  , 

Cura,  a  cure,  as,  sinecure,  pro- 
cure. 
Curro,  I  run,  as,  concir. 
Cursus,arunning-,as,excursion 
Curtus,  short,  as,  curtaM. 
Cunus,  crooked,  as,  curvature 
Cutis,  the  skin,  as,  cufcnpoiis. 

D. 

Damnum,  loss,    as,    damage, 

indemnify. 
Damno,  I  condemn,  as,  da7n- 

nation 
Datum,  (ditum,)  to  gite,  as, 

dative,  Siddition. 
Debili3,  feeble,  as,  debilitate. 
Debitum,  to  owe,  as,  debtor. 
Decens,  becoming,  as,  decency. 
Decor,  grace,  beauty,  as,  deco- 
rous. ^ 
Deliciac,  delight,  as,  delicious. 
Dens,  a  tooth,  as,  dentisL 
Denaus,  thick,  as,  coiufcrise. 
Deterioi ,  worse,  as,  deteriorate 
Deus,  a  god,  as,  deify. 
Dexter,  right-handed,  as,  deu 

terous. 
Dicatum,  to  set  apart,  as,  de» 

dicate.  \ 

Dictum,  to  say,  as,  prferfi^f. 
Dies,  a  day,  as,  diarj,  (Hut- 

nal.  mearidicin. 
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Dignus,  worthy,  as,  dignify.    ' 

Disco,  I  learn,  as,  djsdple. 

Divus,  a  gody  as,  dit'ine. 

Doceo,  I  teach,  as,  docile. 

Doctuin,  to  teach,  as,  docfrine. 

Doleo,  I  grieve,  as,  condole. 

Dominus,  a  master,  as,  pre- 
do/niTtant. 

Domo,  I  subdue,  as,  indomita- 
ble. 

Domus,  a  house,  as,  domestic. 

Donum,  a  gift,  as,  donor. 

Dormio,  I  sleep,  as,  dormitory. 

Dorsum,  the  back,  as,  dorsal. 

Dubito,!  doubt,  as,  indu6t7able 

Duco,  I  lead,  as,  dedHce. 

Ductum,  to  lead,  as,  conduc/. 

Duo,  two,  as,  duel,  duplicity. 

Durus,  hard,  as,  endure,  ob- 
durate. 

E. 

Ebrius,  drunken,  ob,  inc!^*tatc. 
Edo,  I  cut,  OS,  edible. 
Egeo,  I  want,  as,  indigence. 
Ego,  /,  as,  egoiisi. 
Emo,  I  buy,  as,  redeem. 
Emptum,  U)  buy,  as,  exemption 
Ens,  (entis,)  6etu§',aa,noncnity 
Equus,  a  horse,  as,  equestrian. 
Erro,  I  wander,  as,  aberrwfion 
Esca,  ybod,  as,  esculent. 
Esae,  to  be,  as,  e«.vntial. 
Experior,  I  try,  as,  experiment 
Exter,  outward,  as,  ex/emal. 


Fabcr,a  tror/cman,as,^aArjrale 
Facie»,/or»n,  the  face.  T- 

frtre.  fluper/Inal. 


Facilis,    easy,    as,    /aci/ttate, 

difficulty. 
Facio,  (ficio,)  I  make,  I  do,  as, 

arti^^ial,  bene^cent. 
Factum,  (fectum,)  to  make,  to 

do,  as,  manufuc/ure,  per/ec 
Fallo,  I  deceive,  as,  in/c//Zible^ 
Fames,  hunger,  as,  /a;«ish. 
Fanum,  temple,  as,  pro/ane. 
Fari,  to  speak,  as,  incfy^able. 
Farina,  y/jea/  or Jlour,  as,  fari' 

naceous. 
Fastidium,  scom,aLS,  fastidious 
Fatigo,  I  weary,  as,  inde/a/ig- 

able. 
Factuus^oj/i^^,  as,in/a/uatioh 
Felis,  a  cat,  as,  feline. 
Felix,  happy,  diS,  felicity. 
Femina,a  it'oman, as,  feminine 
Fera,  a  wild  beast, ^,  ferocious 
Ferio,  I  strike,  as,-inter/ere. 
Fermentuni,  ieai?en,as,/ermen- 

/ation. 
Fero,  1  carry,  as,  infej-,/«Ty. 
Ferrum,  iro/i,  as,/erruginou3. 
Fertilis,  fruitful,  us,  fertilize. 
Ferveo,  I  bait,  as  fervid. 
iFibra,  a  thread,  as,  fibrous. 
Fictum,  to  feign,  as,  fiction. 
Fides,  /atM,  as,  jWe/ity. 
Fido.  i  trust,  as,  confiiie. 
Filia,  a  dau^/./e7-,  )        ^^.^,^ 
riiius,  a  son,  ^      '  •' 

Finis,  an  entl,  as,  in^ni/e. 
Firmus,  strong,  as,  confirm.^ 
Fiscus,a  treasury, as,  cowfi^ratt 
Fissum,  to  cleave,  as,  ^sure. 
Fixum,  to  stick,  as,  Iran^yLc. 
Flugitium,  a  whip,  as,flagel' 

lii\i(m. 
Fliigiiium,  wickedness.  as,Jld' 

fi/titiM. 
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Flag,TO,  I  burru.  as.  i:o:\Jlagra- 
tion. 

Flatus,  apuffof  wind,  as,  in- 
Jhte. 

Flecto,  I  bend,  as,  reflect. 

Flexum,  to  bend,  as,  ^xible. 

Fliclum,  to  strike  or  dash,  as, 
inflict. 

Flos,  floris,  aflov:er,  as, ^or al. 

Fluctus,  a  wave,  as,  fluctuate. 

FIuo,  \flow,  asj^uid. 

Fluxus,  a  flowing,  as,  reflux. 

Foedus,  fcederis,  a  treaty,  as, 
con/erferate. 

Folium,  a  Uaf.  a,s.  foliage. 

Formido, /car,  as, /ormrrfable. 

Foro,  I  bore,  as,  per/orate. 

Fors,  chance,  as,/ortuitous. 

Fortis,  strong,  as,  fortify. 

Foesum,  to  dig,  as,/ossil. 

Fractum,  to  break,as,  fracture 

Frango,  I  break,  as,fragment, 
infringe. 

Frater,  ^brother,  as, fraternal 

Fraus,  fraudis,  deceit,  as, frau- 
dulent. 

Frico,  I  rub,  as,  friction. 

Frigeo,  I  am  cold,  as,  frigid. 

Frio,  I  crumble,  as,  friable. 

Frivolus,  trifling,  as,  frivolity 

Frons,  frontis,  the  forehead, 
as,  fjontleL 

Fructus,  fruit,  as,  fructify. 

Fruor,  I  enjoy,  as,  fruition. 

'^rustra,  in  vain,  as,  frustrate. 
/agio,  Ifly,  as,fugiti\e. 

f  ulgeo,  I  shine,  as,  refulgent. 

Fulmen,  lightning,  as,ful7ni'' 
nate. 

Fiunus,  smoke,  as,  ^mtgate. 

Functum,  to  perf or  m,as,  func- 
tion. 


Fundo,  I  pour,  as,  confound. 
Fur,  a  thief,  as,  furtiye. 
Fusum,  to  pour,  as,fxmble. 
Futilis,  silly,  as,  futility. 
Futo,  I  disprove,  as,  refutation 

G. 

Gallina,  a  hen,  as,gallinaceo\!S' 

Garrio,  I  tattle,  as,  garrulous. 

Gelu,  frost,  as,  congeal. 

Genitum,  to  beget,  as,  progeni- 
tor. 

Gens,  a  nation,  as,  gentile. 

Genu,  theA:ncc,as,ge7wflection 

Genus,  generis,  a  kind,  as,  de- 
generate. 

Germen,  a  brancn,  as,  germi- 
nation, 

Gero,  I  cairy,  as,  bellig-trrent. 

Gestum,  to  can-y,  as,  digestion 

Glacies,  ice,  as,  glacial. 

Gladius,  a  sword,  as,  gladiator. 

Glomus,  glomeris,  a  cluCj  as, 
glomerate. 

Gluten,  glue,  as,  glutinous. 

Gradior,  I  go,  as,  retrograde, 

Gradus,  a  step,  as,  gradual. 

Gramen,  grass,   as,  gramini- 
vorous. 

Grandis,  great,  as,  aggrandixe 

Gratia, /acotir,  thanks,  as,  in 
gratiate,  gratitude. 

Gravis,  heavy,  as,  gravity. 

Gressus,  a  going,  as,  progren 

Grex,  gregis,  a  flock,  as,  gre- 
garious. 

Gusto,  I  tastCj  as  disgust, 

H. 
Habito,  I  dtoell,  «s,  cokabit. 


I 
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Habitum,  to  hold,  as,  ixhibi-  J. 

tion.  i 

Haereo,  I  stick,  as,  aMire.  Jaceo,  I  lie,  as,  circumjacent. 
Haeres,  haeredis,   an  heir,  as,  Jactum,  (jectum,)   to   throw 

herediXasy.  as,  ejaculated,  eject. 

Haesum,  to  stick,  as,  cohesion.  Janua,  a  gate,  as,  janitor.  « 
Halo,  I  breathe,  as,  exhale.       Jocus,  a.  jest,  as,  jocose.  1 

Haustum,   to  draw,  as,  inex-  Judex,  judicis,  ^  judge,  aa,  jt» 

Aati«h'ble.  !     dtdal. 

Herba,  an  /i€r6,  as,  ^rfraceous  Jugtim,  a  yoke,  as,  coiyugatc 
Hilaris,  cheerful,  as,  hilar  tlj.  Junctum,  to  join,  as,  conjunc- 
Histrio,  a/j/ayw,  as,  Ais/n'omc      ^ion.  *■ 

Homo,  a  man,  a«  Aomicide.      Juro,  I  swear,  as,  perjv/ry. 
Horreo,  I  dread,  as,  horrible.  Jus,  juris,  right,  law,  as,  in- 
Hortor,  I   encourage,  as,  ex-l    jury,  ja;idical. 

Aof^ation.  Jutimi,  to  help,  as,  coadju/or. 

Hortus,  a  garden,  as,  horticvl-  Juvenis,  a  youth,  a3,  juvemle. 

ture. 
Hospes,  hospitis,  a  guest,  as,  L. 

hospitable.  \ 

Hosti9,  an  enemy,  as,  hostile.  'Lac,  milk,  as,  /acteal. 
Humeo,  I  am  wet,  as,  Aumid.  Laceratum,  to  tear,aa,  lacertie 
Humus,  the  ground,  as,  post-  Laedo,  (lido,)  I  hurt,  as,  elidt. 

Laepum,  (Usum,)  to  Aurf,  as, 
!     col/ision. 


iLapis,  lapidis,  a  stone,  as,  lap^ 
I     dar)'.  -      • 

Lapsum,  to  fall,  aj,  relaps*, 
Lassus,  weary,  as,  /axsitude. 
Lateo,  I  lie  hid,  as,  latent. 


humous,  Aumiliate. 
I. 

Idem,  the  same,  as,  identify. 

lens,  going,  as,  transicn/. 

Ignis,  ji7€,  as,  igneous. 

Impero,  1  co^nmand,  as,  imper-  Latum,  to  carry,  as,  tr&nslaie, 
ative.  La  tus,lateris,a  si<ic,  as, /aieral 

Inferus,  below,  as,  inferiority. 

Iiutula,  an  island,  as,  pcnin«u/a 

Integer,  entire,  upright,  as,  in- 
tegrity. 

Intra,  within,  aa,  internal. 

Ira,  ang«r,  a?,  trn/ate. 

iter,  itineris,  a  journey,    as, 
trt7ierant. 

Iterum,  a^atn,  at,  reiierate. 

Itiun,  to  ^0,  is,  exit,  aeditioa. 


Laus,  laudis,  praise,  as,  Uat 

datory. 
Lavo,  I  wash,  as,  laoe. 
Laxui,  loose,  as,  nlax.  ; 

Lcctum,  to  gather  or  choom, 

to  }'M^  as,  col2«c(,  intel/ici 
LcgatuB,  an   ambaxKidor,  as, 

de/4^.ate.  t 

Lego,  I  choosf,  I }  etf i,  as,  «ttf 

giblc,  ir^'ble. 
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Lcnisj  gentle,  as,  lenity. 

Leo,  a  lion,  as,  leonine. 

Lethum,  death,  as,  lethal. 

Levis,  light,  as,  Zet'ity. 

Levo,  I  raise,  as,  e/evate. 

Lex,  legis,  a  law,  as,  il/eg-al. 

U\)er,free,  as,  liberate. 

Liber,  a  book,  as,  /{ftrarian. 

Libo,  I  pour  out,  as,  Zi6ation 

Libra,  a  balance,  as,  equiZi 
irium. 

Xice,  it  is  lawful,  as,  illicit. 

Lignum,  wood,  as,  ligneous. 

Ligo,  I  bind,  as,  ligament,  ob- 
lige. 

Limen,  a  threshold,  as,  preZiTa- 
tnarj. 

Limes,  limitis,  a  boundary,  as, 
limitation. 

Linea,  a  line,  as,  delineate. 

Lingua,  a  tongue,  as,  linguist. 

Linquo,  I  leave,  as,  relinquish 

Liqueo,  I  melt,  as,  liquefaction 

Lis,  litis,  strife,  as,  Zifigious. 

Litera,  a  letter,  as,  illiterate. 

Locus,  a  place,  as,  disZocate. 

Locutum,   to  speak,  as,  cir- 
cumZocu:<ion. 

Longus,  long,  as,  eZon^ate. 

Loquor,  I  speak,  as,  soliloquy. 

Lotum,  to  wash,  as,  /of ion. 

Lubricus,  slippery,  as,  lubric- 
ate. 

Lucrum,  gain,  as,  lucrative. 

Luctor,  I  struggle,  as,  reluct- 
f'     ant. 

Ludo,  I  pttiy,  I  deceive,  as, 

'    preZttcfe,  dielude. 

Lngeo,  I  mourn,  as,  Zu^bri- 
ous. 


Luo,  I  wash  away,  as,  ablution 
Lustro,  I  purify,  I  shine,  as, 

Zusfration,  iUtwfrate. 
Lusum,  to  deceive,  as,  iUwsion. 
Lux,  lucis,  light,  as,  e/uadate. 

M.  J 

Macer,  lean,  as,  macerate.  * 
Macies,  leanness,  as,  e7Hadate 
Macula,   a  spof,  as  inunacu- 

Zate. 
M  agister,  a  master,  as,  7uagis- 

terial. 
Magnus,  great,  as,  magnify. 
Magus,  a  sorcerer,  as,  moggie. 
Major,  greater,  as,  majoriij. 
Male,  i//,  as,  TnoZevolent. 
Malleus,  ahammer,  as,  malle' 

able. 
Mamma,  a&rea«^,  as,  mamm;i' 

ferous. 
Mando,   I   commit,  I  bid,  as, 

mandate. 
Mando,  I  chew,  as,  mandihle. 
Maneo,  I  stay,  as,  permanent. 
Mano,  I  flow,  as,  ejnanate. 
Manus,  tJie  hand,  as,  manU' 

script. 
Mare,  the  sea,  as^  manne. 
Mars,  the  god  of  war,  as,  mar' 

^ial. 
Mater,  matris,  a  mother,  as, 

maternal,  matricide. 
Maturus,  ripe,  as,  maturiij. 
Medius,  middle,  as,  mediator. 
Medeor,  I  heal,  as  remedy. 
Mel,  honey,  as  melli&uous. 
Melior,  better,  as,  aTne/iarate. 
Menda,  a  blemish,  as,  amend. 


l4UDen,  Ztg^t»  M,  iUv/ttnate.  iMejjd9jt,/a/«?,  as,  wvencZt/rity. 
Itiiha,  Uw  nto6n,  a<,  siibhntanriMendico,  I  beg,  as,  r/ie/irficant. 
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Mens,  mentis,  the  mind,  A3,\MoTutam,ioiDam,:iis,monitor. 


mentil 
Mensum,  to  measure,  as,  im- 

mense. 
Meo,  I  go,  as,  meander. 
Mergo,  I  plunge,  as,  submerge. 


Monstro,  I  show,  a*,  demon- 

ifrate. 
Morbus,  a  disease,  as,  morbid. 
Mors,  mortis,  death,   a«,  im- 

mortil. 


Mersura,   to  plunge,  as,  in*- 

*    laene. 

Meritara,  to  deserve,  as,  merit- 

orious. 
Mers,    mercis,    merchandize, 

as,  commerce. 
Metior,  I  meaxure,  as,  mete. 
Migro,  I  remove,  as,  emigraitt. 
Miles,   militis,   &  soldier,   as, 

77ii/i/ary. 
Mille,  a  thousand,  as,  mtZfen- 

nium. 
Mineo,  I  hang,  as,  prominent. 
Mininter,  a  servant,  as,  adwun- 

ister. 
Minor,  lesi,  as,  minority. 
Minuo,  I  lessen,  as,  diminish, 

diminution. 
Mirus,  wonderful,^,  admire. 
Misceo,  I  mtng/e,  as,  promii- 

cuous. 
Miser,   wretched,  as,  comnw- 

ierate. 
Missum,  to  send,  as,  mission- 

ary. 
Mitis,  mild,  as,  mi/tgate. 
Mitt/j,  I  *en/i,  as,  commit. 
Mixtum,  to  mingle,  as,  admic- 

^ure. 


Morsum,  to  6i/e,  as,  remorse. 
Mos,  moris,  a  manner,  a^,  im 

Tnoral.  ^ 

Motum,  to  move,  as,  r&note. 
Moreo,  I  move,  as,  moi'^able. 
Mulgo,  I  publish,  as,  promti^ 

g^te. 
Multus,  many,  a.-?  mu.'rtply. 
Munio,  I  fortify,  as,  munition 
Munus,  mmieris,   a  gift,  u^ 

remunerate. 
Murus,  a  wall,  &*,  immttre. 
Mutilo,  I  maim,  as,  mu/iZatioiu 
Muto,  I  change,  as,  mti^able.  ^ 

N. 

Narro,  I  tell,  as,  narrative. 
Nasus,  the  nose,  as,  na*al. 
Natus,  6orn,  as,  native. 
Nauta,  a  sailor,  as,  ncuricaL 
Navis,  a  ship,  as,  ?iat?igate. 
Ne,  nee,  not,  as,  neglect. 
Necto,  I  tie,  as,  connect. 
Nextum,  to  tie,  as,  annex. 
Nefas,  wickedness,  as,  ne/cai^ 

ous. 
Nego,  I  (i^ny,  as,  neg-ative. 


Nervus,  a  sinew,  as,  enerrate. 
Modus,  to  rmaiure,  as,  motiffy.j  Neuter,  netiAer,  as,  neufral.    V 
Mola,  a  millstone,  flout,  as,  Nex,  necis,  death,  as,  pemt«-  ^ 


emo/ument,  immu/ale. 
Moles,  a  heap,  difficulty,  as, 

dcTio/ish,  molcaL     • 
MoUi<j,  v)ft,  as,  mollify. 


ous.  3 

Nihil,  no^Atrt*,  as,  anniAi/ate.^ 
Niveo,  I  wink,  as,  connfy*.  '  V 
Noceo,  I  hurt,  as,  iiinonious. 


Moiieo,  I  warn,  as,  admonish.  Noineo,  anome,  as,  noninaL 

U 
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Non,  nolf  as,  nansense. 
Norma,  a  )"u/e,  as,  enormous. 
Nota,  a  mark,  as,  denote. 
Notum,  to  know,  as,  notify. 
Novus,  new,  as,  reyiovaXe. 
Nox,  noctis,  n7g-A/,as,equinox 

nocturnal. 
Noxius,  hurtful,  as,  obnoxious 
Nubo,  I  marry,  as,  connubiaX. 
Nudus,  naked,  as,  de?iu4e. 
Nugae,  trijies,  as,  riug-atory. 
NuUus,  non€,  as,  an/iu^. 
Numerous,  a  number,  as,  nw 

TOcration. 
Nuncio,  I  ^e//,  as,  a.nnounce. 
Nuptum,  to  marry,  aA,miptia.l 
Nutrio,  I  nourishf  as,  nutn- 

ment. 

0. 

Obliquus,  crooked,  as,  obliqui 

Oblivio,  forgetfulness,  aa,  ofr- 

/ivious. 
Obscurus,  darA:,  as,  o6*cu?*ity. 
Occulo,  I  Aide,  as,  occult. 
Octo,  €ig/ii,  OS,  octagon. 
Oculus,  the  eye,  as,  ociiZist. 
Odium,  hatred,  as,  odious. 
Odor,  smell,  as,  odo?'iferous. 
Oleo,  I  S7nell,  as,  o/factory. 
Omen,  a  sign  or  token,  as,  o^wi- 


Ordo,  ordinis,  wder,  as,  orai-r 

nary. 
Oriens,  rising,  as,  oricTiial. 
Origo,  originis,  the  beginrdng, 

as,  ori;»inal. 
Orno,  1  deck,  as,  ornament. 
Oro,  I  beg,  I  speak,  as,  inexo7  j 

able,  orator.  | 

Os,  ossis,  a  6one,  as,  os.vify. 
Otium,  e««,  as,  negotiate. 
Ovum,  an  egg,  as,  oval. 

P. 

Pactum,  to  bargain,  as,  pac- 
tion. 

Pagus,  a  village,  as,  pagz.n. 

Pallium,  a  cloak,  as,  palliaie. 

Palpo,  I  touch,  as,  pcdpahle. 

Pando,  I  spread,  as,  expand. 

Papilio,  a  butterjly,  as  papili- 
o/iaceous. 

Par,  equal,  as,  parity. 

Pereo,  I  appear,  as,  apparent. 

Pario,  I  beget,  I  bring  forth, 
as,  viviparous. 

Paro,  I  prepare,  as,  repair. 

Pars,  partis,  a  |)ar/,  as  parti- 
ciple. 

Passer,  a  sparrow,  as,  passer- 
ine. 

Passum,  or  pansum,  to  spreadj 
as,  encompass,  expanse. 


tnous.  j  Passum,  to  suffer,  as,  passive. 

Omnis,  all,  as,  omnipotent.     jPastum,  io  feed,  as,  pastor. 
Onus,  oneris,  a  burthen,  as,  ex-  Pater,  patris,  a  father,  as,|)G- 

terndA,  patrimony. 


OTwrate. 

Opacus,  dark,  as,  opacity. 

Opto,  I  icish,  I  choose,  as,  adopf 

Opus,  operis,  a  wor/c,  as,  co- 
operate. 

Orbis,  a  circle,  as,  or&ieular. 


Patior,  I  suffer,  as,  patieiiL    > 
Patria,  one^s  country,  as,  pa- 
triot. . 
Pauci,  few,  as,  paucity. 
Pauper,  pooij  as,  paupcjiara. 
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Pax,  pacis,  peacn,  as,  pf.'cific.    Plumbum,  had,  as,  plumber. 
Pecco,  I  sin,  as,  impeccable.     Plus,  pluris,  Tnore,  as,  plurdl. 
Pectus,  pectoris,  the  breast,  as.  Poena,  punishment,  as,  pena\. 

expectorate.  Pee nitet,  to  re/)enf,  as,  imperv- 

Peculium,  money,  privcUe  pro- 1     i/ent. 

pcrty,  as,  ^ccu/ation,  j)€cu- Pondus,  ponderis,  weight f  a% 

liar:  I     ^onrferous. 

Pecunia,  money,  SiS,  pecuniar jVono,  I  jaZore,  as,  comjaonent 


Pello,  I  drive,  as,  comjae/. 

Pendeo,  I  hang,  as,  suspencZ. 

Pendo,  I  weigh,  I  MinA;,  I  pay 
as,  compe/i^ious,  expendi- 
ture. 

Pene,  almost,  as,  peninsula. 

Pcnetro,  I  pierce,  as,  impen«- 
frable. 

Pensum,  to  weigh,  to  <AinA:,  to 
pay,  as,  dispcrwe,  pensive 
recompense. 

Pen  una,  wanty  sls,  penurious. 

Perpes,  continual,  ^Sfperpetw 
ate. 

Pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  aa,bip€i. 

Pestis,  a  plague,  as,  pestilence 

Peto,  I  seek,  as,  appetite. 

Petulans,  saucy,  as,  pet^ilant. 

Pictum,  to  paint,  as,  depid. 

Pilo,  I  rob,  as,  pillage. 

Pio,  I  alone,  as,  expiate. 

Piscia,  a  fish,  as,  pwcatory. 

Placen,  I  plecuse,  as,  pZcrcid 


Pons,  pontis,  a  bridge,  as,  port* 

ti&caXe. 
Populus,  thepeopZe,as,  populnr 
Porto,  I  carry,  as,  export. 
Positum,  to  place,  as,  expoti" 

/ion. 
Posse,  to  be  able,  as,  possible. 
Posterus,  next,  after j  as,  jjo«- 

teriiy. 
Postulo,  I  demand,  as,  expor- 

/u/ate. 
Petens,poi/?«r/wZ,  aa,po/en<ate 
Poto,  I  drink,  as,  potation. 
Vrceda,  plunder,  as,  iepredd' 

tion. 
Pravus,  wicked,  as,  deprawty. 
Precor,  I  pray,  as,  deprecate. . 
PrehendOjI  take,  as,  apprehend 
Prehensum,  to  take,  as^  com* 

prehension. 
Pressum,  to  press,  as,  oppres- 
sion. 
Pretum,  a  price,  as,  appreciate 


Placo,  I  appease,  as,  irap/aca-Trimus, ^rs/,  as, p7i7ncval. 

ble.  iPrivus,  one's  own. peculiar,  as, 

Plaudo,  I  make  a  noise,  as,  ap-      p#*ivate,  privilege. 

plaud,  explode.  iProbo,  I  prove,  as,  pro6able. 

Plebs,  the  common  people,  aSjProbrum,  distrrate,  as,  oppro* 

plebeian.  brious. 

Vlenus,  full,  03,  repZcnish.  Prodigium,  an  omen, a  wonder, 
Pleo,  I  fill,  as,  supply.  |     as,  prorfigious. 

Pletum,  to  fill,  as,  complete.  Vroles,  an  offspring^as,  proline 
Plico,  I  fold,  as,  complicate.  iProprius,  one\  own,  as,  appro- 
Pioro,  I  wail,  as,  deplore.        I    prtate. 
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Proximu5,  nearest,  as,  jirori-  Radix,  radicis,  a  root,  as,  erw 

mity.  I     dtcate. 

Pudea"?,  bashfxil,  as,  imj;n/<icnf.  Ramus,  a  branch,  as.  ramify. 
Puer,  a  6oj/,  as,  jjuerile.  Rapio,  I  cuj-ry  off,  as,  ?-apine. 

Pugna,  a.  fight,  as,  re/)wg"nant.  Raptum,  to  carry  off,  as,  rap- 
Pulsum,  to  drive,  as,  ex^ju/sion      /ure. 
Pulvis,  pulveris,  dust,  as,  j9u/-|Rarus,  f^in,  as,  rarefy, 
<    verize.  i  Rasum,  to  scrape,  as,  era«fi 

Punctum,  to  prick,  as,  com-^Ratum,  to  judge,  to  jfo,  as, 
•    punctioa.  underrate,  ratify. 

Pungo,  I  prick,  as  expunge.     Rectus,   straight,    ruled,    aa, 
Purgo,  I  cleanse,  as,  expurga-     7-ecti[inea\,  director. 

tion.  Rego,  I  rule,  as,  regent. 

Pusa,  a  little  girl,  as,  jausillan-iRelictum,  to  Zeare,  as,  »-eZia. 

imous.  \R6}^o,  I  aeep,  as,  i-epti\e. 

Puto, I  prune,  I  think, aa,  am-Rete,  a  net,  as,  reticulate. 

^uf ate,  disptz^e.  Rex,  regis,  a  king,  as,  regal. 

Putris,  rotten,  as,  putrify.       JRideo,  1  laugh,  as,  den'rfg. 

IRigeo,  I  am  stiff,  as,  rtgid. 
Q.  JRigOj  I  water,  as,  irrjo-ate. 

iRisum,  to  laugh,  as,  de?-ision; 
Qutero^  (quiro,)  I  ask,  tis,  in-  Robur,   roboris,  strength,  aa 

^»Vc.  corroborate. 

Quaesitum,  (qtdsitum,)  to  seek,  Rodo,  I  gnaw,  as,  corrode. 

as,  reguisi^on.  'Rogo,  I  ask,  as  inten'ogale. 


Qualis,  of  what  kind,  as,  gua 

iffy. 
Quantus,  how  great,  as,  gtian- 

iity. 
Quartus,  it)e  fourth,  a*,  gua7-- 

^er. 
Quatuor,  four,  as,  ^tadrangle 
Quassum,  (cussum,)  to  shake, 

as,  guas^,  discuss. 
Queror,  I  complain,  as,  queru- 
I    lous. 
4iuinque,  five,   as,  quinquen- 

Inial. 

Rabies,  madness,  as,  rabid. 
Badius,  a  ray,  as,  radiate. 


Rosum,  to  gnaw,  as,  corrosion 
Rota,  a  wheel,  as,  rotation. 
Riicto,  I  belch,  as,  eructate. 
Rumen,  the  cud,  as,  ruminaU 
Ruptum,  to  bieak,  as,  irrup 

/ion. 
Rus,   ruris,   the  country,  aa 

rusticate,  Jtzral. 


Sacer,   sacred,    as,    sao'tfice 

consecrate. 
Sagus,  wise,  as,  sagacity,  fvof 

sage. 
Sal,  salt,  as,  saline, 
Salio,  I  /eon,  a«  assoiZ. 
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Satb,  enough,  as,  satisCy. 
Siiur,  full,  as,  satur^it. 


Saltum,   to  lea})f  as,  assault,  Serenus,  calm,  as,  serenity. 

insult  Serpo,  I  creep,  as,  serpent. 

Salus,  saftjtis,  *afety,  as,  salu-  Serra,  a  saw,  as,  scrraUi. 

<ary.  Scrtum,  to  knit,  to  join,  as, 

Salvus,  safe,  as  salvaWon.        \     insert 
Sanctus,  holy,  as,  sanctify.       .Sessum,  to  sit,  aia,  c«3«on,  as- 
Sanguis,  sanguinis,  blood,  as,'     sess. 

sanguindiry.  Sidus,  sidcris,  a  star,  as,  side' 

Sanas,  sound,  as,  insanity.  real. 

Sapio,  I  <(w/e,  as,  in.sipid.         iSignum,  a.  mark,   as,  wgTiffy, 

j     design. 

:Silex,  a.  flint,  as,  siUcious. 
Saxtum,  a  rock,  as,  saxifrage.  Silva,  a  wood,  as,  silv(tn. 
Scando,  I  climb,  as,  ajicend.      Similis,  like,  as,  dissjnu7ar,  re- 
Scindo,  I  cut,  as,  rescind.         I     semblc. 
Scio,  I  know,ds,  omniscience.  Sinml,  at  the  same  time,  as, 
Scissum,  to  cut,  as,  scissors.     [     si;rtu/taneous. 
Scribo,  I  write,  as,  subscri6€.  Simulo,  Ifei^n,  as,  dis^imuZa- 
Scriptum,  to  ttyrite,  as,  inscrip-'     tion. 

tion.  Sinus,  the  bosom,  as,  insinwatc 

Scrutor,  I  search,  as,  injcru/-  Sisto,  I  stop,  as,  desist. 

able.  iSocius,  a  companion,  as.  asso- 

Sculptum,  to  carve,aa,  sadptor      ctate. 
Scurr a,  a  scorer,  as,  scurrilous  Sol,  the  hun,  as,  .<o/ar. 
Sectum,  to  cut,  as,  bisect.  Solidus,  Jinn,  as,  coiiso/irfate. 

Seculum,  the  world,  as,  secuhr  Solor,  I  comfort,  as,  conso/a- 
Seoutum,  to  follow,  as,  perse-      tion. 

cute.  Solus,  alone,  as,  so/ttude. 

Sedeo,  I  tit,  as,  sedentary.        Solutum,  to  loose,  as,  solution. 
Semen,  seed,  as,  disseminate.    Solvo,  I  loose,  as,  dis«o/ve. 
Semi,(Fr.demi,)  half, as,  semi-  Somnus,  sleep,  as,  somnambu- 

circle,  demi-^od.  list. 


Sencx,  senis,  old,  sub,  senator, 
senior. 

Sensum,  to  feel,  as,  sensation. 

Sentio,  I/e</,  I  think,  as,  dis- 
sent 

Septem,  seven,  as,  septennial. 

Sepultum,  to  bury,  as,  sepul- 
ture. 


Sono,  I  sound,  as,  consonant. 
Sopor,  sleep,  as,  sopyrific. 
Sorbco,  I  suckir.,  as,  absor&ent 
Sore,  sortis,  a  lot,  as,  consorL 
Sparsum,(spersuin,)  to  scatter^ 

as,  dis/'crse. 
Species,  form,  appearance,  ai^ 

specious. 


Sequor,   I  follow,   as,  conse-.Specio,  I  see,  I  look,  as,  con- 
^uence.  I    spicuous,  dcspue. 
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Spectum,  lo  look,  as,  in&p-ct.  \  Suavis,  sweet,  as,  suavity. 
Spero,  I  hope,  as,  desperate.     iSudo,  I  sweat,  as,  exude. 
Spiro,  I  breathe,  as,  conspire,  pui,  ofone^ssdf,  as,  suicide. 
Spondeo,   I  promise,   as,    re-!  Summ  us,  the  A  ig/icsi,  as,  »u7n- 
spond.  I     mif. 


Sumo,  I  take,  as,  resume. 
Sumptum,   to   take,  as,  pre- 

sump/ion.  ^ 

Surgo,  I  rise,  as,  insurg-ent.    ^ 
Sarrectum,  to  7"ise,  as,  resur* 

rectiOQ. 


k^ponsum,  \jo  promise,  as,  spon- 
sor, 
oponte,  of  ojie's  own  accord, 

as,  spontaneous. 
Stans,  standing,  as,  distant. 
Statum,  to  stand,  as,  stature. 
Statuo,  I  set  up,  I  oi'dain,  sis, 

statue,  constitute.  T. 

Stella,  a  star,  as,  cons^^Z^ation. 
Sterilis,  barren,  as,  steriliiy.    Taceo,  I  am  silent,  as,  tocituT' 
Stemo,  I  cast  down^  as,  con-      nity 

sternation.  jTactum,  to  touch,  as,  coidacl. 

Stilo,  I  cZrop,  as,  distil.  <Talis,  such,  like,  as,  retaliate. 

Stimulus,  a  spur,  as,  stimuldite  Tango,  I  tovch,  as,  /ang-tble. 


Stingo,  I  pu^  ou^,  as,  exiin 

^uh. 
Stips,  a  piece  of  money,  wages, 

as,  stipends. 
Stipula,  a  straw,  as,  sftpuZate 
Stirps,  the  7"oo/,  as,  exin'pate 


Tardus,  slow,  as,  retard. 
Tectum,  to  cover,  as,  protect. 
Tego,  I  cover,  as,  fegrument. 
Temere,  rashly,  as,  ieTn^'ity. 
Temno,  I  despise,  as,  confcwn, 
con/«mpfible. 


Sto,  I  stand,  as,  contras/.         iTempero,  I  restrain,   as,   in- 
Stratum,  to  cast  down,  as,  pro-;     temperaie. 

strate.  JTemptus,   temporis,  fw/ie,   as, 

Strepo,  I  make  a  noise,  as,  ob-j     temporv\. 

streperous.  ;Tendo,  I  stretch,  as,  extefid^ 

Strictum,  to  hold  fast,  as,  re-iTeneo,  I  hold,  as,  retain. 

strict.  Tento,  I  try,  as,  tempta\ior\. 

Stringo,  I  holdfast,  as,  as/n'n-  Tcntum,  to  stretch,  as,  extent. 

gent.  jTentum,   to  AoW,   as,  deten- 

Structum,  to  build,   as,   con-!     tion. 

ttruct.  jTenuLs,  thin,  as,  at/cfiuate. 

Struo,  I  build,  as,   cons/ru€,|Tepf o,  I  ani  warm,  as,  tept  i 

des/roy.  j     faction.  j[ 

Stultus,  a  fool,  as,  stultify.      iTergum,    the  6ac/:,   as,    teV' 
Suadeo,  I  advise,  as,  dissuade. ,     gtversation. 
Suasum,  to  advise,  as,  persua-  Terminus,  a  boundary,  as,  de- 

sion.  I   '  termifie. 
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Terra,  the  earth,  as,  »uhterra- 
nean. 

Terrecj,  IfrigkUn,  as,  de/er. 

Testa,  a  shell,  as,  /«s/aceous. 

Testis,  a  witness,  as,  test  ify . 

Textum,  to  weave,  as,  /ex^ure. 
jfcTimeo,  I  fear,  as,  in/i;/iuiate. 
KVingo,  I  stain,  I  <2ip,  as,  tinge. 
'^rinctum,  io  dip,  as,  fincfure. 

Tolero,  I  bear,  as,  in/o/erant, 

ToUo,  I  lift  up,  as,  extol. 

Torpeo,  I  benumb,  as,  torpid. 

Tortum,  to  /unV,  as,  distort. 

Tracto,  I  handle,  as,  /roc/able. 

Tractum,  to  draw,  as,  ex/tac/.Vacca,  a  coir,  as,  ramnate. 

Trado,  I  hand  down,  I  deliver,  Vaco,  I  am  empty,  as,  vacancy 


Unctiun,  to  anoint,  a»,  uixctM' 

osity. 
Unda,  a  UHire,  as,  undulate. 
Ung»i0,  I  anoint,  as,  t/ngiicnt. 
Unus,  one,  as,  vnity. 
Urbs,  a  city,  as,  i/r6ane. 
Ustum,  to   6urn,  as,  covahxw 

/ible. 
Utor,  I  use,  as,  urtlity. 
Usum,  to  use,  as,  abuic. 
Uxor,  a  wije,  as,  uxorious. 

V. 


as,  /rcufltionary. 
Traho,  I  draw,  as,  sub/roAend. 
Tremo,   I   «AaA-e,  as,  tremxA- 

ous. 
Trepidu8,/€flr/u/,  as,  in/rcpi/i. 
Tribuo,  I  give,  as,  dis/ri/mte. 
Tricoe,  a  hindrance,  as,  exiric- 

ate. 
Tritus,  rubbed,  as,  at/n/ion. 


Vacuus,  empty,  as,  evacuate. 
Vado,  I  go,  as,  perrtw/e. 
V'agor,  I  wander,  as,  extrava- 
gant 
V'aleo,  I  am  strong,  as,  prevo- 

/ent. 
Vallum,   a   rampart,  aa,   cir- 

cumta/Zation. 
Vanus,  vain,  as,  vanish. 


Trudo,  I  thrust,  as,  pro/ Hide.  Vapor,  steam,  as,  eru/jorate. 
Trusum,  to   thrust,  as,  in/ru-jV  aato,  I  lay  waste,  as,  deva*- 

non.  /ation. 

Tuber,  a  swelling,  as,  pro/u- Vesum,  tofo,  as,  evasion. 

fterant.  .     Vectum,  to  carry,  as,  incecrtvc 

Tuitum,  to  see,  to  protect,  as,  Veho,  I  cajry,  as,  vehicle. 

intuilion,  tutelage.  IVeJo,  I  cover,  as,  dev«iope. 

Tumeo,  I  su^ell,  as,  /umid.        Velox,  auji//,  as,  velocity. 
Turba,  &  crowd,  as,  turbulent  Vendo,  I  teU,  ns,  vendible. 
Turgeo,  I  swell,  as,  turgid.       Venio,  I  come,  as,  convene. 
Turpis,  base,  as,  /ur/;itu<le.        Vent*jr,  the  bel/y,  as,  ven/raJ. 

V'entum,  to  come,  as,  adi<€/i/. 
U.  Veiitus,  wind,  as,  ven/ilale. 

Ver,  the  spn'ng',  as,  vernal. 
Uber,  fruitful,  as,  exuberant.  V'erbcr,  a  stroke,  as,  rever6rr- 
Umbra,  a  sAoxiou?,  as,  um6ra-      ate. 

geoua.  A'crbum,  a  xcoid,  as,  verbo&t. 
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Vergo,  I  bmdf  or  lie,  as,  con- 
verge. 

Vermis,  a  worm,  as,  vermicu- 
lar. 

V'ersum,  to  turn,  as,  averse. 

Verto,  I  turn,  as,  convert. 

Verus,  true,  as,  verify. 

Vestigium,  a  track,  as,  inves- 
iigate. 

Vestis,  a  garment,  as,  direst 

Vetus,  veteris,  old,  as,  thveie-\ 


Visum,  to  fee,  as,  vtnble. 

Vita,  life,  as,  vital. 

Vito,  I  shun,  as,  inerzYable. 

Vitrum,  glass,  as,  vitreous. 

Vivo,  I  live,  as,  revive. 

Voco,  I  call,  as,  convoke. 

Vole,  JJly,  as,  co^atile. 

Volo,  I  will,  I  wish,  as,  voIum 
tary,  benetJofent- 

Volutum,  to  roll,  as,  convolu- 
tion. 


rate.  jVolvo,  I  roll,  as,  revolve. 

Via,  a  way,  as,  deviate.  lVoro,I  devour,  as,camit'orous. 

Victum,  to  conquer,  as,  victor. I Votum,  a  vow,  as,  devote. 
Video,  I  see,  as,  Tprovide.  Vox,  vocis,  the  voice,  as,  vocal. 

Vigil,  watchful,  as,  rt^ilant.   iVulgus,  the  eommon  people, 
Vigor,  strength,  as,  inrig^orate.      as,  ^vulge. 
Vinco,  I  conquer,  as,  inviTwribleiVulnus,  vulneris,  a  wound,  as, 
Vindex,  a  defender,  as,  vindi-\     mvulnerahle. 

cate.  iVulsum,  to  pull,  to  tear  up,  as, 

Vir,  a  man,  as,  triranrirate.    !    cont-u/iion. 


IV.— GREEK  ROOTS. 


A. 

Ago,  I  lead,  as,  demffgogue. 
Agon,  a  combat,  as,  anuigonist 
Adelphos,  a  brother,  as,  Philo^ 

delphia. 
Aethlos,  a  combat,  as,  athletSc. 
Akouo,  I  hear,  as,  acoustics. 
Akron,  a  tununit,  as,  acropolis 
Alleloi,  one  another,  as,  par- 

allel. 
Alios,  another,  as,  oZZ^gory. 
Aner,  andros,  a  man,  as,  dian- 

dria. 
Angello,  I   bring  tidi^igs,  as, 

evangelist. 


Anthos,  a  flower,  as,  cnMology 
Anthropos,  a  man,  as,  philen^ 

thropj. 
Arche,  govei'nmeni,  as,  mo- 

narchy. 
Ares,  Mars,  as  ./Areopagus. 
Argos,  inactive,  as,  letborgy. 
Aristos,  best,  as,  aristocracj. 
Arithmos,  number,  as,  ariifh 

metic 
Arktos,  a  bear,  the  north,  to, 

antarctic. 
Aroma,  odour,  as,  aromatic. 
Artos,  bread,  as,  ariocarjius. 
Asphaltos,  bitumen,  as,  asphal- 

tic 
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Asthma,  breath,  as,  asthnuAie. 
Astron,  a  star,  as,  asti'ononij. 
Atmos,  vapour,  as,  af  mocphere 
AuJos,  a  pipe,  as,  hydraulia,. 
Autos,  oiie's self,  as,  autocrat. 

B. 

Bapto,  I  u-fuA,  as,  6a/>^ism. 
Baros,  toeight,  as,  barometer. 
Bihlos,  a  book,  as,  bibiica.].      > 
Bios,  life,  as,  ^graphj. 
Blema,  a  throw,  as,  profc/em. 
Bolbos,  an  onion,  as,  iu/6ous.' 
BoIeOj  I  shoot,  I  throw,  as,  hy^ 

per6o/c. 
Botane,  a. plant,  as,  60/anist. 
Bryo,  I  &ud,  ai,  embryo. 

G. 


Gymnos,  naked,  as,  £^na#- 

tic 
Gyne,  a  female,  as,  monoj-ynia 
Gyros,  a  ctrct€,  as,  gyration. 

D. 

Daktylos,  ti finger,  ^dactyl. 
Deka,  ten,  as,  ffccalogue 
Demos,  thepti/ple,  as,  epirftfwn 
Dendron,  a  tree,  ai,  dendretie. 
Did,  luice,  as,  ^issyllaVle. 
Dogma,  an  opinUmj  as,  iiq^- 

mo/ic. 
Doxa,  VI  opixtion,  as,  orthotfop 
Dotos,  girf/i,  as,  antidote. 
Dromoa,  a  cotirse,  as,  hippo- 

drome. 
Drus,  ail  oak,  at,  druid. 
Dynamis,  veneer,  as,  dynamics 

E. 


Gamofl,  a  marriage,  at,  higa- 

my. 
Gaster,  the  belly,  as,  ga</nc.  lEidos,  a. form,  as,  kaletWoscope 
Ge,  the  earth,  as,  geography.    ~ 
Geno,  I  produce,  as,   hydro- 


gen. 
Gcnos,  a   kind,   as,  hetroge- 

n^ous. 
Glostta,  glotta,  the  tongue,  as, 

glossary,  polyglot. 


Epos,  a  uorrf,  as,  orthoepy. 
E  rem  OS,  a  desert,  as,  eremite, 

(hermit.) 
Ergon,   a  uxrk,   as,  tnetigj, 

metallurgy. 
Ethos,  manners,  customs,  as, 

ethical. 


Glypho,  I  carve,  as,  hyrog/y-  Ethnos,  a  na/ion,  as,  e//intcal. 

pAica. 
Gnostos,  knoum,  as,  progno*- 

/icate. 


(«onia,  a  comer  or  ang^,  as, 

trigonmctry. 
Gramma,  a  Uiter,  writing,  ts, 

diagram. 
Oraphe,  a  dejicnption,  as,  bio- 

graphy.  \  H  agios,  koly,  as,  4i«i«gr»|>>9. 

Crapho,  I  write,  as,  autofraf A  Haima,  blood,  as,  &rT7>cfri«f»^ 


Eu,  tre//,  as,  erxlogy, 

I 

Zoon,  an  anima\t  as,  zoology. 
(H.  Greek  E  ) 
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Harmonia,  agreement,  as,  har- 
mony. 

Hebdomas,  a  week,  as,  hebdo- 
madal. 

Heketon,  a  hundred,  as,  heca- 
tomb. 

Helois,  the  sun,  as,  periAe/ton 

Hemera,  a  day,  as,  epA^neral 

Hemi,  half,  as,  hem,is^heTe. 

Hepta,  seven,  as,  fiepta.rchj. 

Heteros,  dissimilar,  as,  hetere- 
dox. 

Hex,  six,  as,  ^xagon. 

Hieros,  holy,  as,  hierarchy. 

Hippos,  a  horse,  as,  hippo^o- 
tamus. 

Holos,  the  whole,  all,  holo- 
graph,  catAoZic. 

Hodos,  a  way,  as,  mcMtod. 

Homos,  like,  as,  AoTwogeneous. 

Hydor,  water,  as,  Aycf ro6tatic.«i. 

Hygros,  «u)«/,  as,  Ai/gTonaeter. 

TH. 

Theos,  god,  as,  a^Anst. 
Therme,  heat,  as,  /Aermometer 
Thesis,  ^placing,  as,  anti^A«s{5 


Kanon,  a  rule,  ax,  Canonical. 
Kardia,  the  heart,  as,  pericaj- 

(2tum. 
Karpos, /ruii,  as,  zxiocarpus. 
Kephale,  the  head,  as,  hydro- 

cephalus. 
Konche,  a  shell,  as,  corfholo^^ 
Kostnos,order,  the  world,beau 

ty,  as,  cosmogony,  coametic. 
Kratos,    power,    government, 

as,  aristocracy. 
Krites,  d.  judge,  as,  criterion. 
Krypto,  I  Aicic,  as,  cryp/,  apo- 

crypha, 
Kyklos,  a  circle,  as,  cyclofc 

dia. 

L. 

Laos,  the^eop^e,  as,  /aity. 
Lethe, /orgeZ/uMest,  as,  tett- 

argy. 
Lcipo,  I  leave,  as,  ellipas. 
Lithos,  a  stone,  as  /liAography. 
Logos,  a  word,  a  desaiption, 

as,  ^gomachy,  geology. 
Lysb,  a  loosening,  as,  ana/ysis, 

paraZt/zc. 

M 


M ache,  a  battle,  as,  nawnacAy. 

Ichthys,  a^sA,  as,  icA/Ayology.  JJ^^j^  "''^""'/  f '  "*?."^- 
IHin,  r^r,"l/i.;  «c  ,-^.-/m«»E:    Mantis,  a  ;jro;)Ac^  a  diviner, 

as,  necromancy. 


Idios,  peculiar,  as,  idiomatic. 
Isos,  equal,  as,  isosceles. 


X. 


Kakos,  6arf,  as,  cacophony. 


Martyr,  a  witness,  as,  martyr^ 
ology.  J. 

Mathema,   learning,    science 
as,  Tno/Acwiatics.  <^ 

Melan,  black,  as,  m^ZarichoIy. 


Kalos,  beautiful,as,  coZigraphy  Meter,  n)etros.  a  mother^  as, 
Kaljpto,  I  cotJcr,as,  apocaZjflDse     »i«l»opoitti. 
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fllfetrpn,  a  7n»cuure,  as,  t^-  Pais,  paidos,  &.boy,  as,  ped?L' 

mometer.  \     gog^e. 

Micros,  little,  as,  njicroscope  Paideia,  instruction,  as,  cyclo- 
M  Uos,  hatred,  as,  r/iisauthropy     pcdia. 
Tklonosy  alone,  as,  jnonosyilal^leiPas,  pan,  aZ/,  as,  jaantheon. 
Morphe,  a  sAa;?c,  as,  .meta7/io/-]Pateo,  I  walk,  as,  peripatetic. 
j^Aose.  iPathos,/€c/i«g,  as,  sympathy 

'  Mythos, /ceWe.  as,  mytho\o2,y. ^tnXi:,  five,  as,  pen/agon. 

Petros,  a  Uotw^  as,  petrify. 


N. 

Naus,  a  s/tip,  as,  naumaohy. 
Nekros,  dead,  as,  Tificromancy 
Neoa,  new,  as,  Ti^ology. 
Neros,  an  island,  as,  pelopon 

Nomas,  nomados,  feeding  on 
poAtwe,  as,  nomadic^ 


Plane,  xcandering,  a^,  planet, 
Poleytnos,  war,  as,  polemcaL 
Polco,  I  sell,  as,  monopoly. 
Polis,  a  city,  as,  metropo/w. 
Polys,  many,  as,  polytheist. 
Potamps,  a  river,  as,  hippopo- 

tamus. 
Pous,podos,  the /oo/,  vls,  poly- 
pus, antipodes. 
Nemos,  a  law,  as,  astrono/ny.jPraktos,  done,  as,  impradica- 
N0S0&,  disease,  as,  nosology.        ble. 

jPresbjlerqs,  an  elder,  as,pr«<- 
0.  j     6y/erian. 

Pteron,  a  wing,  as,  aptera. 
pyr,  pyros,  five,  as,  pyrome- 
ter. 


R. 

Rheo,  I  ftow,  agy  hemorrhage. 

S. 


Ode,  a  song,  as,  monody. 
OHgos,  few,  as,  oligarchy. 
Oikco,  I  dwell,  as,  parocAial. 
Osoma,   a  nam^,   as,  anony- 

Tnoxu. 
Ophis,  a  serpent,  as,  opAiology. 
Opto,  I  see,  as,  optics.  , 

Orama,  athiig  seen,  a  specta-, 

cle,  as,  panorama. 
Ornis,  omithos,  a  bird,  as,  or-  Sarks,  sarko8,^«sA,  a»,  sarco' 

n'Uholo^.  !     phagUB. 

Orthos,  nght,  as,  or^Aography.  Skelos,  the  leg,  as,  iaoiceles. 
Osteon,  a  bone,  as,  osteology.  |Skeptomai,Irf€/t7)era/c,I  doubly 
Ostrakon,  a  shell,  as,  ostracism      as,  scep^cal. 

iSkopeo,  I  look,  as,  telescope. 

Sepo,  I  putrify,  as,  antiseptic. 

Sitos,  corn, -as,  parari/«. 

Sophia,  wisdom,  as,   philoso* 


Oxjs,  acid,  as,  oxygen. 

P. 
Papot,  a  AC/,  as,  areopagnf . 
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Stello,  I  send,  as,  apos/Z«.    i  -  PWebs,  phlebos,  a  rein,  as, 
Stereos,  solid,  firm,  as,  stereo-     phlcbotoxnj. 

tjpe.  Phobos,  fear,  as,  hydropAofcia. 

Stoa,  a  perch,  as,  sfoic.  Phone,  the  voice,  as,  eupAony. 

Stratos,  an  army,  as,sfraiagem  Phos,  photos,  light,  as,  photo^ 

.  Strepho,  I  turn,  as,peris<7*epMc      meter. 

Strophe,  a  fuming,  as,  apos- Phrasis,asaying-,anerprM«c>7i, 

trophe.  as,  ^Araseology. 

<P^  Phren,  the  mind,  as,  phreno' 

logy. 
Tautos,thesam€,  as,  fauf ology  I* ^thongos,  a  sound,  as,  dipA- 
Techne,  arf,  as,  technical.       \     inong. 
Telos,  the  end,  distance,  &s,^hysis,  nature,  &s,physio\osy, 

telescope.  Phyton,  a  pUtnt,  as,  zoophyte. 

Tetras, /ou7-,  as,  fff^-archy.      I  pu   /p     t  v  \ 

Teuchos,a  feoofc,  as,  pentafeucA'  ^"*  (Greek  X.) 

Tithemi,  I  »uf,  I  swppo»e,  as,',,    „       ,  ^  . 

hypo/Ae/ical.  Chalkos,  brass,  as,  cAafcogra- 

Tomos.si section,^ cutting,  as,     P^T* 

ana/omy.  Chalyps,  «/e«/,  as,  chalybeate. 

Toms,  the  sound  of  the  voice,  Charis,  chantos,  grace,  love, 

as,  moLotony.  \^,^.'  ^^^\        ,.  , 

Topos,  Si  place,  as,  topography  Cheir,the  Aand,  as,cAtrography 
•Trope,   a  fuming,  as,  trope,     c^rurgeon,  (surgeon.) 
tropic.  Chiuoi,  a  thousand,  as,  c^ittad. 

Chole,  bile,  as,  melancholy. 
PH.  Chronos,fi7n«,  as,  cAronometer 

Cry  SOS,  gold,  as,  cArysoIite. 
Phago,  I««f,  as,anthropopAagi 
Phainomai,  I  appear,  as,  ^Ae-  PS. 

nomenon. 
Pharmakon,  a  di-ug,  as,  phar-  Pseudos,  a  falsehood,  as,  pseu- 

tnacj.  <fo-apcstle. 

Philos,  a  friend,  as,  phiian-  Psyche,  breath,  the  soul,  as, 
Ihn^y.  metempsycAofis. 
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COMPOSITION. 


Composition  is  the  art  of  expressing  thought  in  written 
language; 

To  compose  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  hare  a  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  Orthography  y  or  the  spelling  of  words ;  EtymoU>- 
gy,  or  the  uses  and  inflections  of  the  various  parts  of  speech  ; 
and  Syntax,  or  the  connexion  of  words  in  sentences. 

To  compose  correctly  and  perspicuously,  it  is  further  ne- 
cessarj'  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Punctuuiion, 
Jit  range ment,  and  Style,  and  of  the  use  of  Figurative  Lan- 
g-uage. 

The  rules  of  Orthography,  Etymology,  and  Syntax  have 
been  already  given,  together  with  the  mode  of  applj'ing 
them  in  analyzing  the  writings  of  others.  The  object 
of  Composition  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  apply  them  in 
giving  written  expression  to  his  own  sentiments.  The 
following  rules,  observations,  and  exercises  on  punctwi' 
tion,  arrangement,  style  djvi  figurative  language,  will 
enable  him  to  express  his  thoughts,  not  only  with  accu- 
racy, but  with  perspicuity  and  taste. 


I -PUNCTUATION. 

The  points  uspd  to  mark  the  grammatical  btructure  of 
sentences,  are  the  same  as  thof«e  which  are  a<»ed  to  denote  the 
principal  paui.es  ;  namely  the  comma  (,),  the  semicolon  (;), 
the  colon  (:),  \he  period  (.),  Xht  point  of  interrogation  (1), 
tiie  point  of  ejcclamation{l),  the  daiA  ( — ),  and  the  paren- 
thesis (). 

COMMA. 

I. — W}ien  the  subject  oTa  sentence  consists  (/several  %vi  )rds, 
K  comma  may   sometimes,   for  the  sake  of  distinctneu,  bt 

I     2 
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placed  inunediately  before  the  verb  ;  as  To  take  sincere 
plea-sure  in  the  Wessings  and  excelle.ncies  of  others,  is  a  sure 
mark  of  a  good  heart. 

In  general,  a  simple  sentence  requires  only  the  period 
at  the  end  ;  as,  The  real  wants  of  nature  are  soon  sa- 
tisfied. 

-  II. — \\Tien  several  -words  of  the  same  class  follow  one 
another,  without  conjunctions,  commas  are  placed  between 
Ihem  ;  as  Reputation,  virtue,  happiness  greatly  depend  on 
the  choice  of  companions.  John  is  a  plain,  honest,  indus- 
trious man.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  advise,  comfort, 
exhort.  Success  depends  on  acting  prudently,  steadily, 
rigorously. 

1 .  When  several  words  of  a  class  follow  each  other, 
a  comma  is  pleiced  between  the  last  t^vo,  although  the 
conjunction  is  expressed ;  as,  Alfred  was  a  brave,  pious, 
and  patriotic  prince. 

2.  When  words  of  the  same  class  follow  each  other  in 
pairs,  a  comma  is  placed  between  each  pair  ;  as.  Truth 
is  fair  and  artless,  simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and 
constant. 

3.  When  two  words  of  the  same  class  are  joined  by  a 
conjunction,they  do  not  require  a  comma  between  them^ 
as.  Religion  purifies  aud  ennobles  the  mind. 

III. — The  members  or  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  are 
generally  separated  by  commas ;  as,  He  studies  diligently, 
and  makes  great  progress.  Peace  of  mind  being  secured, 
we  may  smile  at  mistortunes.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  was 
greatly  to  blame. 

When  the  relative  immediately  follows  the  antecedent, 
or  when  the  sentence  is  short,  the  comma  may  be 
omitted  ;  as,  He  who  «ares  only  for  himself,  has  but 
few  pleasures.     Candour  is  a  quality  which  aU  adnoire. 

rV. — ^Words  denoting  the  person  or  object  addressed,  and 
words  placed  in  apposition,  are  separated  by  commas ;  as, 
My  son,  give  me  thy  heart.  The  butterfly,  cWld  of  the  sum- 
mer, flutters  in  the  suu. 
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V. — Words  which  express  opposition  or  contrast,  are  se- 
parated by  a  comma  ;  as,  He  was  learned,  but  not  pedantic 
Thougli  deep,  yet  clear  j  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 

VI. — When  a  verb,  or  any  other  important  word  is  omitted, 
its  place  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  comma ;  as.  From  law 
arises  security ;  from  security,  inquiryj  from  inquir)-,  know  ^ 
edge. 

V'll. — Adverbial  and  modifying  words  and  phrases  are 
sometimes  separated  by  commas  ;  as.  Finally,  let  me  repeat 
what  I  stated  before.  His  work  is,  in  many  respects,  su- 
perior to  mine.  A  kind  word,  nay,  even  a  kind  look,  oHeD 
affords  comfort  to  the  afflicted. 

VIII. — An  expression,  supposed  to  be  spoken,  or  taken 
frtjm  anotlier  writer,  but  not  formally  quoted,  is  preceded  bj 
a  comma  ;  as  I  say  unto  all,  Watclu  Plutarch  calls  lying, 
tiie  vice  of  slaves. 

IX. — A  word  or  phrase  emphatically  rejiealed,  is  separated 
by  a  comma ;  as.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die  1 

X. — Words  directly  siwken  or  quoted,  are  marked  by  hi- 
Ycrled  commas  above  the  line  ;  as,  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  let 
us  try  this  bow." 

SEMICOLON. 

I. — ^Vhen  a  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  ,com» 
plete  in  itself,  and  the  other  added  as  an  inference,  or  \{Jfci'W 
some  explanation,  they  are  separated  by  a  semicolon  3  as. 
Economy  is  no  disgrace  ;  for  it  is  better  to  live  on  a  little,  liian 
to  outlive  a  great  deal. 

1.  When  the  preceding  clause  depends  on  the  follow- 
ing, a  semicolon  is  sometimes  used  ;  as,  As  coals  are  to 
burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire ;  so  is  a  contentious  man 
to  kindle  strife. 

2.  A  semicolon  is  sometimes  put  between  two  clauses  ; ' 
which  have  no  necessju7  dependence  upon  each   other, 
as,  Straws  swim  at  the  surface  :  but  pearls  lie  at  the 
bottom. 
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II. — ^\Vhen  a  sentence  contains  an  enumeration  of  several 
particulars,  the  clauses  are  generally  separated  by  semico- 
lons ;  as.  Philosophers  assert  that  Nature  is  unlimited  in  her 
operations  ;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  treasures  in  reserve  i 
that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive ;  aud  that  all  fu- 
ture generations  will  continue  to  make  discoveries,  of  which 
fre  have  not  the  slightcat  idea. 

''•  COLON. 

I. — ^When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  other  containing  an  additional  remark, 
the  sense  but  not  the  syntax  of  which  depends  on  the  former 
they  are  separated  by  a  colon ;  as.  Study  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  thinking  :  no  study  is  more  important. 

Whether  a  colon  or  semicolon  should  be.  used  some- 
times depends  on  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  con- 
jmiction  ;  as.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  hope  of 
perfect  happiness  :  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 
Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  hap- 
piness ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world- 

II. — ^^Vhen  the  sense  of  several  members  of  a  sentence, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  semicolons,  depends 
on  the  last  clause,  that  clause  is  generaUy  separated  from  the 
others  by  a  colon  ;  as,  A  divine  legislator,  uttering  his  voice, 
from  heaven ;  an  almighty  governor,  stretcliing  forth  his  arm 
to  reward  or  punish  :  these  are  considerations  which  over- 
awe the  world,  support  integritj',  and  check  guilt. 

III. — When  an  example  or  quotation  is  introduced,  it  Li 
sometimes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  colon  ; 
as,  The  Scriptures  give  »is  an  amiable  representation  of  th« 
Deity  in  these  words :  "  God  is  love." 


PERIOD,  &c. 


The  Period  is  used  at  the  end  of  all  sentences,  unless  they 
are  interrogative  or  exclamatory  ;  as.  Cultivate  the  love  of 
troth. 
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The  period  is  ako  used  after  abbreviations ;  aa,  K.C.B 
for  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

The  point  of  interrogation  is  used  after  sentencti*  whicK 
ask  questions  ;  as,  Whence  comest  thou  1 

TTie  point  of  exclamation  is  used  after  wctds  or  sentence 
which   express  emotion ;  as,  0  peace  !  liow  desirable  tho  t 
art  I  I 

The  doth  is  used  to  mark  e  oreak  or  abrupt  turn  m  a 
sentence ;  as, 

Here  iies  the  greac — False  marble,  where  1 
Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here. 

The  parenthesis  is  used  to  enclose  an  explanatory  clause 
or  member  of  a  sentence,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
■ease;  as, 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know,; 

Vulue  alone  is  happiness  below. 


EXERCISES. 


Write  the  following  exercises,  ami  supply  the  points  which 
are  omitted : — 

The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  lociety  serres  to  exer- 
cise the  suffering  graces  aud  virtues  of  the  good.     Deliberate 
dowly  ■execute  promptly.     The  great  business  of  life  is  to  be 
employed  in   doing  justly  loving  mercy  and  walking  humbly 
with   our  Creator.     The   young   and   the  okl   the    rich  and 
the  porjr   tJ»e   learned    and  the  ignorant  must   all   go   down 
to   th«'    grave.     Charity    like   the   sun  brightens   all    its   ob- 
jects.    Trials  in  this  stage  of  being  are  the  lot  of  man.     The 
patli  of  piety  and  virtue  pursued   with  a  firm   and  constant 
rit  will    assuredly   lead   to  happiness.     What  can  be  said 
alarm  those  of  their  danger   who  intoxicated  with  plea- 
e?  become  giddy  and  insolent;  who  flattered. by   tlie  illu- 
m   of  prosperity  make  light   of  every   serious   admonition 
which  their  friends  aud  tlie   changes  of  the  world  give  them  ? 
To  enjoy   present  pleasure   he  sacrificed  his  future  ease   and 
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repatati?n.  Continue  my  dear  child  to  make  virtue  thy  prin- 
cipal study.  Coutent  the  ofifspriiig  of  religion  dwells  both  i  J 
in  retirement  and  in  the  active  scenes  cf  life.  He  who  ia  a  " 
stranger  to  industrj'  may  possess  but  he  cannot  enjoye  It  is 
the  proWnce  of  superiors  to  direct  of  inferiors  to  obey ;  of 
the  learned  to  be  instructive  of  the  ignorant  to  be  docile  ;  of 
the  old  to  be  communicative  of  the  young  to  be  attentive  and 
diligent.  Grentleness  is  in  truth  the  great  avenue  to  mutual 
enjoymenL  Be  assured  therefore  tliat  order  frugality  and 
«:onomy  are  the  necessary  supports  of  ever)-  personal  and 
private  virtue.  One  of  the  noblest  of  Christian  virtues  is  to 
love  our  enemies.  Against  thee  thee  only  have  I  sinned.  All 
our  conduct  towards  men  should  be  influenced  by  this  im- 
portant precept :  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  otheis 
should  do  unto  you. 

The  passions  are  the  chief  destroyers  of  our  peace  the 
storms  and  t«npests  of  the  moral  world.  As  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun  it  receives  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less  of  his  light  and  heat  and  thus  are  produced  the 
long  warm  days  of  summer  and  the  long  cold  nights  of 
winter.  The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  safe  path  "that  of 
falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maze.  To  give  an  early  preference 
to  honour  above  gain  when  they  stand  in  competition  to 
despise  every  advantage  which  cannot  be  attadned  without 
dishonest  arts  to  brook  no  meanness  and  stoop  to  no  dis- 
simulation are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind  the  presages 
of  future  eminence  and  usefulness  in  life. 

Do  not  flatter  yourself  vn\h  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world.  There  is  no  mortal  truly 
wise  and  restless  at«once  wisdom  is  the  cepose  of  minds.  If 
he  has  not  been  unfaithful  to  his  king  if  be  has  not  proved 
a  traitor  to  his  country  if'he  has  never  given  cause  for  such 
charges  as  have -been  preferred  against  him  why  then  is  he 
afraid  to  confront  his  accusers  ?  The  three  great  enemies 
to  tranquilhty  are  vice  superstition  and' idleness  vice  which 
poisons  and  disturbs  tlie  mind  with  bad  passions  superstition 
which  fills  it  %vith  imaginary  terrors  idleness  which  loads  it 
with  tediousness  and  disgust.  "When  Socrates  was  asked 
what  man  approached  the  nearest  to  perfect  hapiness  he 
answered/' That  man  who  has  the  fewest  wants." 
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Worldly  happiness  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself  by  corrupt- 
iog  the  heart  It  fosters  the  loose  and  the  violent  passions 
It  engender^  noxious  habits  aud  taints  \he  mind  with  faUe 
delicacy  which  makes  it  feel  a  thousand  unreal  evils  Coa- 
atantine  the  Great  was  advanced  to  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  A  D  325  and  soon  after  openly  professed  the 
Christian  faith  We  wait  till  to-ntorrow  to  be  happy  ala^ 
why  not  to-day  Shall  we  be  younger  Are  we  sure  we  shall 
be  healtJuer  Will  our  passions  become  feebler  and  our  love 
of  the  world  le^s  Beauty  and  strength  combined  with  virtue 
and  piety  how  lovely  in  the  sight  of  men  how  pleasing  to 
heaven  peculiarly  pleasing  because  with  every  temptatbn  to 
deviate  they  voluntarily  walk  in  the  path  of  duty  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  Divine  approbation  and  immortal  honour  on 
the  other  remember  and  beware  are  the  stings  of  conscience 
and  endless  infamy. 

The  eagle  may  be  considered  among  birds  what  the  lion  is 
among  quadrupeds  and  in  many  respects  they  have  a  strong 
similitude  to  each  other  They  are  both  poesesse'd  of  force 
and  an  empire  over  their  fellows  of  the  forest  Equally  mag* 
nanimous  they  disdain  small  plunder  and  only  pursue  ani' 
mais  worthy  of  conquest  It  is  not  till  after  having  been  long 
provoked  by  tlie  cries  of  the  rook  or  the  magpie  that  this  ge- 
nerous bird  thinks  fit  to  punish  it  with  death  The  eagle 
also  disdains  to  share  the  plunder  of  another  bird  and  will 
devour  no  other  prey  than  that  which  he  hi\s  acquired  by  his 
own  pursuit  How  Imngry  soever  he  may  be  he  stoops  not  to 
carrion  and  when  s-itiated  never  returns  to  the  same  carcase 
but  leaves  it  for  otlier  aniinaJs  more  rapacious  and  less  de- 
licate than  himself  Solitary  like  the  lion  he  keeps  the  de- 
sert to  himself  alone  it  is  as  extraordinary  to  see  two  pair  of 
eagles  in  the  same  mountAln  as  two  lions  in  the  same  forest 
They  keep  separate  to  find  a  more  ample  supply  and  consider 
the  quantity  uf  their  game  as  the  best  proof  of  ilieir  dominion 
Nor  does  tiie  similitude  of  these  animals  stop  here  they  have 
both  sparkling  eyes  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour  Uislr; 
claws  arc  of  the  same  form  their  breath  is  equidly  stroog  and 
tlieir  cry  equally  loud  and  terrifying  Bred  bo'h  for  war  ihcj ' 
are  the  enemies  of  all  society  alike  fierce  proud  and  iDC<ipable 
of  being  easily  tamed. 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  possessed  a  remarkably  mild  and  even 
temper  This  great  man  on  a  particular  occasion  was  called 
oat  of  his  study  to  an  adjoining  apartment  A  little  dog 
named  Diamond  the  constant  but  incurious  attendant  of  his 
master's  researches  happened  to  he  left  among  the  papers 
and  threw  down  a  lighted  candle  which  consumed  the  almost 
finished  labours  of  some  years  Sir  Isaac  soon  returned  and 
had  the  mortification  to  behold  his  irreparable  loss  But  with 
his  usual  self-possession  he  only  exclaimed  Oh  Diamond  Dia 
mond  thou  litUe  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done. 

By  the  unhappy  excesses  of  uregular  pleasures  in  youth 
how  many  amiable  dispositions  are  corrupted  and  destroyed 
How  many  rising  capacities  and  powers  are  suppressed  How 
many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are  totally  ex- 
tinguished Who  but  must  drop  a  t^ar  over  human  nature 
when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose  so  bright  over- 
cast with  such  untimely  darkness  that  sweetness  of  temper 
which  once  engaged  many  hearts  that  modesty  which  was 
80  prepossessing  those  abilities  which  promised  extensive 
usefulness  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  low  sensuality  and 
one  who  was  formed  for  passing  through  life  in  the  midst  of 
public  esteem  cut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning .  of  his 
course  or  sunk  for  the  whole  of  it  into  insignificance  and 
contempt  These  0  sinful  Pleasure  are  thy  trophies  It  is 
thus  that  co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God  and  man  thou  de- 
gradest  human  honour  and  blastest  the  opening  prospects  of 
human  felicity. 


II.— ARRANGEMENT. 

The  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences  is  either  gran 
maiical  or  rhetorical. 


Gramnuitical  arrangement  is  the  order  in  which  words  ar 
generally  placed  in  speaking  and  writing. 

Rhetorical  arrangement  \b  Ihat  order  of  the  words,  in  which 
the  emphatical  parts  of  the  sentence  are  pUccd  first. 
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For  this  reason,  the  rhetorical  arrangement  i«  also 
called  the  emphatical.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry  and 
impassioned  prose. 

The  foUoiving  rules  teach  the  grammatical  arrange- 
ment :  the  rhetorical  arrangement  is  explained  in  the 
notes  which  follow  each  rule. 

I. — The  subject  or  nominative  generally  precedes  the  verb 
tr  Willium  reads ;  we  write  ;  to  obf.y  his  teacher  is  the  duly 
of  a  good  scholar. 

1 .  The  nominative  comes  after  the  verb  in  the  follow- 
ing instances : — 

When  the  sentence  is  interrogative  j  as.  Heard  you 
Oiat  peal  of  thunder  ? 

,  \Vhen  the  sentence  is  imperative  j  as,  GrO  thou,  come 

When  a  supposition  is  expressed  by  an  ellipsis;  as, 
Were  j  in  your  situation,  I  shoul4  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment. 

When  the  sentence  begins  with  the  words  there,  here, 
&c.  ;  as,  there  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  people  j 
here  are  the  rioters. 

When  the  verb  is  preceded  by  neither  or  nor;  as. 
Neither  were  his  services  of  small  importance,  nor  was 
his  country  unmindful  of  them. 

2.  The  nominative  is  also  placed  afler  the  verb,  to  girl 
spirit  and  emphasis  to  the  sentence  ;  as,  Fallen  is  thi 
throne,  0  Israel.     Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesizms. 

II. — The  article  always  precedes  the  noun,  whose  significa- 
tion it  limits ,  as,  A  house,  an  inluitand,  the  dog. 

1.  When   Uie    noun    is  qualified  by  an   adjective,  the 
tide  is  generally  placed   before  the  adjecUve  5  as.  ji 
d  man,  the  wisest  king. 

The  indefinite   article  is  placed   between  tlic  noun 

the  adjectives  many  and  such  ;  and  uiy)  between  tha 

and  all   adjectives  which  are   preceded  by  as,  to, 

and  Kow;  as,  many  a  learned  man  hai  bcM  de- 
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ceired ;  such  an  occurrence  is  not  likely  to  taJte  place  p 
so  great  a  multitude ;  how  mighty  a  prince. 

The  definite  cLrticle  is  placed  between  the  noun  and 
the  adjective  aU  ;  as,  All  the  books  on  the  table. 

ITI. — The  adjective  generally  precedes  the  noun  which  it 
qualifies  ;  as,  a  swift  horse,  an  honest  man. 

1.  The  adjective  is  placed  after  the  noun  in  the  fol?^ 
lowing  instances : — 

^Vhen  it  is  used  as  a  title ;  as,  Alexander  the  Great. 

TMien  other  words  depend  upon  it  j  as,  a  man  eminent 
in  his  profession. 

When  it  expresses  dimension  j  as,  A  wall  ten  feet 
high. 

When  it  expresses  the  effect  of  an  active  verb  j  as. 
Vice  renders  men  miserable. 

When  an  intransitive  verb  comes  between  it  and  the 
noun  or  pronoun ;  as,  it  seems  strange, 

2.  The  adjective  when  it  is  emphatic,  vt  sometimes 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  at  a  distance 

from  the  noun  ;  as.  Just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways. 

IV. — The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  placed  after  that 
(rfthe  second ;  and  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  after  those 
of  the  second  and  third  ;  as,  You  and  /will  go,  if  they  will 
accompany  us ;  shall  it  be  given  to  you,  to  him,  or  to  wie  ? 

V. — Active  verbs  generally  precede  the  words  which  they 
govern ;  ais,  I  ivrote  "a  letter ;  learn  your  lesson. 

1.  The  relative  pronoun  is  placed  before  active  verbs; 
as,  he  is  a  man  whom  I  greatly  esteem. 

2.  >Mien  the  objective  case  is  emphatic,  it  sometimes 
precedes  the  verb ;  as.  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none. 

VI. — The  infinitive  mood  generally  follows  the  word  whic 
pverns  it ;  as.  He  loves  to  learn ;  I  shall  go. 

Wnen  the  infinitive  is  the  emphatic  word,  it  sometimes 
precedes  the  verb  which  goTeras  it ;  as^  I^  k  you  must. 
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VII. — Adverbs  are  generally  placed  immediately  before  or 
immediately  after  the  words  which  they  qualify  j  as,  Very 
good  ',  he  acted  wiuly. 

AdverbA,  when  emphatical,  arc  sometimes  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
words  which  they  qualify  j  as,  How  gracefully  that  young 
gentleman  rides  his  horse. 

VIII. — Prepositions  are  generally  placed  before  the  word 
fhich  they  govern  j  as,  Frcnn  him,  to  them. 

Prepositions  are  sometimes  placed  after  the  worda 
which  they  govern,  and  at  a  distance  from  them  j  as. 
Such  conduct  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  ^^:>r. 

IX. — Conjunctions  are  placed  between  the  words  or 
clauses  which  they  connect  j  as,  Coaie  aiid  see ',  be  cau- 
tious, but  speak  the  truth. 

1.  Conjunctions  of  one  syllable,  with  the  exceptioQ 
of  tfitn,  are  always  placed  first  in  the  clauses  or  sen- 
tences which  they  connect ;  as.  Virtue  is  praised  bj 
many,  ujid  doubtless  she  would  be  desired  also,  if  her 
worth  were  really  known  ;  see,  theHf  that  you  dio  &s  she 
requires. 

2.  Conjunctions  of  more  than  one  syllable  (with  the 
exception  of  lohereas,  which  must  always  be  the  first 
word  in  the  sentence  or  clause,)  may  be  transferred  to 
the  place  wlicrc  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  in  read- 
ing ;  as,  Piety  and  holiness  will  make  our  whole  life 
happy,  whereas,  sinful  pursuits  will  yield  only  to  a  few 
scattered  pleasures :  let  us  diligently  cuUivate  the  for- 
nier,  therefore,  while  we  carefully  abstain  (rom  the 
latter. 


EXERCISES. 

Write  the  following  sentences,  and  correct  the  arran^i-mrr.t 

Is  known  to  Him  who  made  us,  every  desire  of  the  heart. 
Fall  heavily  upon  the  envious,  common  calamities,  and  cum 
Bkon  blessings.     Neither  gross,  nor  excessively  refined  should 
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I*  WO"  maimers.  How  wt  cm  spend  ©ur  timr  frtr^^jWy, 
"»rhf-.n  w'f  kijow  tiiat  hereafter  we  nttsA  give  an  :.  .  oar 

lhi:>u£:ht*, •wards,  and  actions?  Thou  hoastwot  .«  ^.v  ....voura 
Wsttiwesi  thou.  Uc  were.  ei«r  »o  great  aivi  opulcnu,  this 
conduct  wouid  debase  him.  l\t">iiiijig  is  liiere  on  earth  so 
liable,  as  to  assure  us  ei  luidkturbed  rest.  These  fires  shall 
g)ow  stiU  redder. 

Maa  tt  ncvWest  the  work  of  the  creation.  He  is  much  \f 
lietter  writer  tlian  reader.  A  many  a  man  has  attained  inde- 
jpMieMSK  %)j  «i4«strT  «ad  perseverance.  Do  not  entertain  a 
tM>  1m^  oniiwiii  «r  yoorself.  I  »m  ashamed  to  tell  how  a 
jre«l  miStaiBB  I  haiv  committed.  Orcalcr  the  part  c£  the 
fnraitaR  is  ivmaved,  but  i^  all  servants  remain. 

Torfh  virtuotrs  graduaUr  brines  forward  »«iihf»od  ac- 
oiMifKsked  and  flourishing.  A  sjnrit  teanperate,  and  ex- 
imttfiBfc  aodamle.  are  safeg:uards  exodlent  of  the  mini, 
n  1i»  fliMte  vnoortain  and  dbanging.  The  Great  Pe9w  ci 
Ru<isia.  wti<iig,M  in  the  docic-yar^  as  a  ship-carpenter.  He 
kagOdd,«nd  Kspeoltful  sdioiar  la  tits  teacher.  T'^''^  -t 
rami-  is  tmegitf  feet,  and  wide  sixteen  ieet.    ¥oi. 

kss  rMdeved  that  old  quite   comfo-:  ^^~ uai 

t«K Messed ;  for  they  shall  k  you 

If Tulka  and  you  are  wcu.  i   iiaa  ticiia  are 


PaSieDce,  by  composure  preserxing  within,  the  impriKsion 
rcsasts  trombV  makes  which  from  without.  No  opportunity 
of  doing  good  nerfecl.  TVy  opalenee  has  made  proud 
w3iai&,v)d  iareay  Iwf  corrmiftbd  wiiom,  cannot  the  simple 
fluatwui  dCmatmt  wfeiu  I  defy  IhyttMls^tiiy  mercy.  To 
waft  too  h&8t3y  yon  ong^it  not.  To  do  a  kind  action  I  need 
■Ol  soKdt  him.     I  must  go  vdiatcver  may  ensue. 

Sktt  fiopaiy  wanii,'  verj  neatly  writes,  nd.  aeevateiy 
ciHifQNt.  Bfe  OftiwHy  came  to  }»  praause,  aad  saitaubij 
•OMtadtai  liaHKif  tto  ^  occasiem.  The  blow  tnm  dtma 
lioiwdBttKlaad  oAoes  of  a  dutiful  and  aAdsoBSte  dulA 

ffftaHStf  iJUttm  dK  lieart  of  a  parent,  when  sinking  unde. 
1^  or  iMfimaMBs  wyciatlj  I  I  hapt  it  is  not  I  whom  he  is 
ifiifkftsedi  wMu  Do  ^vm  know  whon  yoa  speak  to  ^  >Miom 
4|»  50*1  oCer  svcb  lu^vnfe  to  ?     It  was  not  him  that  thet 
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were  so  angry  with  him.  Him  behveen  and  me  there  is  some 
disparity  of  years ;  none  but  him  between  and  her.  Tlien, 
come,  let  us  go  home. 

Fancifully  have  of  a  river,  the  origin  and  progress  been 
compared  to  of  man  the  life.  Insignificant  are  its  beginnings, 
and  frivolous  is  its  infancy ;  of  a  meadow  among  the  flowers, 
it  plays  ;  a  garden  it  waters,  or  a  little  mill  turns.  In  its 
youth  strength  gathering,  wild  and  impetuous  it  becomes. 
Of  the  restraints  impatient  which  it  still  meets  with  in  the 
hollows  among  the  mountains,  restless  and  fretful  it  is ;  in 
its  turning  quick,  and  in'its  course  unsteady.  It  is  a  roaring 
cataract  now,  whatever  opposes  its  progress,  tearing  up  and 
overturning,  and  from  a  rock  down  it  shoots  headlong  ;  it 
becomes  a  sullen  and  gloomy  pool  then,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glen  buried.  Breath  recovering  by  repose,  along  it  dashes 
again  till,  of  uproar  and  mischief  tired,  all  that  it  has  swept 
along,  it  quits,  and  of  the  valley  the  opening  leaves  with  the 
rejected  waste  strewed.  Now,  its  retirement  quitting,  abroad 
into  the  world  it  comes,  with  more  prudence  and  discretion, 
journeying  through  cultivated  fields,  to  circumstances  yielding, 
and  ivinding  round  to  overwhelm  or  remove  what  would 
trouble  it.  Through  the  populous  cities  it  passes,  and  of 
men  all  the  busy  haunts,  its  services  on  every  side  tendering, 
and  of  the  country  becomes  tlie  support  and  ornament.  By 
numerous  alliances  increased,  and  in  its  course  advanced, 
grave  and  stately  it  becomes  in  its  motions,  peace  and  quiet 
loves ;  and  in  silence  majestic  rolls  on  its  waters  mighty  till 
to  rest  it  is  laid  in  the  vast  abyss. 

Indeed,  you  have  been  justly  informed,  with  regard  to  my 
poverty.  In  a  house  but  of  mean  appearance,  and  of  ground 
a  little  spot,  my  whole  estate  consists  ;  I  draw  my  support 
from  which,  by  my  own  labour.  By  any  means,  but  if 
you  have  been  persuaded  to  think,  that  in  any  degree  un- 
happy this  poverty  renders  me,  greatly  you  are  deceived.  Of 
Providence  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  ;  with  all  that  na- 
ture requires  it  supplies  me  ;  and  if  without  superfluities  I 
^am,  from  the  desire  of  them  1  am  also  free.  I  confess,  with 
these  I  should  be  more  able  the  necessitous  to  succour,  the 
only  advantage  for  which  to  be  envied  are  the  wenltiiy  :  but 
as  my  small  possessions  are  still  to  the  '  assistance  of  my 
tnenda,  I  can  contribute  fomething. 


^*^0  API'EjNDIX. 

Change  the  following  passages  of  poetry  into  prose : —  " 

If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place  j 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 

A  solitar}-  blessing  few  can  find  ; 

Our  joys  with  those  we  love  are  intertwin'dj 

And  he  whose  wakeful  tenderness  removes 

Th'  obstructing  thorn  which  wounds  the  friend  he  loves, 

•Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone, 

But  scatters  roses  to  adorn  his  own. 

Thou  holy  hai-p  of  Judah's  land. 

That  hung  thy  willow  bows  upon, 
0  leave  the  bowers  on  Judah's  strand. 

And  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon ; 
That  I  may  sound  thy  sacred  string. 

Those  chords  of  mystery  sublime. 
That  chimed  the  songs  of  Israel's  king  : 

Songs  that  shall  triumph  over  mine. 

Is  there  a  son  of  generous  England  here, 

Or  fervid  Erin  1 — he  with  us  shall  join. 
To  pray  that  in  eternal  union  dear, 

TTie  rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle  twine 
Types  of  a  race  who  shall  to  time  unborn 

Their  country  leave  unconquered  as  of  yore  i 

0  youth  is  like  the  spring-tide  morn, 

When  roses  bloom  on  Jordan's  strand. 
And  far  the  turtle's  voice  is  borne 

Through  all  Judea's  echoing  land  I 
■\Vhen  the  delighted  wanderer  roves 
Through  cedar  woods,  and  olive  groves. 

That  spread  their  blossoms  to  the  day  : 
And  climbs  the  hill,  and  fords  the  stream, 
And  basks  him  in  the  noontide  beam. 
And  cries,  'mid  his  delicious  dream, 

*'  0  I  would  live  alway !" 

But  age  is  like  the  winter's  night, 

When  Hermon  wears  his  mantle-cloud. 
When  moon  and  stars  Avithdraw  their  light, 

And  Hinnom's  blast  is  Ions  and  loud. 
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When  the  dejected  pilgrim  strays 
Along  the  desert's  trackless  maze. 

Forsaken  by  each  friendly  ray ; 
And  feels  no  vigour  in  his  hmb, 
And  &Qd3  no  home  on  earth  for  him, 
And  cries,  amid  the  shadows  dim, 

"  I  would  not  live  alway." 

^\Tien  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came. 
Her  father'*  God  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day  along  the  astonished  lands. 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow  ; 
By  night  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 

Retum'd  the  fiery  pillar's  glow. 

Then  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answered  keen ; 
And  Zion's  daughters  poured  their  lays. 

With  priests'  and  warriors'  voice  between. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  ; 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  thy  ways. 

And  thou  ha&t  left  them  to  their  own. 


TBANaPOfllTIOir   AND    VARISTT    Or    XXPRESSION. 

Sentences  often  admit  of  a  considerable  variety  of  arrange- 
ment. 

The  changing  of  one  mode  of  arrangement  for  another  u 
tailed  transposition. 

The  following  example  will  show  how  the  members  of  J 
"Sentence  may  be  transposed.  The  Roman  state  evidently 
declined,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  luxury:.  The* 
Roman  state,  in  propoition  to  the  increase  of  luxury  * 
evidently  declined.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  o/lux' 
ury,  the  Roman  state  evidently  declined. 
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The  ideas  in  a  sentence  may  also  be  expressed  in  Tarioua 
forms. 

Thus,  TTie  brother  deserved  censure  more  than  kit 
sister.  The  sitter  was  less  reprehensible  than  her 
brother.  The  sister  did  not  deserve  reprehension  so  much 
as  her  brother.  Reproof  was  due  to  the  brother,  rather 
than  to  the  sister. 

Change  the  following  sentences,  by  transposing  themeW' 
bers,  or  by  varying  the  form  of  expression : — 

I  am  ivilling  to  remit  all  that  is  past,  provided  it  may  be 
done  ivith  safety.  He  who  made  light  to  spring  from  pri- 
meval darkness,  will  make  order,  at  least,  to  arise  from  the 
seeming  confusion  of  the  world.  The  man  who  can  make 
light  of  the  sufferings  of  others,  is  himself  entitled  to  no 
compassion.  Whoever  considers  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  and  how  frequently  the  greatest  hopes  are  frustrated, 
will  see  just  reason  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not  place 
too  much  dependence  on  things  so  precarious.  Let  us  not 
conclude,  while  dangers  are  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  imme- 
diately approach  us,  that  we  are  secure,  unless  we  use  the 
necessary  precautions  to  prevent  them.  Those  things  which  ap- 
pear great  to  one  who  knows  nothing  greater,  will  sink  into  a 
diminutive  size,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  objects  of 
a  higher  nature. 

He  who  improves  in  modesty,  as  he  improves  in  knowledge, 
has  an  undoubted  claim  to  greatness  of  mind.  I  will  attend 
the  conference,  if  I  can  do  so  conveniently.  He  who  lives 
always  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  lives  in  a  perpetual  war- 
fare. The  spirit  of  true  religion  breathes  gentleness  and 
affability.  Industry  is  not  only  tlie  instrument  of  improve- 
ment, but  the  foundation  of  pleasure.  The  advantages  of 
this  world,  even  when  innocently  gained,  are  uncertain  bles- 
sings. When  you  behold  wicked  men  multiplying  in  numberj 
and  increasing  in  poAver,  imagine  not  that  Providence  par? 
ticularly  favours  them.  A  wolf  let  into  a  sheepfold,  ^vill  de' 
TOur  the  sheep. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  happy  of 
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human  occupations ;  and  the  name  of  Philosophers,  or  Lovers 
of  \Visdom,  is  given  to  those  who  lead  such  a  life.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  men  should  do  nothing  else  than 
study  known  truths  and  explore  new,  in  order  to  earn  tliis 
title.  Some  of  tlie  greatest  philosophers  in  all  ages  have 
been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life  :  and  he  who,  in 
whatever  station,  his  lot  may  be  cast,  prefers  the  refined  an 
elevating  pleasures  of  knowledge  to  the  low  gratification  of 
the  senses,  richly  deserves  the  name  of  Philosopher. 

By  science  we  are  raised  to  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness,  which  the  Creator  has  displayed, 
in  all  his  works.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction, 
ivithout  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design  ; 
and  the  skill  every  where  conspicuous,  is  calculated,  in  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  instances,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
living  creatures,  and  especially  of  ourselves,  that  we  can  feel 
no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  if  we  knew  the  whole 
scheme  of  Providence,  every  part  would  appear  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence.  Independently, 
however,  of  this  most  consoling  inference,  the  delight  is  in- 
expressible of  being  able  to  follow,  as  it  were  with  our  eyes, 
the  man'ellous  works  of  the  great  Architect  of  Nature,  and 
to  trace  the  unbounded  power  and  exquisite  skill,  whici^i  are 
exhibited  in  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  in  the  mightiest  parts 
of  his  system. 


III.— STYLE. 

Style  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  expressuig  thoughts  in 
language. 

The  most  important  quality  of  a  good  style  is  perspicuity. 

Perspicuity  of  style  depends  upon  the  choice  of  words  an/^ 
phrases,  and  on  the  structure  of  sentences. 

Perspicuity  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  requires  ptt- 
rity,  propriety,  n.nd  precision. 

Perspicuity  in  the  structure  of  sentences  requires  clearness^ 
UJiity,  and  strength. 
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WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

I. — Purity  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words  and 
jdirases  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  ;  in  opposition 
to  words  and  phraises,  which  are  foreign,  obsolete,  or  used 
without  proper  authority. 

II. — Propriety  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  worts 
and  phrases  as  are  best  adapted  to  express  our  meaning ;  in 
opposition  to  low  expressions,  and  to  words  and  phrases  leas 
significant  of  the  ideeis  which  we  mean  to  convey. 

III. — Precision  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  expres- 
sions as  convey  simply  the  idea  which  we  have  in  view,  and 
in  the  rejection  of  all  superfluous  words  and  phrases ;  in  op- 
position to  a  loose  and  diffuse  mode  of  expression. 

To  write  with  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
exact  significations  of  words.  The  following  examples 
show  the  difference  in  meaning  between  words  which  are 
commonly  reckoned  synonymous. 

Abhor,  detest. — To  abhor,  imports  strong  dislike  ;  to 
detest,  sb-ong  disapprobation.  A  man  abhors  being  in 
debt ;  he  detests  treachery. 

Avow,  acknowledge,  confess. — To  avow,  supposes  the 
person  to  glory  in  what  he  declares ;  to  acloiowledge, 
supposes  a  small  degree  of  delinquency,  which  the 
acknowledgment  compensates ;  to  confess,  supposes  a 
higher  degree  of  criminality.  A  patriot  avows  liis  op- 
position to  a  corrupt  ministrj',  and  is  applauded ;  a  gen- 
tleman acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven ;  a 
prisoner  confesses  the  crime  of  which  he  stands  accused, 
and  is  punished^ 

Austerity,  severity,  rigour. — Austerity  relates  to 
modes  of  living  or  behariour  ;  severity,  of  thinking ; 
rigour,  of  punishing.  A  hermit  is  auc-tere  in  his  life ;  a 
casuist,  b  severe  in  his  application  of  religion  or  law  ;  a 
judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences.  . 

Authentic,  genuine. — Authentic  refers  to  the  character 
of  a  document ;  genuine;  to  the  connexion  between  any 
production  and  its  reputed  author.  We  speak  of  the 
authenticity  of  Buchanan's  history,  that  is,  of  its  au- 
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thorfty  as  a  record  of  facts  ;  and  of  the  genuineness  of 
Ossian's  poems,  that  is,  whetlier  or  not  they  were  com- 
posed by  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

Custom,  habit. — Custom  respects  the  action,  habit  the 
actor.  By  the  custom  of  walking  often  in  the  streets^ 
one  acquires  a  habit  of  idleness. 

Difficulty y  obstacle. — A  difficulty  embarrasses  us,  an 
obstacle  stops  us.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing 
the  Athenians,  on  account  of  their  natural  dispositions  ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  great  ob^ 
stacle  to  his  designs. 

Entire,  complete. — A  thing  is  entire  by  wanting  none 
of  its  parts  ;  complete  by  wanting  none  of  its  appen- 
dages. A  man  may  be  master  of  an  entire  house,  which 
has  not  one  complete  apartment. 

Equivocal,  aminguous. — An  equivocal  expression  has 
one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood  ;  another 
serise  concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who 
uses  the  expression.  An  ambiguous  expression  has,  ap- 
parently, two  senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of 
them  to  prefer.  An  honest  man  will  refrain  from  em- 
ploying an  equivocal  expression ;  a  confused  man  may 
often  utter  ambiguous  terms  without  any  design.  -^ 

Haughtiness,  disdain. — Haughtiness  is  founded  on  the 
high  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  ourselves  j  disdain, 
on  the  mean  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  others. 

Invent f  discover. — To  invent,  signifies  to  produce  some 
thing  totally  new  ;  to  discover,  to  find  out  something 
which  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope ; 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Only,  alone. — Only  imports  that  there  is  no  other  ob- 
ject of  the  same  kind  ;  alone  imports  being  unaccom- 
panied by  any  other  object.  An  only  child,  is  one  that 
has  neither  brother  nor  sister  j  a  child  alone,  is  one  that 
is  left  by  itself.  j 

Pride,  vanity. — Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves  j  rt- 
nity  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  A  man  maj 
be  too  proud  to  be  vain. 
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Remark,  observe, — ^We  remark,in  the  way  of  attention, 
in  order  to  remember ;  we  obserre,  in  the  way  (rf  exa- 
mination, in  order  to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the 
most  interesting  objects  he  sees  j  a  general  observes  all 
the  motions  of  tiie  enemy. 

Surprised,  astonished,amazed,confounded. — I  am  siu^ 
prised  at  what  is  new  or   unexpected ;  I  am  astonished 
at  what  is  vast  or  great ;  I  am  amazed  at  what  is  in  ^ 
comprehensible ;  I   am  confounded  by  what  is  shocking 
or  terrible. 

Tranquillity,  peace,  calm. — Tranquillity  imports  a 
situation  free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself ;  peace 
the  same  situation  with  respect  to  any  causes  that 
might  interrupt  it;  calm,  a  situation  with  regard  to 
disturbances  going  before  or  following  it.  A  good  man 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself,  peace  with  others,  and 
calm  after  a  storm. 

Wisdom,  prudence. — Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and 
act  with  propriety  ;  prudence  prevents  our  speaking  or 
acting  improperly.  A  wise  man  employs  the  most  pro- 
per means  for  success ;  a  prudent  man  the  safest  means 
to  avoid  being  brought  into  danger. 

With,  by. — With,  expresses  a  more  close  and  unme- 
diate  connexion  between  the  agent  and  the  instrument ; 
by,  a  more  remote  connexion.  The  bird  was  killed  with 
a  stone  by  Peter. 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

.  IV. — Clearness  of  style  consists  in  a  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment  of  the  words  and  members  of  sentences  ;  in  opposition 
|0  .ambiguity,  arising  from  an  improper  collocation  of  them. 

'■'  ■       1.  Words  expressing   things  connected  in   though 
should  be  placed  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible. 

2.  Ambiguities  are  frequently  occasioned  by  the  in*- 
proper,  position  of  relative  pronouns,  adverbs,  connecting 
particles,  and  explanatory  phrases. 
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3.  Ambiguities  are  also  occasioned  by  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  pronouns,  when  reference  is  made  to  differ- 
ent persons. 

V. — Unity  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence  consists  in  making 
one  leading  thought  connect  its  different  partji. 

1.  Objects  that  hare  no  intimate  connection  should 
never  be  crowded  into  one  sentence. 

2.  Parentheses  ought  never  to  be  introduced  in  tlM' 
middle  of  sentences. 

3.  Sentences  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  what 
seems  their  natural  close. 

VI. — Strength  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence  consists  in 
(uch  a  disposition  of  its  several  words  and  members,  as  may 
gpve  each  of  them  its  due  weight  and  force. 

1.  A  sentence  ought  to  be  divested  of  all  redundant 
words  and  members. 

2.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  use  of  copulatives, 
relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  in  transition  and 
connexion. 

3.  The  most  important  words  ought  to  be  placed  in 
^he  situation,  in  which  they  will  make  the  strongest 
impression. 

4.  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should  never 
come  after  a  stronger  one. 

.o.  A  sentence  ought  never  to  be  concluded  with  an 
inconsiderable  wurd. 

6.  In  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two  objects 
are  either  compared  or  contrasted,  some  re&emblance  in 
the  language  and  construction  should  be  preserved. 

7.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  tlie  harmony  and  easy 
-flow  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  sentence. 
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EXERCISES. 

Wjite  tlie  following  sentences,  and  correct  the  errors  in  styh, 

I. — The  king  soon  found  reason  to  repent  him  of  his  pro- 
Toking  such  dangerous  enemies.  The  popular  lords  did  not 
fadl  to  enlarge  themselves  on  the  subject.  Remofing  the 
term  from  Westminster,  sitting  the  parliament,  was  Ulegal. 
He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign 
manners.  The  discover}'  he  made  and  communicated  with 
his  friends.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  dimi- 
nution to  their  greatness,  or  derogation  io  their  sufficiency 
to  rely  upon  counsel.  He  found,  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
writing.  You  know  the  esteem  I  have  of  his  philosophy. 
He  is  resolved  of  going  to  the  Persian  Court  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  patS 
which  I  have  traced  for  myself.  A  great  quantity  may  he 
taken  from  the  heap,  without  making  any  sensible  alteration 
upon  it.  All  these  things  required  abimdance  of  finesse  and 
delicatasse  to  manage  it  with  advantage,  as  well  as  a  strict 
observance  after  times  and  fashions.  The  hauteur  erf  Florio 
was  very  disgracious,  and  disgusted  both  hi.«  friends  and 
strangers. 

It  irks  me  to  see  so  perverse  a  disposition.  I  wot  not  who 
has  done  this  thing.  Methinks  I  am  not  mistaken  in  an 
opinion  which  I  have  so  well  considered.  Peradventure 
he  will  call  again  to-morrow.  They  have  manifested  great 
candidness  in  all  the  transaction.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  spirit  and  intendment  of  some  laws.  His  natural  severity 
rendered  him  a  very  impopular  speaker.  The  disquietness 
of  his  mind  made  his  station-  and  wealth  far  from  being 
enviable.  The  naturalness  of  the  thought  greatly  recom- 
mended iL  These  are  things  highliest  important  to  the  growing 
age. 

II. — For  want  of  employment,  he  roamed  idly  about  th 
fields.     They  thought  it  an  important  subject,  and  Ae  quesl 
Hon  was  stBenuously  debated   pro  and  con.     He  was  lon# 
indisposed,   at  length  died   of  the  h)'p.     I  had  as  lief  do  it 
myself,  as  persuade  another  to  do  it.    He  is  not  a  whit  better 
than  those  he  so  liberally  condemns.    He  stands  upon  x 


euritj,  and  will  not  liberate  him  till  it  be  obtained.  Hie 
might  have  perceived,  with  half  an  eye,  the  difficulties  to 
which  his  conduct  exposed  him.  This  perfi^rmance  is  much 
at  one  with  the  other.  The  two  nations  worried  each  other 
for  above  two  hundred  years.  Every  year  a  new  flower  in 
his  judgment  beats  all  the  old  ones,  though  it  is  much  inferi-  , 
or  to  them  both  in  colour  and  shape.  His  name  shall  go  ? 
down  to  posterity  with  distinguished  honours.  Learning  and  t 
arts  were  but  then  getting  up.  It  fell  out  unfortunately  that 
two  of  the  principal  persons  fell  out,  and  had  a  fatal  quarrel,  . 
Do  not  reject  by  the  lump,  but  endeavour  patiently  to  gather 
the  plain  meaning.  He  made  rhyming  tragedies  till  he  grew 
ashamied  of  making  them  any  longer.  .\n  eloquent  speaker 
may  give  more,  but  he  cannot  give  more  convincing  argu- 
ments than  this  plain  man  offered.  He  is  engaged  in  a  trea- 
tise on  the  interests  of  the  soul  and  body.  The  Latin  tongue, 
in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this  bland.  It  may  be  justly  said 
that  no  laws  are  better  than  the  English.  The  Divine  Being 
heapeth  farours  on  his  servants,  ever  liberal  and  faithful.  He 
was  willing  to  spend  a  hundred  or  two  pounds  rather  than  be 
enslaved. 

III. — Vivacity  is  often  promoted,  by  jM^seuting  a  sensible 
object  to  the  mind,  instead  of  an  intelligible  one.  The  propo- 
sition for  each  of  us  to  relinquish  something  was  complied 
with,  and  produced  a  cordial  reconcilement  It  is  diflicuit  for 
him  to  speak  three  sentences  together.  He  is  our  mutual  be- 
nefactor, and  deserves  our  respect  and  obedience.  The  negli- 
gence of  timely  precaution  was  the  cause  of  his  great  loss. 
Disputing  should  always  be  so  managed,  as  to  remenaber  that 
the  only  end  of  it  ii  truth.  They  shall  flee  as  the  eagle  that 
hastelh  to  eat.  The  wicked  fly  when  no  man  purmieth.  He 
died  with  violence  ;  for  he  was  killed  by  a  sword,  AVc  have 
enlarged  our  family  and  expenses;  and  increased  our  garden 
and  fruit  orchard.  The  go(xl  man  b  not  overcome  by  disap- 
pointment, when  that  which  is  mortal  passes  away ;  when 
that  which  is  mutable  dies ;  and  when  that  which  he  knows  to 
be  transient,  begins  to  change. 

This  great  politician  desisted  from,  auid  renounced  hi 
designs,  when  he  found  them  impracticable.  His  end  soon 
approached,  and  he  died  with  great  courage  and  fortitude. 
He  was  a  man  of  so  much  pride  and  vanity,  that  he  deh- 
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pised  the  sentiments  of  others.  This  man,  on  all  occasions, 
treated  his  inferiors  with  great  haughtiness  and  disdain. 
There  can  be  no  regularity  or  order  in  the  life,  and  conduct 
of  that  man,  who  does  not  give  and  allot  a  due  share  of  hb 
time  to  retirement  and  reflection.  Such  equivocal  and  am- 
biguous expressions  mark  a  formed  intention  to  deceive  and 
abuse  us.  His  cheerful  happy  temper,  remote  from  discon- 
tent, keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  liis  mind,  excludes  every 
gloomy  prospect,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity. 

IV. — They  are  now  engaged  in  a  study,  of  which  they  have 
long  wished  to  know  the  usefulness.  The  miserable  remains 
were,  in  the  night,  taken  do\vn.  I  have  settled  the  meaning 
ol  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject 
of  my  present  undertaking,  by  way  of  introduction,  in  this 
paper  3  and  endeavoured  to  recommend  the  pursuit  of  those 
pleasures  to  my  readers  by  several  considerations;  I  shall 
examine  the  several  sources  from  which  these  pelasures  are 
derived  in  my  riext  paper.  This  morning,  when  one  of  the 
gay  females  was  looking  over  some  hoods  and  ribands,  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed 
no  less  in  examining  the  box  which  contained  them.  As  the 
guilt  of  an  officer  will  be  greater  than  that  of  a  common 
seivant,  if  he  prove  negligent ;  so  the  reward  of  his  fidelity 
will  proportionably  be  greater.  Though  energetic  brevity  is 
not  adapted  to  every  subject,  we  ought  to  avoid  its  contrary 
on  every  occasion,  a  languid  redundancy  of  words  :  it  is  proper 
to  be  copious  sometimes,  but  never  to  be  verbose.  Fields  of 
corn  form  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 
taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  they  would  display  neat- 
ness, regularity,  and  elegance. 

'  By  greatness  I  do  not  only  mean  Uie  bulk  of  any  single 
object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view.  Sixtus  the  Fourth 
vitis,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great  collector  of  books  at  the  least. 
We  do  those  things  frequently,  which  we  repent  of  afterwards. 
By  doing  the  same  thing  it  often  bexiomes  habitual.  Raised 
to  greatness  without  merit,  he  employed  his  power  for  the 
gratification  of  his  passions.  These  are  the  master's  rules, 
who  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  ie  not 
afplicable  to  the  point-  We  no  where  pieet  with  a  more 
rpfendid  or  pleasing  show   in   sature,  than  what  appears  in 
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the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  b  wholly  made  up 
af  those  different  stains  of  light  that  show  themselves  in 
:louds  of  a  different  situation.  Many  act  so  directly  contrary 
to  this  method,  that,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper, 
wrhich  they  acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so  diminu- 
tive a  manner,  that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have 
written.  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you  my  own  opinion,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses  here,  relating 
to  this  weighty  affair,  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may 
eecurely  reckon.  The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
the  bar,  in  consequence  of  being  intoxicated,  by  the  motion  of" 
an  honourable  member. 

The  eagle  killed  the  hen,  and  eat  her  in  her  own  nest 
Lysias  promised  to  his  father  never  to  abandon  his  friendsJ 
They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their  kings,  when  com-) 
pelled  by  their  wants  and  by  their  fears  to  have  recourse  to 
their  aid.  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in 
others,  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  them,  and 
that  their  commendable  qualities  do  stand  in  tlieir  light ;  and 
therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them, 
that  the  bright  shining  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  them. 

V. — Cato  died  in  full  vigour  of  life,  under  fifty ;  he 
was  naturally  warm  atid  anectionatc  in  his  temper.  In 
this  uneasy  state,  both  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  affliction,  the 
death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  TuUia,  which  happened  soon 
after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella,  whose  manners  and  humours 
were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.  The  Britons,  daily  ha- 
rassed by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  ff)rced  to  call  in 
the  Saxons  fur  their  defence,  who  consequently  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power  ;  drove  the 
Britons  to  the  most  remote  and  mountainous  parts  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  customs,  religion,  and  language,  be- 
came wholly  Saxons.  The  sun  approaching,  melts  tlie  snow, 
and  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsterg 
pierce  through  floating  inlands,  with  arms  which  can  with- 
stand the  crystal  rock  ;  whilst  others,  that  of  themselvei 
seem  great  as  islands,  are,  by  their  bulk  alone,  armed  against 
all  but  man,  whose  superiority  over  creatures  of  such  stu- 
pendous size   and  force,  should   make  him   mindful   of  his 
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privilege  of  his  reason  ;  and  force  liim  humbly  to  adore  the 
great  composer  of  their  wondrous  frames,  and  the  author  of 
Ids  own  superior  wisdom. 

Disappointments  will  often  happen  to  the  best  and  wisea 
of  men,  (not  through  any  imprudence  of  theirs,  nor  erej 
through  the  malice  or  ill-design  of  others ;  but  merely  i>. 
consequence  of  some  of  those  cross  incidents  of  life  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,)  and  sometimes  to  the  wisest  and  bed 
concerted  plans.  Without  some  degree  of  patience  exercisec 
under  injuries,  (as  offences  and  retaliations  would  succeed 
to  one  another  in  endless  train,)  human  life  would  be  rendered 
a  state  of  perpetual  hostility.  Never  delay  till  to-morrow, 
(for  to-morrow  is  not  yours  ;  and  though  you  should  live  to 
enjoy  it,  you  must  not  overload  it  %vith  a  burden  not  its  own,) 
what  reason  and  conscience  tell  you  ought  to  be  performed 
to-day. 

The  first  could  not  end  his  learned  treatise  without  a 
panegyric  of  modern  learning  and  knowledge  in  comparison 
of  the  ancient;  and  the  other  .fallfi  so  grossly  into  the  censure 
of  the  old  poetry,  and  the  preference  of  the  new,  that  I  could 
not  read  either  of  these  strains  without  indignation,  which 
no  quality  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  sufficiency, 
the  worst  composition  out  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  man, 
Mnd.  All  the  world  acknowledges  the  ^neid  to  be  perfect 
in  its  kind  ;  and  considering  the  disadvantage  of  the  language 
and  the  severity  of  the  Roman  Muse,  the  poem  is  still  more 
wonderful  ;  since,  without  the  liberty  of  the  Grecian  poets, 
the  diction  is  so  great  and  noble,  so  clear,  so  forcible  and 
expressive,  so  chaste  and  pure,  that  even  all  the  strength  and 
compass  of  the  Greek  tongue,  joined  in  Homer's  fire,  cannot 
give  us  stronger  and  clearer  ideas,  than  the  great  Virgil  has 
set  before  our  eyes  ;  some  few  instances  excepted,  in  which 
Homer,  through  the  force  of  genius,  hath  excelled. 

VI. — Although  the  effect  fell  short  of  what  is  ascribed  U 
fabulous  legislators  and  founders  of  states  yet  to  none  evci 
Vere*ascribed  more  tokens  of  magnanimity  aud  greatness  i  f 
mind.  I  look  upon  it  as  my  duty,  so  long  as  I  keep  withir 
the  bounds  of  truth,  of  duty,  and  of  decency.  How  many  are 
there  by  whon>  these  tidings  of  good  news  were  never  heard  ! 
He  says  nothing  of  it  himself,  avd  I  am  not  disposed  m  travel 
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into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  but  to  relate  a  narrative  of 
facta.  Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the  uni- 
versal love  and  esteem  of  all  men.  This  is  so  clear  a  propo- 
sition, that  I  might  rest  the  whole  argument  entirely  upon  it. 
went  home,  full  of  a  great  many  serious  reflections.  The 
very  first  di9co\'ery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy 
and  spreads  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  It  is  impossibl  . 
Cor  us  to  behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference ' 
or  to  survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satiifactioa 
and  complacency. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  and  I  will  overtake,  and  I 
will  divide  the  spoil.  While  the  eaulh  remaineth,  seed  time 
»nd  harvest,  cold  ,  heat ;  summer,  winter  ;  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease.  As  the  strength  of  our  cause  does  not  de- 
pend upon,  so  neither  is  it  to  be  decided  by,  any  critical  points 
of  history,  chronology,  or  language.  The  faith  he  professed, 
and  which  he  became  an  apostle  of,  was  not  his  invention. 
Their  idleness,  and  their  luxury  and  pleasures,  their  criminal 
deeds  and  their  immoderate  passions,  and  their  timidity  aud 
baseness  of  mind,  have  dejected  them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
make  them  weary  of  life.  He  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  knowledge :  but  he  was  very  young,  and  laboured 
under  several  di^iadvantages. 

I  have  considered  the  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
upon  which  I  was  desired  to  communicate  my  thoughts. 
VVhetiier  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable,  has,  in  any 
country,  been  made,  seems  doubtful.  It  appears  that  there 
are,  by  the  last  census,  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Every  one  who  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  goodness  is  not  good.  Although  persons 
of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  may  be,  and  too  often 
uc,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  large  fortune,  into  some  irregularities,  when  they 
come  forward  into  the  great  world,  it  is  ever  with  reluctance 
and  compunction  of  mind,  because  their  bias  to  virtue  still 
continu.'*. 

Gentleness  ought  to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour, 
to  form  our  address,  and  regulate  our  speech.  Ambitioa 
creates  seditions,  wars,  discords,  hatred,  and  shyness.  The 
ancient  laws  of  Ilome,  were  so  far  from  suffering  a  Roman 
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citizen  to  be  put  to  death,  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  bound,  or  even  to  be  whipped.  The  scribes  made  it  their 
profession  to  teach  and  to  study  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
regular  tenor  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  life  will  prove  the  best 
preparation  for  immortality,  old  age,  and  death. 

By  what  I  have  already  expressed,  the  reader  will  perceive 
flie  business  which  I  am  to  proceed  upon.  This  agreement 
^f  mankind  is  not  confined  to  the  taste  solely.  May  the  happy 
ihessage  be  applied  to  us,  in  all  the  virtue,  strength,  and 
comfort  of  it  !  These  arguments  were,  ■vvithout  hesitation, 
and  with  great  eagerness,  laid  hold  of.  The  other  kuids  of 
mofion  are  incidentally  blended  also. 

I  have  observed  of  late  the  style  of  some  great  ministers, 
very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  productions.  The 
old  may  inform  the  young  ;  and  the  young  may  animate 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life.  I  cannot  but  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  this  imitation,  which  passes  so  currently  witlj 
other  judgments,  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  stuck  a 
little  with  your  lordship.  The  account  is  generally  balanced  j 
for  what  we  are  losers  of  on  the  one  hand,  we  gain  on  the 
other.  He  can  bribe,  but  he  is  not  able  to  seduce  :  he  can 
buy,  but  he  has  not  the  power  of  gaining  :  he  can  lie,  but 
no  one  Ls  deceived  by  him.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty 
faintly,  and  pursfued  it  -without  resolutiou ;  he  grew  tired  of 
it,  when  he  had  much  to  hope ;  and  gave  it  up,  when  there 
was  no  ground  for  apprehension. 

To  use  the  Di\ine  name  customarily,  and  without  senous 
consideration,  is  highly  irreverent.  They  conducted  themselves 
Hvilily,  and  ensnared  us  before  we  had  time  to  escape. 
Tranquillity,  regularity,  and  magnanimity,  reside  with  '•e- 
ligious  and  resigned  man.  By  a  cheerful,  eTen,  and  oper 
temper,  he  conciliated  general  favour.  'We  reached  the  man- 
sion before  noon  :  it  was  a  strong,  grand,  gothic  house.  By 
means  of  society,  our  wants  come  to  be  supplied,  ^nd  our 
lives  are  rendered  comfortable,  as  well  as  our  capacitie 
enlarged,  and  our  virtuous  affections  called  forth  into  tliti 
proper  exercise. 


IV.     FIGURATIVE   LANGUAGE. 

The  Figiires  of  Speech  most  frequently  used  in  Compos*- 
tion.aje  Personification, jlpostrophe,  Hx/pcrhole ^Comparisons 
Metaphor,  and  Allegory, 

Personification  ascribes  life  and  action  to  inanimate  ob 
jecta  ;  as,  The  sea  saw  it,  and  fled ;  the  deep  uttered  his  voice 
and  lifted  his  hands  on  h^, 

jipottrophe  turns  from  the  regular  object  of  address,  and 
speaks  to  the  absent  or  the  dead,  as  if  tnej  were  present 
as,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  rictor)'.  0  Death  f  where  is 
thj  sting. 

Hypei'boU  consist'  in  magnifying  or  diminishing  an  objee* 
beyond  reality  ;  as,  They  were  swiAer  than  eagles  ;  it  is  kss 
than  nothing. 

Comparison  or  Simile  expresses  the  resemblance  wWch  oae 
thing  bears  to  another ;  as.  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  plante<i  by 
the  riters  of  water. 

Metaphor  expresses  resemblance  without  the  sign  of  com- 
parison ;  as.  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  foet,  and  a  light  to 
my  path. 

Allegory  represents  one  subject  by  another,  witnout  for- 
mally mentioning  the  subject  represented ;  as.  Thou  hast 
brought  a  nne  out  of  Egypt ;  thou  hast  cast  out  the  Hrathen 
and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst 
cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills 
were  coTered  ^rith  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars,  Su:. 

The  figtirea  of  speech  are  frequently  used  eren  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  as  when  we  say  of  the  sun,  he  risfs, 
of  the  moon,  the  sets,  of  a  riTer,  it  runs.  By  $  >me  they 
hate  been  called  the  language  of  nature  ;  by  others,  the 
language  of  fancy  and  passion.  They  are  introduced 
into  prose  composition  chiefly  for  ornament  The  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  carefully  obsen  ed  in  the  use  of 
the  figures  of  speech: — 
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I. — Figurative  language  should  only  be  employed,  when  it 
b  calculated  to.  make  a  stronger  impression  than  the  ordinary 
form  '^f  speech. 

TL — A  hj-perbole  should  never  be  used  in  the  description  of 
any  thing  ordinary  or  familiar. 

i 

III. — ^A  comparison  ought  not  to  be  founded  on  a  resen*- 
blance  which  is  too  near  and  obvious ;  nor  on  such  as  is  too 
iaint  and  remote. 

IV. — ^A  metaphor  should  never  be  drawn  from  any  object 
Trhich  is  mean  or  disagreeable. 

V. — Different  metaphors  should  never  be  composed  toge- 
ther in  the  same  sentence. 

VI. — Metaphorical  and  ordinary  expressions  ought  never 
to  be  so  interwoven  together,  that  part  of  the  sentence  must 
be  understood  figuratively,  and  part  literally. 


•  Direction  to  Teachers. — ^When  the  preceding  rules 
have  been  learned,  and  the  exercises  carefully  written  out, 
pupils  may  proceed  to  the  practice  of  Original  Composition. 
The  first  exercise  of  this  kind  may  be  to  give  them  a  number 
of  words,  each  of  which  is  to  be  made  tlie  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence. The  sentences  will,  of  course,  be  unconnected.  The 
next  exercise  in  Original  Composition  may  be,  to  mention  to 
a  class  a  subject  on  which  each  pupil,  in  succession,  may  be 
made  to  suggest  his  ideas,  which  all  may  write  down,  to  b« 
afterwards  correctly  expressed  and  arranged.  Vv'hen  tha 
pupils  are  sufficiently  expert  at  these  exercises,  they  may 
then  be  made  to  Avrite  explanations  of  the  ditlicult  wordi 
and  phrases  in  the  lessons,  and  of  the  allusions  m  the  pas* 
sages  of  poetrj'  to  be  turned  into  prose.  In  this  way  they 
will  be  prepeired  for  the  writing  of  letters,  and  narrative, 
descriptive,  and  didactic  essays.  Letters  may  be  written  od 
personal  adventures,  business,  real  or  imaginary,  or  any  othe* 
subject  suitable  for  epistolary  correspondence.  Anecdote*, 
abstracts  of  the  history  which  they  read,  allegories^  and 
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EXERCISES. 

Write  the  following  sentences,  and  correct  the  errors  in 
the  use  of  the  figvres  of  speech: — 

No  human  hapjjmeis  is  so  serene  as  not  to  contain  any 
alloy.  Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  darts  a  ray  of  light  through 
the  thickest  gloom.  Let  us  be  attentive  to  keep  our  mouths 
as  with  a  bridle  ;  and  to  steer  our  vessel  arig-ht,  that  we 
may  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals,  which  lie  every  where 
around  us. 

Since  the  time  that  reason  bogan  to  bud,  and  put  forth  hff 
shoots,  thought  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been  active  in 
every  breast,  without  a  moment's  suspension  or  pause.  The 
current  of  ideas  has  been  always  moving.  The  wheels  of 
the  spiritual  engine  have  exerted  themselves  with  perpetual 
motion. 

Tlie  man  %vho  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  possesses  no 
antidote  against  poisons  of  any  sort.  He  lies  open  to  every 
insurrection  of  ill-humour,  and  every  gale  of  distress. 
Whereas,  he  who   is    employed   in   regulating  his  mind,  is 


moral  tales  will  furnish  appropriate  subjects  for  narrative 
essays  ;  and  descriptive  essays  may  be  written  on  the  seasons, 
animals,  public  buildings,  remarkable  scenery,  or  any  other 
natural,  or  artificial  objects  with  Avhich  they  are  acquainted, 
or  which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  "When  the 
pupils  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  geography,  narration 
and  description  may  be  combined  by  making  them  write 
imaginary  travels.  Didactic  essays  may  be  written  on  such 
flubjccts  as  friendship,  gratitude,  &.c.  ;  and  then  they  should 
be  made  to  illustrate  by  all  the  examples  which  they  can 
collect  from  history,  biography,  or  their  own  observation. 
Teachers  will  take  care  that  in  all  these  exercises  their  pupils 
le  made  to  attend  to  the  principles  taught  in  the  preceding 
rules  ;  and  they  will,  at  the  same  time,  encourag*^  those  who 
have  opportiuiity,  to  form  and  improve  their  style,  by  care- 
fully attending  to  the  best  English  authors. 
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making  proyision  against  all  the  accidents  of  life.  He  is 
erecting  a  fortress  into  which,  in  the  day  of  sorrow,  he  caa 
retreat  with  satisfaction. 

In  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope. 
The  good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene; 
Clouds  that  may  dim  his  sublunary  day, 
But  cannot  conquer:  even  the  best  must  own, 
Patience  and  resignation  are  the  columns 
Of  human  peace  on  earth. 


THE  END. 
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